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A TREATISE 

ON 

THE PRINCIPLES, PRACTICE, AND HISTORY 

OK 

COMMERCE. 



Chapter I. want of it, and who at the same time 

Definition and Origin of Commerce — possess something that they would like 
Separation of Employments among ^ ave « But difficulties and incon- 
those by whom Commercial Transac- vemences inseparable from a commer- 
tions are carried on — Advantages of cia * intercourse carried on in this way 
this Separation— Wholesale Dealers are s0 ? bvl ° us 83 bartU y to re( l ulre 
—Retailers— Brokers, Sc. bem S P omted out. Were there no mer- 

chants or dealers, a farmer, for exam- 
Commerce, from commutatio mercium, pie, who had a quantity of wheat or 
is the exchange of one sort of commodi- wool to dispose of, would be obliged to 
ties for some other sort of commodities, seek out those who wanted these com- 
This species of industry has its origin modities, and to sell them in such por- 
in the nature of man and the circum- tions as might suit them ; and, having 
stances under which he is placed ; and done this, he would next be forced to 
its rise is coeval with the formation of send to, perhaps, twenty different and 
society. The varying powers and dispo- distant places, before he succeeded in 
sitions of different individuals dispose supplying himself with the various arti- 
them to engage in preference in parti- cles he might wish to buy. His atten- 
cular occupations ; and every one finds tion would thus be perpetually diverted 
it for his advantage to confine himself from the business of his farm ; and while 
wholly or principally to some one em- the difficulty of exchanging his own 
ployment, and to barter or exchange produce for that of others would prevent 
such portions of his produce as exceed him from acquiring a taste for improved 
his own demand, for such portions of the accommodations, it would tempt him 
peculiar produce of others as he is de- to endeavour to supply most that was 
sirous to obtain and they are disposed to essential by his own labour and that of 
part with. The division and combina- his family ; so that the division of em- 
tion of employments is carried to some ployments would be confined within the 
extent in the rudest societies, and it is narrowest limits. The wish to obviate 
carried to a very great extent in those such inconveniences has given rise to a 
that are improved. But to whatever distinct mercantile class. Without em- 
extent it may be carried, commerce ploying themselves in any sort of pro- 
must be equally advanced. The divi- duction, merchants or dealers render 
sion of employments could not exist the greatest assistance to the producers, 
without commerce, nor commerce with- They collect and distribute all sorts of 
out the division of employments : they commodities ; they buy of the farmers 
mutually act and react upon each other, and manufacturers the things they have 
Every new sub-division of employments to sell ; and bringing together every 
occasions a greater extension of com- variety of useful and desirable articles in 
merce ; and the latter cannot be ex- shops and warehouses, individuals are 
tended without contributing to the better able, without difficulty or loss of time, 
division and combination of the former, to supply themselves with whatever they 
In rude societies, the business of com- want. Continuity is in consequence, 
merce, or the exchange of commodities, given to all the operations of industry, 
is carried on by those who produce As every one knows beforehand where he 
them. Individuals having more of any may dispose to the best advantage of all 
article than is required tor their own that he has to sell, and obtain all that he 
use, endeavour to find out others in wishes to buy, an uninterrupted motion 
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is given fo the plough and the loom. 
Satisfied that they will have no difficulty 
about finding merchants for their pro- 
duce, agriculturists and manufacturers 
think only how they may improve and 
perfect their respective businesses. 
Their attention, no longer dissipated 
upon a variety of objects, is fixed upon 
one only. It becomes the object of 
every individual to find out machines 
and processes for facilitating the sepa- 
rate task in which he is engaged ; and 
while the progress of invention is thus 
immeasurably accelerated, those who 
carry on particular businesses acquire 
that peculiar dexterity and sleight of 
hand so astonishing to those who 
live in places where the division of 
labour is but imperfectly established. 
Facility of exchange is, in truth, the 
vivifying principle, the very soul of in- 
dustry ; and no interruption is ever 
given to it without producing the most 
ruinous consequences. 

The merchants, or -dealers, collect 
their goods in different places in the 
least expensive manner ; and by carry- 
ing them in large quantities at a time, 
they can afford to supply their respec- 
tive customers at a cheaper rate than 
they could supply themselves. Not 
only, therefore, do they, by enabling 
every employment to be carried on 
without interruption, and the divisions 
of labour to be perfected, add pro- 
digiously to the powers of industry, 
and by consequence to the wealth of 
the community, but they also promote 
the convenience of every one, and re- 
duce the cost of merchandising to the 
lowest limit. According as commerce 
is extended, each particular business 
becomes better understood, better culti- 
vated, and carried on in the best and 
cheapest method : where it is far ad- 
vanced, the whole society is firmly 
linked together ; every man is indebted 
to every other man for a portion of his 
necessaries, conveniences, and enjoy- 
ments ; everything is mutual and reci- 
procal ; and a large country becomes, 
m effect, from the intimate correspond- 
ence kept up through the medium of 
the mercantile class, like a large city. 

The annihilation of the class of 
traders would deprive us of all these 
advantages. The difficulties that would 
then be experienced in selling and buy- 
ing would oblige every one to attempt, 
in so far as possible, directly to supply 
his own wants ; the division of employ- 
ments would be contracted on all sides, 



and the country would gradually relapse 
into a state little, if at all, superior to 
its state at the Conquest. 

The celebrated Italian economist, the 
Count di Verri, has defined commerce 
to he the conveyance of commodities 
from place to place (trasporlo dette 
mercanzie da un luogo a luogo). This 
definition has been adopted by M. Say, 
who contends that commerce does not 
consist in exchanges, but in bringing 
commodities within reach of the con- 
sumers (il consiste essentiellement it 
placer un produit it la portee de ses 
consommateurs). But this is plainly to 
confound the means with the end ; the 
preparations for an exchange with the 
exchange itself. The conveyance of 
commodities from place to place is ne- 
cessary to enable commerce to be car- 
ried on ; but unless they be conveyed 
in the view of being sold or exchanged 
for other commodities, and unless that 
exchange actually takes place, there is 
no room or ground for considering the 
conveyance in the light of a commercial 
operation. It is obvious, too, that 
though the Count di Verri's definition 
were not erroneous in this respect, it is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. Suppose 
that a hat-manufactory is established 
in Regent-street, and that a shop is 
attached to it, where the hats are sold ; 
no one doubts that those employed in 
this shop are engaged in a commercial 
undertaking, and yet they have nothing 
to do with the carriage of commodities. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the parti- 
cular sort of commerce carried on, 
whether the commodities have been 
brought from a distance or produced on 
the spot, its object and end is an ex- 
change ; when this end is not attained, 
no act of commerce can be said to have 
taken place. 

The erroneous definition of commerce 
which M. Say has adopted, has hindered 
him from rightly appreciating its influ- 
ence. * In commerce,' says he, ‘ there 
is a genuine production, because there 
is a modification productive of utility 
and value. The merchant, after buying 
a commodity at its current price, sells 
it again at its current price ; but the 
last price is greater than the former, 
because the merchant has brought the 
commodity into a situation which has 
really augmented its price ; and the 
society is enriched by this augmenta- 
tion .' — ( Court dKctntomie Politique, t. 
ii., p. 213.) But though this be true, it is 
not the whole truth, nor even the greater 
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part of it Suppose that a hatmaker 
and a shoemaker live in contiguous 
houses : if the one exchange his hats for 
the other's shoes, society will not, cer- 
tainly, gain much by the change in the 
locality of the commodities ; but it will, 
notwithstanding, be materially benefited 
by the transaction ; for, in consequence 
of the exchange, each tradesman will be 
able to confine himself to his own 
business : the hatmaker will not be 
obliged to waste his time in clumsy 
attempts to make his own shoes, nor 
will the shoemaker be compelled to 
make his own hat. It is in this that 
the peculiar advantage of commerce 
consists. What an individual gives for 
anything is, speaking generally, the fair 
equivalent of what he gets. But the 
facility of exchanging allows every one, 
as has been already seen, to apply all 
his energies to some one department; 
and in this way occasions the produc- 
tion of an incomparably greater quan- 
tity of all sorts of wealth than it would 
otherwise be possible to produce. . 

The mercantile class has been divided 
into two leading classes — the wholesale 
dealers and the retail dealers. This 
division, like the divisions in other em- 
ployments, lias grown out of a sense of 
its utility. The wholesale merchants 
buy the goods at first hand of the pro- 
ducers ; but instead of disposing of 
them to the consumers, they generally 
sell them to the retailers or shopkeepers, 
by whom they are retailed or distributed 
to the public in such quantities and in 
such a way as is most suitable for them. 
The interest of all parties is consulted 
by this division. Had the wholesale 
dealers attempted also to retail their 
goods, they could not have given that 
undivided attention to any part of their 
business, so necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess. A retailer should be constantly 
at his shop ; not merely that he may 
attend to the orders daily sent to him, 
but that he may learn all that transpires 
with respect to the situation of his cus- 
tomers, their wants, and their circum- 
stances. But wholesale dealers, being 
obliged to attend to what is going on in 
different and distant quarters, cannot 
give this minute attention to what hap- 
pens in their immediate vicinity; and 
though they could, the capital required 
to carry on a wholesale business would 
not be sufficient for that purpose were 
the business of retailing joined to it. 
Were there only one class of merchants, 
the capital and the number of indivi- 
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duals employed in commercial under- 
takings would not, probably, be less 
than at present; but the merchant, be- 
ing obliged to apply himself principally 
to one department, would have to leave 
the chief share of the management of 
the other to servants — a change which, 
as every one knows, would be produc- 
tive of the most mischievous conse- 
quences. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the separation in question has been 
highly advantageous. The classes of 
merchants, like those of artificers, are 
mutually serviceable to each other and 
to the public. Without this subdivision, 
commerce would have been impeded in 
its operations ; particular branches of It 
would have been comparatively neg- 
lected ; nor would any branch have 
been carried on with the same economy 
and attention with which all are now 
conducted. 

But notwithstanding what has been 
stated, a notion seems to be very gene- 
rally entertained, that retail dealers are 
the least useful class of tradesmen ; and 
their increase has seldom been looked 
upon with a favourable eye. This, 
however, is a most unfounded preju- 
dice. Every one is ready to admit, that 
the wholesale merchant who brings 
a cargo of coal from Newcastle, or a 
cargo of tea from China, has rendered 
an essential service to the community. 
But of what use would this importation 
be, were not these commodities retailed, 
or divided and sold in portions suited to 
the wants and means of the citizens ? 
There are but few persons, even in this 
immense metropolis, who would choose 
to supply themselves at once with an 
entire cargo of coal ; and there is not 
one who would so much as think of 
buying a cargo of tea. The truth is, 
that the one species of dealers is in no 
respect more or less advantageous than 
the other. If commodities were not 
retailed, the wholesale trade would have 
to be abandoned; while, on the other 
hand, retailing could not be carried on 
without the assistance of the wholesale 
dealers. 

The following passage from the 
Wealth of Nations confirms and illus- 
trates what has now been stated : — 

‘ Unless a capital was employed in 
breaking and dividing certain propor- 
tions either of the rude or manufactured 
produce into such small parcels as suit 
the occasional demands of those who 
want them, every man would be obliged 
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to purchase a greater quantity of the 
goods he wanted than his immediate 
occasions required. If there was no 
such trade as a butcher, for example, 
every man would be obliged to purchase 
a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time. 
This would generally be inconvenient to 
the rich, and much more so to the poor. 
If a poor workman was obliged to pur- 
chase a month's or six months' provi- 
sions at a time, a great part of the 
stock which he employs as a capital in 
the instruments of his trade or in the 
furniture of his shop, and which yields 
him a revenue, he would be forced to 
place in that part of his stock which is 
reserved for immediate consumption, 
and which yields him no revenue. No- 
thing can be more convenient for such 
a person than to be able to purchase 
his subsistence from day to day, or even 
from hour to hour, as he wants it. He 
is thereby enabled to employ almost his 
whole stock as a capital ; he is thus 
enabled to furnish workr to a greater 
value ; and the profit which he makes 
by it in this way much more than com- 
pensates the additional price which the 
profits of the retailer imposes upon the 
goods. The prejudices of some political 
writers against shopkeepers and trades- 
men are altogether without foundation. 
So far is it from being necessary either 
to tax them or to restrict their numbers, 
that they can never be multiplied so as 
to hurt the public, though they may be 
so as to hurt one another. The quantity 
of grocery goods, for example, which 
can be sold in a particular town is 
limited by the demand of that town and 
its neighbourhood. The capital, there- 
fore, which can be employed in the 
grocery trade cannot exceed what is 
sufficient to purchase that quantity. If 
this capital is divided between two dif- 
ferent grocers, their competition will 
tend to make both of them sell cheaper 
than if it were in the hands of one only ; 
and if it were divided among twenty, 
their competition would be just so much 
the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to raise 
the price, just so much the less. Their 
competition might, perhaps, ruin some 
of themselves ; but to take care of this 
is the business of the parties concerned, 
and it may safely be left to their discre- 
tion : it can never hurt either the con- 
sumer or the producer. On the con- 
trary, it must tend to make the retailers 
both sell cheaper and buy dearer than 
if the whole trade was monopolized by 



one or two persons. Some of them, 
perhaps, may occasionally decoy a weak 
customer to buy what he has no occa- 
sion for. This evil, however, is of too 
little importance to deserve the public 
attention, nor would it necessarily be 
prevented by restricting their numbers.' 
( Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., p. 144.) 

It is often asserted that the retail 
dealers make enormous profits, and 
that they charge exorbitant prices. 
But the smallest reflection must suffice 
to satisfy every reasonable person that 
these statements can have no good 
foundation. The retailers have no mo- 
nopoly of the market. Any individual 
who thinks fit may open a retail shop 
to-morrow; and such being the case, 
can any one imagine that, in a country 
where competition is pushed to its far- 
thest limits, and where thousands 
are upon the watch to find out me- 
thods of employing capital with the 
smallest additional advantage, a large 
class of traders, enjoying no peculiar 
privilege, and whose business is not 
difficult to learn, should be permanently 
and generally in the habit of realizing 
a comparatively large profit ? Any such 
supposition would be absolutely ludi- 
crous. It is true, indeed, that particular 
tradesmen, who have, by means of supe- 
rior skill, or what, perhaps, is more 
common, through accident or superior 
address, obtained a reputation in the 
fashionable world, often realise immense 
profits. Such persons are in some 
measure emancipated from the influence 
of that competition which beats down 
the prices and profits of their neigh- 
bours to the same common level. There 
is a je ne sais quoi about their shops, 
which has a powerful attraction for cer- 
tain classes of customers, and induces 
them to buy articles there, which they 
might buy elsewhere at a cheaper 
rate. But shopkeepers and customers 
of this description are but few in num- 
ber; and the extra profits which the 
former make are far too inconsiderable, 
when considered as a whole, sensibly to 
affect the average rate of profit realised 
by the rest of the mercantile class. 

Besides the peculiar description of 
persons now alluded to, the smaller 
class of retailers, or those established in 
country towns and villages, often seem 
to realise very large profits. But the 
magnitude of their gains is more appa- 
rent than real. Such persons are 
obliged to attend to their shops, and 
they must, therefore, sell their goods for 
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such a sura as will not only yield them 
the customary profits of stock at the 
time, but also tne wages or remunera- 
tion to which they are entitled. When 
a large capital can be employed in the 
business of retailing, a small addition to 
the price of the goods sold is sufficient 
to afford wages ; but where the business 
transacted is but small, the addition 
made to the price on account of wages 
must be proportionally large ; and hence 
it is that groceries and suchlike articles 
are for the most part cheaper in cities 
than in the country. The cause of the 
discrepancy is, not that the country 
grocer is making large profits, but that 
he is obliged, in order to get a return 
for his trouble in attending to his shop, 
to increase considerably the price of the 
articles in which he deals. 

' Apothecaries' profit,’ says Dr. 
Smith, * is become a by-word, denoting 
something uncommonly extravagant. 
This great apparent profit, however, is 
frequently no more than the reasonable 
wages of labour. The skill of an apo- 
thecary is a much nicer and more deli- 
cate matter than that of any artificer 
whatever; and the trust which is re- 
posed in him is of much greater im- 
portance. He is the physician of the 
poor in all cases, and of the rich where 
the distress or danger is not very great. 
His reward, therefore, ought to be suit- 
able to his skill and his trust, and it 
arises generally from the price at which 
he sells his drugs. But the whole drugs 
which the best employed apothecary, 
in a large market-town, will sell in a 
year, may not, perhaps, cost him above 
thirty or forty pounds. Though he 
should sell them, therefore, for three 
or four hundred, or at a thousand per 
cent, profit, this may frequently be no 
more than the reasonable wages of his 
labour, charged, in the only way in 
which he can charge them, upon the 
price of his drugs : the greater part of 
the apparent profit is real wages dis- 
guised in the garb of profit-’ ( Wealth of 
Nations, vol. i., p. 184.) 

Besides the two great classes of whole- 
sale and retail dealers, there are various 
subordinate classes, such as brokers, 
factors, agents, &c., employed in carry- 
ing on the business of commerce. We 
subjoin a few details respecting those 
that are most important. 

Brokers are persons employed, as mid- 
dle-men, to transact business or negociate 
bargains between different merchants 
or individuals. They are sometimes 



licensed by public authority, and some- 
times not. They are divided into nu- 
merous classes, as bill or exchange 
brokers, stock brokers, ship and insur- 
ance brokers, &e. It is usual, too, for 
the brokers who negociate sales of 
produce between different merchants, to 
confine themselves to some one depart- 
ment or line of business ; and by attend- 
ing to it exclusively, they acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of its various 
details, and of the credit of those en- 
gaged in it, than could be looked for on 
the part of a general merchant; and 
are consequently able, for the most part, 
to buy on cheaper and sell on dearer 
terms, than those less familiar with the 
business. It is to these circumstances, 
to a sense of the advantages to be de- 
rived from using their intervention in 
the transacting of business, that the ex- 
tensive employment of brokers in Lon- 
don, and all other large commercial 
cities, is to be ascribed. 

Factors are aeents employed to trans- 
act business. They are not generally 
resident in the same place as their prin- 
cipals, but usually in a foreign country, 
or a distant part of the same country. 
They are authorized, either by letter of 
attorney, or otherwise, to receive, buy, 
and sell goods and merchandise, and, 
generally, to transact all sorts of business 
on account of their employers, under 
such conditions and limitations as the 
latter may choose to impose. A very 
large proportion of the foreign trade of 
this, and most other countries, is at pre- 
sent carried on by means of factors or 
agents. 

A factor is usually paid by a per cent- 
age or commission on the goods he sells 
or buys. If he act under what is called 
a del credere commission, that is, if he 
guarantee the price of the goods sold 
on account of his principal, he receives 
an additional per centage to indemnify 
him for this additional responsibility. 
In cases of this sort, the factor stands 
in the buyer's place, and must answer 
to the principal for the value of the 
goods sold. But where the factor un- 
dertakes no responsibility, and intimates 
that he acts only on account of another, 
it is clearly established that he is not 
liable in the event of the buyer's failing. 

Commercial travellers form, in Great 
Britain, a numerous and a highly useful 
class. They are employed by the whole- 
sale merchants, and frequently also by 
the manufacturers. Their business is 
to visit the retail dealers in different 
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parts of the country, and to inform 
themselves of their character and cir- 
cumstances, and the degree of credit 
that may be safely given to them ; to 
give the dealers every requisite informa- 
tion with respect to the articles which 
they undertake to furnish ; to receive 
payment of accounts ; and to receive and 
transmit orders to their employers. The 
information that is thus obtained by the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
enables them to conduct their business 
with comparative seeurity ; and the wish 
to stand well in the estimation of the 
traveller is a motive to the retail dealers 
to be punctual to their engagements. 
The travellers generally make their visits 
periodically, giving previous intimation 
of their approach to those whom they 
visit. The number of such persons in 
Great Britain is very great. Some are 
paid by a commission on the business 
which they perform; but the great 
majority are paid by salaries. 

Hawkers and pedlars are a sort of 
ambulatory retail dealers. They were 
at one time very common in this, as they 
still are in several other countries : but 
since shops, for the sale of almost every 
sort of produce, have been opened in 
every considerable village throughout 
Britain, their numbers have been greatly 
diminished. They are obliged to take 
out licences. 



Chapter II. 

Different species of Trade — Home Trade 
— Foreign Trade — Colony Trade — 
Influence and operation of each — 
Remarks on Dr. Smith's Theory , as 
to the comparative aivunlageousness 
of Commercial undertakings. 

Ir» a highly civilized country like Great 
Britain, the Irade in every commodity 
in considerable demand, as corn, sugar, 
tea, timber, &c. affords employment for 
a separate class of traders. But for all 
purposes of general inquiry, it is suffi- 
cient to consider commerce under three 
heads, viz. ( I .) the Home Trade, or that 
carried on between individuals of the 
same country ; (2.) Foreign Trade, or 
that carried on between individuals of 
different countries ; and (3.) the Colony 
Trade, or that carried on between the 
inhabitants of any particular country 
and its colonists. We subjoin a few 
remarks upon each of these heads. 

I. Home Trade. — It has been already 
seen that the varying capacities and dis- 



positions of different individuals occa- 
sion the introduction of a division of 
employments, and the practice of ex- 
change or barter. But the external 
circumstances under which different 
individuals are placed, vary still more 
than their natural powers or tastes. 
One set inhabit a rich fertile plain, 
suitable for the growth of corn and 
other culmiferous crops ; another set 
inhabit a mountainous district, the soil 
of which is comparatively sterile, but 
which is well fitted for rearing cattle; 
another set are planted upon the margin 
of a river, or arm of the sea, abounding 
in every facility for carrying on the 
business of fishing; and so on. Now 
it is obvious, that though the individuals 
belonging to any particular district had 
not established” a division of labour 
amongst themselves, it would be highly 
for their advantage to establish one with 
those occupying other districts, the pro- 
ductions of which are materially diffe- 
rent. When the inhabitants ot New- 
castle apply themselves principally to 
the coal trade, those of Essex to the 
raising of wheat, and those of the high- 
lands of Scotland to the raising of 
cattle and wool, — each set avail them- 
selves, in carrying on their employments, 
of the peculiar powers of production 
conferred by Providence on the districts 
they occupy ; and by exchanging such 
portions of their produce as exceed 
their own consumption, for the Surplus 
articles raised by others, their wealth, 
and that of every one else, is immea- 
surably increased. It is in this terri- 
torial division of labour , as it has been 
happily designated by Colonel Torrens, 
that the main advantage of commerce 
consists. In commercial countries, each 
individual may not only enter, at plea- 
sure, on such pursuits as he deems most 
advantageous ; but the entire popula- 
tion of districts and provinces are ena- 
bled to turn their energies into those 
channels in which they are sure to re- 
ceive the greatest assistance from 
natural powers. Suppose England were 
divided into separate parishes, or even 
counties, surrounded respectively by 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, and 
having no intercourse with each other, 
in what a miserable situation should 
we be! Instead of 1,500,000, London 
could not, under such circumstances, 
contain 15,000 inhabitants; and these 
would be exposed to numberless priva- 
tions, of which we have not the slightest 
idea. Unless the territorial division of 
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labour were carried to some extent, 
the division of employments amongst 
individuals occupying the same district 
could be but very imperfectly established, 
and would be of comparatively little use. 
It is only when every one is able both 
to gratify his taste, and to avail himself 
of the varying capacities of production 
given to different districts, that the bene- 
fits of commerce can be fully appre- 
ciated; and that it becomes the most 
copious source of wealth, as well as the 
most powerful engine of civilization. 

‘ With the benefits of commerce,’ says 
an eloquent writer, * or a ready exchange 
of commodities, every individual is en- 
abled to avail himself to the utmost 
of the peculiar advantage of his place ; 
to work on the peculiar materials with 
which nature has furnished him; to 
humour his genius or disposition, and 
betake himself to the task in which he 
is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The 
inhabitant of the mountain may betake 
himself to the culture of his woods, and 
the manufacture of his timber ; the 
owner of pasture lands may betake him- 
self to the care of his herds ; the owner 
of the clay-pit to the manufacture of his 
pottery ; and the husbandman to the 
culture of his fields, or the rearing of his 
cattle ; and any one commodity, how- 
ever it may form but a small part in the 
whole accommodations of human life, 
may, under the facilities of commerce, 
find a market in which it may be ex- 
changed for what will procure any other 
part, or the whole : so that the owner 
of the clay-pit, or the industrious potter, 
without producing any one article im- 
mediately fit to supply his own necessi- 
ties, may obtain the possession of all 
that he wants. And commerce, in which 
it appears that commodities are merely 
exchanged, and nothing produced, is 
nevertheless, in its effects, very produc- 
tive ; because it ministers an encourage- 
ment and facility to every artist, in 
multiplying the productions of his own 
art ; thus adding greatly to the mass of 
wealth in the world, in being the occa- 
sion that much is produced.' ( Fergu- 
son's Principles of Moral and Political 
Science, vol. ii. p. 424.) 

II. Foreign Trade . — The trade car- 
ried on between individuals of different 
countries is founded on precisely the 
same circumstances — the differences 
of soil, climate, and productions — on 
which is founded the trade between 
different districts of the same country. 
One country, like one district, is pecu- 



liarly fitted for the growth of corn; 
another for the cultivation of the grape ; 
a third abounds in minerals; a fourth 
has inexhaustible forests ; and so forth. 

4 Hlc segetes, illic veniunt felirhig nvse : 

* Arborei fetus alibi, utque injussa virescunt 

4 Gramititt. Xonnevides.LToceosutTmolnsodores, 
4 India mlttit ebur, modes sua thuru Sabwi ? 

4 At Chnlibes nudt ferrum, virosaque Pontus 

* Castorea, Eli&dum pulmas, Epeiros equarutn ? 

4 Continuo has leges, ietern&que folder a certis 

4 Imposuit nature lociu.’— Georg. lib. i. lln. 54. 

Providence, by thus distributing the 
various articles suitable for the accom- 
modation and comfort of man in diffe- 
rent countries, has evidently provided 
for their mutual intercourse. In this 
respect, indeed, foreign trade is of far 
more importance than the home trade. 
There is infinitely less difference be- 
tween the products of the various dis- 
tricts of the most extensive country, than 
there is between the products of different 
and distant countries ; and the establish- 
ment of a territorial division of labour 
amongst the latter must, therefore, be 
proportionally advantageous. 

‘ As the same country is rendered 
richer by the trade of one province with 
another; as its labour becomes thus 
infinitely more divided, and more pro- 
ductive than it could otherwise have 
been ; and as the mutual interchange of 
all those commodities which one pro- 
vince has and another wants, multiplies 
the comforts and accommodation of the 
whole, and the country becomes thus, in 
a wonderful degree, more opulent and 
more happy ; so the same beautiful train 
of consequences is observable in the 
world at large, that vast empire, of 
which the different kingdoms may be re- 
garded as tlie provinces. In this magni- 
ficent empire, one province is favourable 
to the production of one species of pro- 
duce, and another province to another. 
By their mutual intercourse mankind 
are enabled to distribute their labour as 
best fits the genius of each particular 
country and people. The industry of 
the whole is thus rendered incomparably 
more productive ; and every species of 
necessary, useful, and agreeable accom- 
modation is obtained in much greater 
abundance, and with infinitely less ex- 
pense.’ Mills' Commerce Defended, 
p. 38.) 

But to enable the advantages of 
foreign commerce to be rightly appre- 
ciated, it will be proper to consider it 
under the following heads, viz. — 1st, Its 
influence in supplying us with useful 
and durable articles, of which we should 
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otherwise be wholly destitute: 2nd, Its 
influence in multiplying and cheapening 
the peculiar productions of our own 
country : 3rd, Its influence in making 
us acquainted with foreign discoveries 
and inventions, and in exciting invention 
by means of competition and example: 
and 4th, Its indirect influence upon in- 
dustry, by increasing the sources of 
enjoyment. 

I. With respect to the first of these 
influences, or the effect of commerce in 
furnishing every people with commodi- 
ties not otherwise attainable, it is too 
obvious and striking to require any 
lengthened illustrations. Great Britain 
is as abundantly supplied with native 
products as most countries, and yet any 
one who reflects for a moment on the 
nature and variety of the articles we im- 
port from abroad, must be satisfied that 
we are indebted to trade for a very 
large part of our superior accommoda- 
tions. Tea, sugar, coffee, wine, and 
spices ; silk and cotton, the materials of 
our most extensive manufactures ; gold 
and silver; and an endless variety of 
other highly important articles; — are 
sent to us by foreigners. And were 
the importation put an end to, what 
a prodigious deduction would be made, 
not from our comforts and enjoyments 
merely, but also from our means of 
supporting and employing labourers! 
If foreign commerce did nothing more 
than supply us with so many new pro- 
ducts, it would be very difficult to over- 
rate its value and importance. 

II. But such is the beneficent in- 
fluence of commerce, that while it sup- 
plies an endless variety of new produc- 
tions, it multiplies and cheapens those 
that are peculiar to every country. It 
does this, by enabling each separate 
people to employ themselves, in prefer- 
ence, in those departments in which 
they enjoy some natural or acquired 
advantage, and by opening the markets 
of the world to their productions. When 
the demand for a commodity is confined 
to a particular country, as soon as it is 
supplied improvement is at a stand. 
The subdivision and combination of em- 
ployments is, in fact, always dependant 
upon and regulated by the extent of the 
market. Dr. Smith has shewn, that by 
making a proper distribution of labour 
among ten workmen, in a pin manufac- 
tory, 48,000 pins might be produced in 
a day ; and since his time the number 
has been nearly doubled. But had the 
demand not been sufficient to take off 



this quantity of pins, the divisions and 
improvements in question could not 
have lieen made; and the price of pins 
would, in consequence, have been com- 
paratively high. This principle holds 
universally. The most important manu- 
facture carried on in Great Britain, — 
that of cotton, — is entirely the result of 
commerce. Supposing, however, that 
cotton wool had been a native pro- 
duction, we could never have made 
such astonishing advances in the ma- 
nufacture had we been denied access 
to foreign markets. Notwithstanding 
the splendid discoveries in the ma- 
chinery', and the perfection to which 
every department of the trade has been 
brought, the vast extent of the mar- 
ket has prevented its being glutted ; 
and has stimulated our manufac- 
turers and artisans to persevere, with 
unabated ardour, in the career of im- 
provement. Our cotton mills have been 
constructed, not that they might supply 
the limited demand of Great Britain, 
but that they might supply the demand 
of the whole world. And in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary subdivision 
of labour, and the scope given to the 
employment and improvement of ma- 
chinery, by the unlimited extent of the 
market, the price of cottons has been 
reduced to less, probably, than a fourth 
part of what it would have been had 
they met witB no outlet in foreign 
countries. The hardware, woollen, lea- 
ther, and other manufactures, exhibit 
similar results. The access their pro- 
ducts have had to other markets has 
led to important improvements in their 
production ; so that, as was previously 
stated, commerce not only supplies us 
with a vast variety of new and desirable 
articles, but it also cheapens the staple 
productions of the country, and renders 
them more easily attainable by the great 
mass of the people. 

III. The influence of commerce in 
making the people of each country ac- 
quainted with foreign inventions and 
discoveries, and in stimulating ingenuity 
by bringing them into competition with 
strangers, is obvious and powerful. — 
Commerce distributes the gifts of science 
and art, as well as those of nature. It 
is the great engine by which the bless- 
ings of civilization are diffused through- 
out the world. It establishes a friendly in- 
tercourse among the people of all coun- 
tries, and makes every one acquainted 
with the processes carried on, and the 
inventions made, in every corner of the 
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globe. Were any considerable improve- 
ment made in any important art, either 
in China or Peru, it would very speedily 
be understood and practised in England. 
It is no longer possible to monopolize 
an invention. The intimate commu- 
nication that now obtains amongst 
nations renders any important dis- 
covery, wherever it may be made, a 
common benefit. The ingenious ma- 
chine invented by Mr. Whitney, of the 
United States, for separating cotton 
wool from the pod, has been quite as 
advantageous to us as to the Americans ; 
and the inventions of Watt and Ark- 
wright have added to the comfort of the 
inhabitants of Siberia and Brazil, as well 
as of England. The genuine commer- 
cial spirit is destructive of all sorts of 
monopolies. It enables every separate 
country to profit by the peculiar natural 
powers and acquired skill of all the 
others; while, on the other hand, it 
communicates to them whatever ad- 
vantages it may enjoy. Every nation 
is thus intimately associated with its 
neighbours. Their products, their arts, 
and their sciences, are reciprocally 
communicated ; and the emulation 
that is thus excited and kept up, 
forces routine to give place to inven- 
tion, and inspires every people with 
zeal to undertake, and perseverance to 
overcome, the most formidable tasks. 
It is not possible to form any accurate 
notions as to what would have been our 
state at this moment, had we been con- 
fined within our own little world, and 
deprived of all intercourse with fo- 
reigners. We know, however, that the 
most important arts, such as printing, 
glass-making, paper-making, &c., have 
been imported from abroad. No doubt 
we might have invented some of these 
ourselves ; but there is not a shadow of 
a ground for supposing that we should 
have invented them all ; and without 
foreign example and competition, we 
could hardly have carried any of them 
beyond the merest rudiments. 

IV. The influence of commerce upon 
industry, by its increasing the number of 
desirable articles, though not quite so 
obvious perhaps as the influences already 
specified, is not less powerful and salu- 
tary. Industry is in no respect different 
from the other virtues, and it were vain 
to expect that it should he strongly mani- 
fested where it d^es not bring along with 
it a correspondiBg reward. In the early 
stages of society, before artificial wants 
have been introduced, and when men 



are satisfied if they can avert the attacks 
of hunger, and procure an inadequate 
defence against the cold, industry is con- 
fined within the narrowest limits. And 
provided the mildness of the climate ren- 
ders clothing and lodging of little im- 
portance, and the earth spontaneously 
pours forth an abundant supply of fruits, 
the inhabitants are immersed in sloth, 
and seem to place their highest enjoy- 
ment in being free from occupation. Sir 
William Temple, Mr. Hume, and some 
other sagacious inquirers, into the pro- 
gress of society, havebeen struck with this 
circumstance ; and have justly remarked, 
that those nations that have laboured 
under the greatest national disadvan- 
tages have made the most rapid ad- 
vances in industry. 

But in civilized and commercial so- 
cieties, new products and new modes of 
enjoyment, brought from abroad, or in- 
vented at home, stimulate the inhabit- 
ants to continued exertions. Their ac- 
quired tastes and the wants which civili- 
zation introduces, and custom and ex- 
ample render universal, become infinitely 
more numerous, and as urgent as the 
tastes or wants of those that are less 
advanced. The passion for luxuries, 
conveniencies, and enjoyments, when once 
excited, becomes quite illimitable. The 
gratification of one desire leads immedi- 
ately to the formation of another. ‘ The 
natural flights of the human mind are 
not from pleasure to pleasure, but from 
hope to hope.’ The happiness of a civi- 
lized nation is not placed in indolence or 
enjoyment, but in continued exertion ; 
in devising new contrivances to over- 
come new difficulties, in extending still 
further the boundaries of science, and 
increasing their command over luxuries 
and enjoyments. The remark of the 
Abb6 Mably is as true as it is forcibly 
expressed ‘ N est on que riche f On 
veut etre grand. N'est on que grand t 
On veut etre riche. Esl-on et riche et 
grand ? On veut Hre plus riche et plus 
grand encore.' — (CEuvres, t. iv., p. 76.) 

Without commerce this progress would 
never be realized. The commodities 
possessed by particular nations are but 
few, and may be attained with compara- 
tively little labour. Generally speaking, 
a man may easily supply himself with 
com, cloth, and beer ; and if the utmost 
exertions of ingenuity, and the most la- 
borious efforts of industry could only 
furnish additional quantities of those ar- 
ticles, they would very soon cease to be 
made. Men do not practise industry and 
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economy for their own sakes, but for the 
advantages that result from them ; and 
the more consequently that these advan- 
tages are multiplied, that is, the greater 
the variety of wants they are made to sup- 
ply, and of gratifications they are made to 
command, the greater will be the energy 
displayed in their prosecution. * Le tra- 
vail lie la /aim,’ as Raynal has well 
observed, ‘ est toujours burnt comme 
elle; mais le travail de V ambition croit 
avec ce vice ( vertu t) mcme.' 

And hence the true way to render a 
people industrious is to endeavour to 
inspire them with a taste for the luxuries 
and enjoyments of civilized life ; and this 
will be always most easily done, by giv- 
ing every facility to the cultivation of fo- 
reign commerce. The number of new 
articles, or, in other words, of new mo- 
tives to stimulate, and new products with 
which to reward the patient hand of in- 
dustry, is then prodigiously augmented. 
The home producers exert themselves to 
increase their supplies of disposable ar- 
ticles, that they may exchange them 
for those of other countries and cli- 
mates. And the merchant, finding a 
ready demand for such articles, is sti- 
mulated to import a greater variety, to 
find out cheaper markets, and thus con- 
stantly to apply new incentives to the va- 
nity and ambition, and consequently to 
the industry, of his customers. Every 
power of the mind and body is thus called 
into action; and the passion for foreign 
commodities — a passion which some 
shallow moralists have ignorantly cen- 
sured — becomes one of the most efficient 
causes of industry, wealth and civilization. 

But there are other considerations con- 
nected with this view of the subject that 
must not be passed over without obser- 
vation. The establishment of a right of 
property in land is one of the foundations 
on which the structure of society mainly 
rests. Where this right is not esta- 
blished, there can be neither riches nor 
civilization ; for no one would undertake 
to clear and cultivate the ground, unless 
he were well assured that he should be 
allowed peaceably to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry. The institution of the right 
of private property in land is not, how- 
ever, enough to make its cultivation be 
carried to the highest point of which it 
is susceptible. Before this can be done, 
the cultivators must cease to be satisfied 
with simple fare. The soil is, in the great 
majority of cases, capable of furnishing 
supplies of food for a great many more 
individuals than can be profitably em- 



ployed in its culture ; but when the wants 
of the inhabitants are few, and easily 
supplied, its productive energies are not 
developed. Its occupiers are satisfied, 
if the crops they raise are sufficient to 
supply their own wants ; and it would, 
indeed, be a contradiction to suppose 
that they should trouble themselves about 
raising corn of which they could make 
no use. During the middle ages, when 
commerce was comparatively little culti- 
vated, the great landed proprietors kept 
immense bodies of retainers, and the ne- 
cessity of providing supplies for their 
support occasioned an extension of cul- 
tivation that would not otherwise have 
taken place. But the introduction of 
commerce in more modern times, and the 
consequent growth of arts and manufac- 
tures, has led to a totally different state 
of things. The barbarous and unwieldy 
pomp of the middle ages has been sup- 
planted by elegance and refinement. In- 
stead of wasting their fortunes on crowds 
of idle and disorderly vassals, the great 
lords expend them upon the products of 
industry ; and such is the vast variety 
of these products in every commercial 
country, that the richest individuals can 
never be without a motive to augment 
their fortunes, seeing the endless gra- 
tifications they may be applied to pro- 
cure. The effects of this change have 
been alike salutary and extraordinary. 
Those who, of old, would have been the 
servile dependants of some feudal chief, 
are now industrious, and perhaps opu- 
lent manufacturers and merchants ; and 
though they have no share in the ground, 
nor any thing to do with its cultivation, 
they are regularly and liberally supplied 
with its produce. The population has 
been quadrupled, or more, and yet every 
one lives in far greater plenty and com 
fort. The occupiers of the soil, who, 
during the age of the Edwards and the 
Henrys, were satisfied if they could pay 
a trifling rent, and procure a rude and 
meagre subsistence for themselves, have 
had the standard of enjoyment elevated. 
They have acquired a taste for those 
comforts and gratifications that were 
formerly enjoyed by their masters only, 
and to acquire them they exert all their 
energies, and extort from the ground the 
utmost it can be made to produce, in- 
creasing a hundred fold the supplies of 
food. 

The admirers of sinfdicity, or rather 
of rusticity, may perhaps urge, that the 
happiness of mankind is not increased 
by this never-ceasing pursuit of new in- 
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ventions and additional wealth ; that habit 
reconciles individuals to the state in 
which they are accustomed to live ; and 
that the Irishman or the Greenlander, 
when abundantly supplied with potatoes 
or fish, is as cheerful and happy as the 
lordly inhabitant of the Palais Royal, or 
of Belgrave-square. We may observe, 
however, that none but rich and refined 
countries can ever be secure against the 
devastations of famine, which frequently 
sweep oft' almost the entire population of 
semi-barbarous nations ; and it is in such 
countries only that those speculative 
and elegant studies which expand and 
liberalize the mind can be prosecuted. 
But whether the actual attainment of 
wealth or of distinction of any sort be 
favourable or unfavourable to happiness, 
its pursuit is eminently congenial to the 
nature of man. The wish to improve our 
condition comes with us into the world, 
and only quits us when we cease to exist. 
The career of enterprise and ambition is 
uniformly entered upon with the greatest 
keenness where there is most prosperity 
and freedom, and is abandoned only in 
those unfortunate countries wheredistress 
and tyranny weigh down all the moral 
energies. When the end is compassed, 
when the object of our exertions has been 
attained, it may perhaps be found not 
worth the trouble of acquiring, or, though 
prized at first, the enjoyment may pall 
upon the sense ; but this, instead of 
discouraging, invariably tempts to 
new efforts ; so that the pursuit of 
even imaginary conveniences, — of hap- 
piness never to be realized, — is produc- 
tive of an intensity of pleasure and 
gratification, not attainable in the apathy 
of a fixed or permanent situation. ‘ We 
are ever ready,’ says a profound and 
eloquent writer already quoted, * to own, 
that labour is prescribed to man, — that 
he is destined to earn every blessing by 
the sweat of his brow, by the labour of 
his hands, or the exertion of his mind ; 
but we do not always perceive that these 
labours and exertions are themselves 
of principal value, and to be reckoned 
among the foremost blessings to which 
human nature is competent ; that mere 
industry is a blessing apart from the 
wealth it procures ; and that the exer- 
cises of a cultivated mind, though con- 
sidered as means for the attainment of 
an external end, are themselves of more 
value than any such end whatever.’ — 
(Ferguson's Principles of Moral and Po- 
litical Science, vol. i. p. 250.) 



It is therefore evident, as well from 
what has now been stated, as from what 
was remarked under the previous heads, 
that those who imagine that the benefit 
which foreign commerce confers on a 
country like Great Britain or France, con- 
sists in its adding to the number of con- 
veniencies and enjoyments, entirely over- 
look some of its most important effects. 
The tastes which grow out of it become 
the most powerful incentives to industry, 
and occasion a vast increase of the quan- 
tity of corn and cattle. The species of 
means by which commerce produces the 
effects we have now endeavoured to 
trace — by which it rouses the indolent to 
exertion, and gives new vigour to those 
that are already industrious — is a con- 
sideration of inferior importance. The 
excitement of new wants is the grand 
object: for, how trifling soever the objects 
by which they are excited, the spirit of 
industry and invention diffused through- 
out society, by the desire to gratify them, 
is of inestimable value. It is it that 
carries society forward. Were the de- 
sires of man limited, the moment they 
were supplied, invention would be at an 
end, the further advance of the race 
would be for ever arrested, apathy 
would usurp the place of activity, and 
life would lose all its charms. ‘ With- 
draw the occupations of men, terminate 
their desires, existence is a burden, and 
the iteration of memory is a torment.' 

Dr. Paley had a clear perception of 
the indirect influence of commerce and 
the arts upon industry. ‘ It signifies 
nothing,' says he, ‘ as to the main pur- 
pose of trade, how superfluous the ar- 
ticles which it furnishes are, — whether 
the want of them be real or imaginary, — 
whether it be founded in nature’ or in 
opinion, in fashion, habit, or emulation; 
it is enough that they be actually desired 
and sought after. Flourishing cities are 
raised and supported by trailing in to- 
bacco; populous towns subsist by the 
manufactory of ribands. A watch may 
be a very unnecessary appendage to the 
dress of a peasant, yet, if the peasant 
•will till the ground in order to obtain a 
watch, the true design of trade is an- 
swered ; and the watchmaker, while he 
olishes the case, or files the wheel of 
is machine, is contributing to the pro- 
duction of corn as effectually, though 
not so directly, as if he handled the 
spade, or held the plough. Tobacco is 
an acknowledged superfluity, and affords 
a remarkable instance of the caprice of 
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human appetite; yet, it the fisherman 
will ply his net, or the mariner fetch rice 
from foreign countries, in order to pro- 
cure to himself this indulgence, the 
market is supplied with two important 
articles of provision, by the instrument- 
ality of a merchandise which has no 
other apparent use than the gratification 
of a vitiated palate .’ — (Moral Philo- 
sophy, cap. 11.) 

The boundless extent and variety of 
the desires excited by the cultivation of 
commerce and the arts, combined with 
the tendency of population to increase 
proportionally to the means of subsist- 
ence, are the real causes of the advance- 
ment of mankind in civilization. ‘ Man 
never is, but always to be blest.' The 
most astonishing inventions do not les- 
sen the demand for them. The increased 
facilities of subsistence and of enjoyment 
which they afford add to the population, 
which speedily expanding to the limits 
of subsistence, how widely soever these 
may be extended, renders the necessity 
for’ fresh inventions as urgent as ever. 
Society is thus continually pressed for- 
ward ; — the discoveries of one age be- 
come the property of those that follow, 
and in their hands lead to new displays 
of the inventive faculty. But such is 
the nature of the human mind, that no 
amount of fortune can ever fully satisfy 
its cravings ; and such is the strength of 
the principle of increase in the species, 
that whatever be the supply of useful 
and desirable products in any country, 
and whatever be the state of the arts 
practised in it, the great bulk of the po- 
pulation must always * eat their bread 
in the sweat of their brow and are 
sure to feel, even in the most advanced 
periods, the full force of all those 
springs which at a remoter epoch, when 
commerce began to be established, im- 
pelled their forefathers to industry, and 
prompted them to contrive and accumu- 
late. 



Hitherto we have considered foreign 
commerce in a general point of view 
only, without inquiring into the various 
modes in which it is conducted, and 
through which it produces its effects. 
Neither, we confess, does this inquiry 
seem to us of much consequence ; pro- 
vided the results of the different modes 
in which we carry on our intercourse 
with other nations be substantially the 
same, their elucidation can only be of 



real importance to those engaged in 
them, and cannot materially interest the 
public. But Dr. Smith, and many other 
writers on commercial subjects, do not 
admit that the different sorts of com- 
merce maintained with the foreigner are 
equally advantageous. Dr. Smith, to 
whom only it is of any use to refer, con- 
tends, that a direct foreign trade, or the 
sending of commodities direct to a fo- 
reign country, and importing its pro- 
ducts in return, is the most advan- 
tageous ; that ‘ a round-about trade of 
consumption,' or that carried on by first 
buying from one set of foreigners, and 
selling to another set, some article of 
produce, is in the next degree advan- 
tageous ; and that the ‘ carrying trade,’ 
or the employment of ships and men in 
carrying the goods of foreigners from 
place to place, is the least advantageous 
of any. It is easy, however, to shew, that 
these distinctions rest on no good foun- 
dation. The only reason advanced by 
Dr. Smith in support of his opinion is, 
that in a round-about trade of consump- 
tion, or in the carrying trade, the capi- 
tals employed are longer of being re- 
turned. But had he reflected a little, he 
could hardly have failed to perceive 
that this is really of no importance : what 
all merchants, or rather all individuals 
look to, is the rale of net profit that may 
be made by engaging in different busi- 
nesses ; and they engage in that which 
they suppose, all things being taken into 
account, will yield most profit. Suppos- 
ing that the customary rate of profit is 
10 per cent., those engaged in businesses 
in which the capital is turned over ten 
times a-year will, at an average, realize 
a profit of 1 per cent, upon each trans- 
action ; while those engaged in bu- 
sinesses in which the returns are 
more distant, will realize a proportion- 
ally larger amount of profit when the 
returns Rre made. If, for example, the 
capital employed by one individual were 
only returned once a-year, it would, un- 
der the circumstances supposed, yield 
10 per cent, in a single payment; and 
were it returned only once in two or 
three years, it would at once produce 
20 or 30 per cent. Inasmuch, however, 
as it is by the rate of net profit that dif- 
ferent businesses yield, that we are al- 
ways to judge which is most, and which 
is least advantageous ; and as Dr. Smith 
has himself demonstrated, in another 
part of his great work, that no branch 
of industry can continue to be prose* 
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cilted in which profits are depressed be- 
low the common level, he has really de- 
monstrated the fallacy of the statements 
we have now been considering. 

Most treatises on commerce and poli- 
tical economy (that of M. Say among 
others), contain estimates of the com- 
parative extent and advantageousness of 
the home and foreign trade. But these 
estimates are rarely bottomed on any 
sound principle, and generally lead to 
the most unfounded conclusions. It is 
obvious that the amount of the commer- 
cial transactions carried on amongst 
the inhabitants of an extensive country, 
must very greatly exceed those which 
they carry on with foreigners. This, 
however, is not, as has been commonly 
supposed, sufficient to determine the 
question, which of them is most, or 
which is least, advantageous? Com- 
merce is not directly productive, nor is 
the good resulting from it to be mea- 
sured by its immediate effects. Besides 
distributing the various productions of 
art and industry in the best manner, it 
enables the divisions of labour to be 
introduced and perfected. When we 
send cloth or hardware to Portugal for 
wine, or to Brazil for sugar, we give 
what is as valuable as that which we 
receive ; and yet both parties gain 
largely by the transaction : for we get 
the wine and the sugar for what it 
took to produce them in countries that 
are peculiarly fitted for their growth ; 
and the foreigners are supplied with 
cloth and hardware for what these pro- 
ductions cost in a country where manu- 
facturing industry has been carried to 
the highest pitch of improvement. Were 
this intercourse put an end to, the terri- 
torial division of labour resulting from 
it would simultaneously cease ; and 
while we should be obliged either to 
make a shift without wine or sugar, or 
to produce them, or substitutes for 
them, at home, at a hundred or a 
thousand times the expense it now 
takes to fetch them from abroad, the 
Portuguese and Brazilians would be 
exposed to similar difficulties in get- 
ting cloth or hardware. It is clear, 
therefore, that in estimating the com- 
parative advantageousness of the home 
and foreign trades, it will not do to 
look merely at the number of trans- 
actions in each. The real question is, 
which occasions the greatest subdivision 
of employments, and gives the most 
powerful spur to industry ? This, how- 
ever, is a question that does not, per- 
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haps, admit of any very satisfactory 
solution. Without some species of 
home trade no division of employments 
could ever have been made, and man 
must have continued in ignorance and 
barbarism. And it is, therefore, true to 
say, that the home trade is the most 
indispensable to the rise and early pro- 
gress of the arts. But those who consi- 
der the influence of foreign commerce in 
making man acquainted with an infinity 
of useful and desirable products, of which 
he must otherwise have been ignorant, 
in diverting the industry of every country 
into the most profitable channels, in 
improving every process carried on at 
home, by opening the markets of the 
world to its produce, and in exciting the 
desires, and stimulating the industry and 
invention of all classes, will not hesitate 
to admit that it has principally contri- 
buted to advance society to the high 
state of improvement to which it has 
attained. 

Dr. Smith has also contended for the 
superior productiveness of the home 
trade on different, though, as it appears 
to us, not more tenable grounds than 
those now examined. 

‘ The capital,' says he, ‘ which sends 
Scotch manufactures to London, and 
brings back English corn and manufac- 
tures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, 
by every such operation, two British 
capitals, which had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of 
Great Britain. The capital employed in 
purchasing foreign goods for home con- 
sumption, when this purchase is made 
with the produce of domestic industry, 
replaces too, by every such operation, 
two distinct capitals; but one of them 
only is employed in supporting domestic 
industry. The capital which sends 
British goods to Portugal, and brings 
back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
replaces, by every such operation, only 
one British capital ; the other is a Por- 
tuguese one. Though the returns, 
therefore, of the foreign trade of con- 
sumption should be as quick as those of 
the home trade, the capital employed in 
it will give but one half of the encou- 
ragement to the industry of productive 
labour of the country.' — (tVeaXlh of 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 158.) 

Now it will be observed, that Dr. 
Smith does not say that the importation 
of foreign commodities has any tendency 
to force capital abroad ; and unless it do 
this, it is plain that the statement in the 
above paragraph is quite inconsistent 
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with the fundamental principle he has 
elsewhere established, that the produc- 
tive industry of every country must 
always be proportioned to the amount 
of its capital. Suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that the case put by Dr. 
Smith actually occurs, that the Scotch 
manufactures are sent to Portugal : it is 
obvious, that if the same demand con- 
tinue in London for Scotch manufac- 
tures as before they began to be sent 
abroad, an additional capital, and an 
additional number of labourers, will be 
required to furnish supplies for both the 
London and Portuguese markets. In 
this case, therefore, instead of the in- 
dustry of the country sustaining any 
diminution from the export of the Scotch 
manufactures to a foreign country, it 
would evidently be augmented, and a 
new field would be opened for the pro- 
fitable employment of stock. But if at 
the same time that the Scotch began to 
export manufactured goods to Portugal, 
the Londoners also found out a foreign 
market where they could be supplied at 
a cheaper rate with the goods they had 
previously imported from Scotland, all 
intercourse between Scotland and Lon- 
don would immediately cease, and the 
home trade would be changed for a 
foreign trade. It is obvious, however, 
that this change could not occasion any 
embarrassment, and that it would not 
throw a single individual out of em- 
ployment. On the contrary, a fresh 
stimulus would lie given to the manufac- 
tures, both of Scotland and the metro- 
polis, inasmuch as nothing but their 
being able to dispose of their produce to 
greater advantage could have induced 
the merchants to change the home for a 
foreign market. The fact is, that when 
a home trade is changed for a foreign 
trade, an additional capital belonging to 
the nation with which it is carried on 
enters into it ; but there is no diminution 
whatever, either of the capital or in- 
dustry of the nation which has made the 
change. So far from this, they are 
plainly diverted into more productive 
channels, and are employed with greater 
advantage. (For some further remarks 
on this subject, see Ricardo's Principles 
of Political Economy, 3rd edit. p. 419.) 

III. The Colony Trade forms the 
third great department into which com- 
merce is usually divided. 

Colonies are establishments formed 
in foreign countries by bodies of men, 
who voluntarily emigrate from, or are 
forcibly sent abroad by, the mother 



country. Various motives have, at dif- 
ferent periods, led to the formation of 
colonies. Sometimes, as in the case of 
most of the Greek colonies of antiquity, 
they were formed by citizens driven 
from their native country by the violence 
of political factions : sometimes, as in 
the case of the Roman colonies, they 
were formed for the purpose of bridling 
subjugated provinces ; the latter, in- 
deed, were a species of camps ormilitary 
stations, forming, ns it were, the ad- 
vanced posts of that mighty army which 
had its head-quarters at Rome. And 
sometimes, again, as in the case of the 
Phoenician colonies, and of most of 
those established in modem times, they 
have been formed for commercial pur- 
poses, or in the view of enriching the 
mother country', by opening new mar- 
kets from which she might, if she 
chose, exclude foreigners. 

The nature of the connexion that has 
existed between colonies and their 
mother countries has been exceedingly 
various. Most of the Greek colonies, 
being founded by private adventurers, 
who received no assistance from the 
government of the parent state, were 
really independent; the duties which 
they owed to their metropolis being such 
only as are due to kinsmen and friends, 
and not those due by subjects to their 
rulers. The Roman colonies, on the 
other hand, being founded by the state 
for an important political purpose, 
alwaysmaintained an intimate connexion 
with and dependance upon Rome. They 
formed the great bulwarks of the em- 
pire ; nor was the conquest of any pro- 
vince ever supposed to be completed till 
colonies had been established in it, and 
roads had rendered it accessible to the 
legions. The colonies established for 
commercial purposes have generally 
been subjected to such regulations as 
were deemed most, for the advantage of 
the parent state. Their growth has thus, 
in many instances, been retarded ; and 
they have been rendered less serviceable 
to their founders than they would have 
been bad they been treated with greater 
liberality. 

A colony retained in a state of depend- 
ance upon the mother country can be 
regarded in no other light than as one 
of her provinces. The trade carried on 
between them is really a branch of the 
home trade; and the remarks made 
upon the latter are all applicable to it. 
The only really interesting inquiry with 
respect to commercial colonies is that 
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which has for its object to investigate the 
nature and influence of the regulations 
to which their trade is subjected ; and 
upon this we shall enter in a subsequent 
part of this treatise. 

Chapter III. 

Means by which Commerce may be faci- 
litated — Money and Banks — Weights 

and Measures — Roads and Canals. 

To enumerate the various means by 
which commercial operations may be 
facilitated, would be an endless task. 
It would, in fact, embrace an examina- 
tion of everything contributing to render 
property secure, to simplify the law with 
respect to contracts, to soften the animo- 
sities that exist amongst nations, to 
render individuals alive to their real 
interests, &c. But there are certain 
institutions and contrivances which have 
a peculiarly commercial character, and 
without which commerce could not be 
carried on to any considerable extent. 
Money and banks, weights and measures, 
roads and canals, commercial treaties, 
&c. are of this description ; and we shall 
now subjoin a few remarks with respect 
to them. 

I. Money and Banks. Without the use 
of money, of some sort or other, com- 
mercial operations must have been 
greatly embarrassed. Innumerable dif- 
ficulties would occur in attempting to 
carry on trade by barter. A., for ex- 
ample, has a quantity of wheat which 
he wishes to dispose of for a quantity 
of cloth belonging to B. ; but the latter 
being already sufficiently supplied with 
wheat, no exchange can take place 
between them. In such a case A. would 
have to learn what commodity B. would 
be inclined to accept in exchange for his 
cloth ; and having acquired this infor- 
mation he would next have to seek out 
some third person willing to part with 
the equivalent demanded by B. in ex- 
change for wheat. It might not, per- 
haps, be possible for A. to get his pur- 
pose effected so early as has here been 
supposed, or without negociating other 
subsidiary exchanges. What has been 
stated is, however, sufficient to evince 
the extreme difficulty of carrying on 
commerce in this way. 

Money was introduced to obviate 
these difficulties, which it has done very 
completely. Every one being desirous 
to have the means of readily acquiring 
whatever he wanted, would endeavour 
to exchange a portion of his own pro- 



duce for that which he observed was 
most in demand, and which passed most 
readily from hand to hand. By degrees 
this commodity would come to be used 
as a common medium of exchange, as a 
standard by which to measure the value 
of others, and as the equivalent given 
for them ; in a word, it would become 
money. 

An immense variety of commodities 
have been used as money in different 
countries and stages of society. But 
in civilized countries the precious metals 
have l)een uniformly used as such, 
to the exclusion of every other, except 
what, is merely subsidiary to them. 
They have been indebted for this dis- 
tinction, not to any law or agreement 
amongst nations, hut to their qualities — 
their durability, divisibility, sameness, 
great value in small bulk, &c. Their 
employment as money dates from a very 
remote epoch. At first they were in an 
unfashioned form, in bars, ingots, or 
dust. They were speedily, however, 
formed into coins, or impressed with a 
stamp indicating their weight and fine- 
ness. Their use in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life was thus greatly fa- 
cilitated; and they became the most 
convenient instruments that can be 
imagined for effecting exchanges, and 
gave an extraordinary stimulus to com- 
merce. 

It is, however, material to observe, 
that the use of coined money does not 
change the principle on which exchanges 
were previously conducted. The coin- 
age saves the trouble of weighing and 
assaying gold and silver, but it does 
nothing more. It declares the weight 
and purity of the metal in a coin ; but 
the value of that metal or coin is, in all 
cases, determined by those principles 
which determine the value of other 
things, and would be as little affected by 
being recoined with a new denomination 
as the burden of a ship by a change of 
her name. 

Inaccurate notions with respect to the 
influence of coinage seem to have given 
rise to the opinion, so long entertained, 
that coins were merely the signs of 
values 1 But it is clear that they hav» 
no more claim to this designation than 
bars of iron or copper, sacks of wheat, 
or any other commodity. They ex- 
change for other things, because they 
are desirable articles, and are possessed 
of real intrinsic value. A draft, check, 
or bill, may not improperly, perhaps, be 
regarded as the sign of the money to be 
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given for it ; but that money is nothing 
but a commodity; it is not a sign, it is 
the thing signified. 

The term standard is used to desig- 
nate the purity and weight of coins, that 
is, the fineness of the metal of which 
they are made, and the quantity of it 
contained in them. 

A pound troy, or 12 os. of the metal 
of which English silver coins are made, 
contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 
18 dwts. alloy. This pound is coined 
into 66 shillings, so that each shilling 
contains 80.727 grains fine silver, and 
87.27 grains standard silver; and the 
money pound, consisting of 20 shillings, 
contains 1614. 545 grains pure silver, and 
1745.454 grains standard silver. From 
1600 down to 1816, the pound weight of 
standard silver bullion was coined into 
62 shillings. All the English silver 
coins have been coined out of silver of 
11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, from the Conquest 
to this moment, except for the short 
period of sixteen years, from the 34th 
Henry VIII. to the 2nd Elizabeth. 

The fineness of gold is estimated by 
carat grains equivalent to 2 j dwts. troy; 
gold of the highest degree of fineness, or 
pure, being said to be 24 carats fine. 
The purity of our present gold coins is 
1 1 parts tine gold and 1 part alloy. The 
sovereign, or twenty-shilling-piece, con- 
tains 113.001 grains fine gold, and 
123.274 grains standard gold. The 
pound troy of standard gold is coined 
into 46 sovereigns and ftoths of a sove- 
reign, or into 46/. 14s. 6 d. The mint or 
standard price of gold is, therefore, said 
to be 46/. 14s. 6 d. per pound troy, or, 
31. 17s. 10Jd. an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no 
value : it is allowed in order to save the 
trouble and expense that would be in- 
curred in refining the metals to their 
highest degree of purity ; and because, 
when its quantity is small, it renders the 
coins harder, and less liable to be worn 
or rubbed. Were the quantity of alloy 
considerable, it would lessen the splen- 
dour and ductility of the metals, and 
would add too much to the weight of 
the coins. 

Originally, the coins of all countries 
seem to have had the same denomina- 
tions as the weights commonly used in 
them ; and contained the exact quantity 
of the precious metals indicated by their 
name. Thus, the talent was a weight 
used in the earliest period by the Greeks ; 
the as or pondo by the Romans ; the 
litre by the French ; and th e pound by 



the English and Scotch ; and the coins 
originally in use in Greece, Italy, France, 
and England, bore the same names, 
and weighed precisely a talent, a pondo, 
a livre, and a pound. The standard has 
not, however, been preserved inviolate, 
either in ancient or modern times. The 
necessities of governments, and the un- 
founded notion, so generally diffused, 
that coins derived their value rather 
from the coinage than from the quantity 
of metal contained in them, has every- 
where led to their degradation. Coins 
have been less enfeebled in England than 
in any other country ; but even here the 
quantity of silver in a pound sterling is 
less than the third part of a pound 
weight, the quantity it contained in 1300. 
At the union of the crowns, in 1600, 
the coins current in Scotland contained 
the twelfth part only of the silver they 
contained in 1296. In France, the livre 
current in 1789 contained less than one 
sixty-sixth part of the silver implied in 
its name, and which it had contained 
previously to 1103. In Spain, and some 
other countries, the degradation has 
been carried even further. 

When two metals, as gold and silver, 
are formed into coins, and may be used 
indifferently, as legal tenders, in all pay- 
ments, the proportion which the one 
bears to the other must be fixed by au- 
thority. But how accurately soever this 
proportion may be made to correspond 
with the real value of the metals, when 
it is fixed, it will not continue to be 
accurate for any considerable period. 
Each of the metals is liable to have its 
value affected by circumstances which 
may not affect the other ; and whenever 
any variation of this sort takes place, it 
becomes the interest of all debtors to 
use that metal only which is overvalued, 
so that it becomes the only currency. 
In the French mint silver was for a 
long period overvalued, as compared 
with gold ; and in England gold was 
for a long period overvalued, as com- 
pared with silver: and hence the reason 
that silver coins form almost the sole 
currency of France, and gold coins that 
of England. In this country a new sys- 
tem was, however, adopted in 1816. 
Gold coins were then declared to be the 
only legal tender in all payments of more 
than 40s.: and the weight of the silver 
coins being, as has been already re- 
marked, at the same time diminished, 
they became a merely subsidiary cur- 
rency. This system has been found to 
answer very well. 
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Copper coins are only legal tender to 
the extent of one shilling in any one 
payment : they are, in respect of silver, 
what silver coins now are in respect of 
gold. 

(Tables are added to this treatise, 
giving a succinct view of the variations in 
the weight, fineness, and sterling value 
of the English coins at different periods ; 
and of the value of the principal foreign 
coins now in circulation.) 

But notwithstanding the precious 
metals are in many respects admirably 
fitted to serve as a medium of exchange, 
they have two very serious drawbacks — 
their cost, and the difficulty and expense 
of carrying them from place to place. 
If the currency of Great Britain con- 
sisted only of gold, it would amount to 
at least sixty millions of sovereigns; 
and the expense attending such a cur- 
rency, allowing only J per cent, for wear 
and tear and loss of coins, could not be 
reckoned at less than 3,250,000/. a-year. 
It is obvious, too, that were there no- 
thing but coins in circulation, the con- 
veyance of large sums from place to 
place, to discharge accounts, would be 
a very laborious process, and that even 
small sums could not be conveyed with- 
out considerable difficulty; and hence 
it is that roost commercial and highly 
civilized nations have endeavoured to 
fabricate a portion of their money of 
less costly materials, and have resorted 
to various devices for economizing the 
use of coin. Of the substitutes for coin 
hitherto suggested, paper is by far the 
most important, and is in all respects 
the least objectionable. Instead of dis- 
charging their debts by a payment of 
the precious metals, individuals, on 
whose solvency the public may rely, pay 
them by giving a bill or draft for the 
sum, payable in coin at sight or at so 
many days after date ; and as this bill 
or draft passes currently from hand to 
hand as cash, it performs all the func- 
tions of coin, while it saves its expense 
to the public. A sense of the advan- 
tages that might be derived from the 
circulation of such bills or drafts led to 
the institution of banks for their regular 
issue. A banker, on being applied to 
for a loan, does not make the advance 
in gold or silver, but in his own notes ; 
and while these serve equally well as 
cash to the borrower, the issuer derives 
the same rate of interest from them that 
he would have derived from an advance 
of cash ; his profits consisting of the 
excess of interest derived from the notes 



he has issued, over the interest of the 
cash or unproductive stock he is obliged 
to keep in his coffers to meet the de- 
mands of the public for payment of his 
notes, and the expenses of his establish- 
ment Besides this sort of banks, there 
are also banks of deposit, or banks for 
keeping merchants' money. A mer- 
chant using a bank of this sort makes 
all his considerable payments by drafts 
upon his bankers, and sends all the bills 
due to him to them to be presented, and 
noted if not duly paid. By this means 
he saves the trouble and expense of 
keeping a quantity of unemployed mo- 
ney at home, of receiving coins or notes 
that are not genuine, and of making any 
mistakes with respect to the presenta- 
tion of due bills ; and in consequence of 
the saving of money that is thus effected, 
a much less quantity serves for the de- 
mand of the public. 

But the great advantage of banks, in 
a commercial point of view, consists in 
the facility they afford for making pay- 
ments at distant places, and for the 
negociation of bills of exchange. Many 
of the banking companies, established in 
different districts, have a direct inter- 
course with each other ; and they have 
all correspondents in London. Hence, 
an individual residing in any part of the 
country, who may wish to make a pay- 
ment in any other part, however distant, 
may effect his object by applying to the 
bank nearest to him. Thus, suppose 
A, of Penzance, has a payment to make 
toB, of Inverness. To send the money 
by post would be hazardous, and if there 
were fractional parts of a pound in the 
sum, it would hardly be practicable to 
make use of the post. How, then, will 
A manage ? He will pay the sum to a 
banker in Penzance, and his creditor in 
Inverness will receive it from a banker 
there. The transaction is very simple : 
the Penzance banker orders his corre- 
spondent in London to pay to the cor- 
respondent of the Inverness banker the 
sum in question on account of B ; and 
the Inverness banker, being advised in 
course of post of what has been done, 
pays B. A small commission, charged 
by the Penzance banker, and the post- 
ages, constitute the whole expense. 
There is no risk whatever; and the 
affair is transacted in the most commo- 
dious and cheapest manner. 

Bills of exchange are most commonly 
used in the settlement of transactions 
between merchants residing in different 
countries; but they are also frequently 
G 
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used anions' merchants of the same 
country. They are merely orders ad- 
dressed by a creditor to a debtor, direct- 
ing the latter to pay his debt to some 
specified party in his vicinity. But 
notwithstanding this simplicity, their 
introduction has given unusual facilities 
and security to all sorts of mercantile 
transactions, and has been productive 
of much advantage to all classes. Wa 
borrow from the British Merchant (iii., 
p. 97,) the following exposition of the 
mode in which bills of exchange are 
employed to adjust debts in different 
places 

‘ Suppose a tenant in Wiltshire has 
to pay 1001. of rent to his landlord in 
London ; and that the woollen- draper 
in London has to pay the like sum to 
the clothier in Wiltshire: both these 
debts may be paid, without transmitting 
one farthing from the one place to the 
other, by bills of exchange, or by ex- 
changing one debtor for the other; thus, 
the tenant may receive his landlord's 
order to pay 1 00/. to the clothier in the 
country; and the woollen-draper may 
receive his clothier’s order to pay the 
like sum to the landlord in town. These 
two orders are properly called bills of 
exchange ; the debts are exchanged by 
them; that is, the woollen-draper in 
town, instead of the tenant in the coun- 
try, is become debtor to the landlord; 
and the tenant in the country, instead 
of the woollen-draper in town, is become 
debtor to the clothier ; and when these 
orders are complied with, the two debts 
between London and the country are 
discharged without sending one shilling 
in specie from the one to the other.’ 

The debts due by merchants residing 
in one country to those of another are, 
for the most part, discharged in the 
same maimer. The transmission of 
money from place to place is thus al- 
most wholly avoided; and the largest 
payments are effected without the least 
risk and almost without any expense. 

11. Weights and Measures. The 
employment of some sort of standards 
by winch to measure and compare the 
specific gravities and magnitudes of 
different articles, must, at a very early 
period, have been seen to be indis- 
pensable to the easy and accurate ar- 
rangement of commercial transactions. 
The earliest standards of lineal measure 
seem to have been, for the most part, 
derived from portions of the human 
body : as the cubit, or length of the arm 
from the elbow to the, tip of the middle 



finger ; the foot ; the ulna, arm, or 
yard ; the span ; the digit, or finger ; 
the fathom, or space from the extremity 
of the one hand to the extremity of the 
other when they are both extended in 
opposite directions ; the pace, &c. — 
Larger spaces were estimated by mea- 
sures formed out of multiples of the 
smaller ones; and sometimes in days' 
journeys, or by the space which it was 
supposed a man might travel in a day, 
using a reasonable degree of diligence. 

But lineal measures can only be used 
to determine the magnitude of surfaces 
or of solid bodies. The magnitude of 
bodies in a liquid or fluid state has to be 
determined by what are termed mea- 
sures of capacity. It is probable that, 
in the infancy of society, shells, or other 
hollow instruments afforded by nature, 
were used as standards. But the inac- 
curacy of the conclusions drawn from 
referring to them must soon have become 
obvious ; and it was early discovered 
that, to obtain an accurate measure of 
liquids, nothing more was necessary 
than to construct an artificial measure, 
the dimensions, and consequently the 
capacity of which should be determined 
by the lineal measures previously adopted 
by the society. 

The determination of the specific gra- 
vity or weight of different bodies sup- 
poses the invention of the balance — an 
instrument of the highest antiquity. It 
appears probable that cubes of some 
common lineal measure, as a Toot, or 
the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, 
lead, iron, or some other metal, were 
early used as standards of weight. In 
many countries, however, grains of com 
seem to have formed the original stand- 
ard. Hence in this, as well as in several 
other nations, the lowest denomination 
of weight is a grain ; and thirty-two of 
these grains are direfcted, by the ancient 
statute de compositio mensurarum, to 
compose a penny-weight, twenty of which 
make an ounce, twelve ounces a pound, 
and so upwards. 

The extension of commercial transac- 
tions must speedily have disclosed the 
importance of having weights and mea- 
sures determined by some fixed stand- 
ard. But as the size of the different 
parts of the human body differ in differ- 
ent individuals, it is necessary to select 
some durable article, a metallic rod, for 
example, of the length of an average 
foot, cubit. See., and to make it the 
standard with which all the other feet, 
cubits, &c„ used in mensuration, should 
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correspond. These standards have been 
preserved with the greatest care; at 
Rome they were kept in the temple of 
Jupiter ; and among the Jews, their 
custody was entrusted to the family of 
Aaron. 

In England, our ancient historians 
tell us, that a new, or rather a revised 
standard of lineal measure was intro- 
duced by Henry I., who ordered that 
the ulna, or ancient ell, which corre- 
sponds to the modem yard, should be 
made of the exact length of his own arm, 
and that the other measures of length 
Bhould be raised upon it. This stand- 
ard has been maintained without any 
sensible variation. In 1742, the Royal 
Society had a yard made, from a very 
careful comparison of the standard ells 
or yards of the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth, kept at the Exchequer. 
In 1758, an exact copy was made of the 
Royal Society's yard ; and this copy 
having been examined by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, and reported 
by them to be equal to the standard 
yard, it was marked as such ; and this 
identical yard is declared, by the Aet 5 
Geo, IV., cap. 74, to be the standard 
of lineal measure in Great Britain. 

The confusion and inconvenience 
attending the use of weights and mea- 
sures of the same denomination, but of 
different magnitudes, was early re- 
marked ; and there is hardly a country 
in which efforts have not been made to 
reduce them to the same uniform sys- 
tem. Numerous acts of parliament 
have been passed having this object in 
view, and enjoining the use of the same 
weights and measures under very severe 
penalties. But, owing to the inveteracy 
of ancient customs and the difficulty of 
enforcing the new regulations, these 
statutes have always had a very limited 
influence, and the greatest diversity has 
continued to prevail, except in lineal 
measures. But the statute 5 Geo. IV., 
cap. 74, seems to have at length effected 
what former statutes had failed of ac- 
complishing. It is, perhaps, indebted 
for its success in this respect to the 
limited nature of the changes which it 
introduced. It made no alteration in 
the lineal measures previously in use ; 
neither did it affect the previously ex- 
isting system of weights. The measures 
of capacity are the only ones which it 
has changed. The wine gallon formerly 
contained 23 1 cubic inches, and the ale 
gallon 282; but these have been both 



supersededjby the imperial gallon, which 
contains 27?| cubic inches. 

As the standards adopted in most 
countries have been in a great degree 
arbitrary, it has long been the opinion 
of scientific men that, to construct a 
more perfect system of weights and 
measures, some natural and unchange- 
able basis should be adopted. It has, 
indeed, been contended by Paucton and 
Bailly, that the ancient measures had 
been deduced from a basis of this sort ; 
and that the stadium always formed an 
aliquot part of the earth's circumference, 
that part differing amongst different na- 
tions and authors. But no learning or 
ingenuity can induce any reasonable 
person to believe what is so obviously 
incredible. The ancients had no means 
of determining the earth's circumference 
with anything like the accuracy required 
to render it the great unit of a system 
of measures ; and, what is equally deci- 
sive, no ancient author ever makes the 
slightest allusion to any such standard. 

In more modern times, however, the 
idea of seeking for a unit of measure 
and weight in some unchangeable na- 
tural object has been practically carried 
into effect. The standards that have 
been usually proposed for this purpose 
have been some aliquot part of the 
quadrant of the meridian, or the length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds in 
some given latitude. The latter has 
been in so far adopted into the existing 
system of weights and measures, estab- 
lished by the Act of 1824, that the 
length of the standard yard, as compared 
with that of a pendulum vibrating se- 
conds in the latitude of London, is de- 
termined to be in the proportion of 36 
inches to 39 T yW,5 inches. 

The new metrical system, established 
in France subsequently to the Revolu- 
tion, is founded on the measurement 
of the quadrant of the meridian, or of 
the distance from the pole to the equa- 
tor. This distance having been deter- 
mined with the greatest care, the ten- 
millionth part of it was assumed as the 
metre, or unit of length, all the other 
lineal measures being multiples or sub- 
multiples of it in decimal proportion. 
The metre is equal to 39 - 3708 English 
inches ; the gramme, or unit of weight, 
is a cubic centimetre, or the one-hun- 
dredth part of a metre of distilled 
water, of the temperature of melting 
ice, and weighs 15-434 grains Troy; 
the litre, or unit of the measures of 
C 3 
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capacity, is equal to 6P028 cubic inches. 
In 1812, the scientific precision of this 
system was so far relaxed, that the 
weights and measures founded upon the 
metre are allowed to be divided into 
halves, quarters, eighths, &c, 

(See the Tables annexed to this Trea- 
tise, for an account of the values of the 
principal weights and measures of fo- 
reign countries.) 

III. Roads, Canals, #c . — Next to 
the introduction of money, and weights 
and measures, the formation of good 
roads, bridges, and canals, gives the 
greatest facility to commerce, and con- 
tributes more powerfully, perhaps, than 
anything else to the progress of im- 
provement. They have been denomi- 
nated national veins and arteries; and 
the latter are not more indispensable to 
the existence of individuals, than im- 
proved communications are to a healthy 
state of the public economy. It were 
vain to attempt to point out in detail the 
various advantages derived from the easy 
means of communication that exist in 
Great Britain. There is not a single dis- 
trict that is not indebted to others for a 
large part of its supplies, even of some of 
the bulkiest commodities. Besides the 
coal, metals, minerals, timber, com, &c., 
conveyed from one part of the empire to 
another by sea, immense quantities are 
conveyed from place to place in the in- 
terior, by roads and canals ; and every 
improvement effected in the means of 
conveyance has obviously the same ef- 
fect upon the cost of commodities that 
have to be conveyed, as an improve- 
ment in the methods by which they are 
raised or manufactured. 

Wherever the means of internal com- 
munication are deficient in a country, 
the inhabitants must unavoidably dis- 
perse themselves over its surface. Cities 
were originally founded by individuals 
congregating more, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose of national defence and protection, 
than for any other cause. But in coun- 
tries where good government is esta- 
blished, and property is secure, men re- 
sort to cities only from a sense of the 
advantages they afford. The scale on 
which business is there conducted pre- 
sents facilities that cannot be elsewhere 
afforded for making a fortune ; and the 
extent to which the subdivision of em- 
ployments is carried opens a field for 
the exercise of all sorts of talent; at 
the same time that it improves and per- 
fects all sorts of arts, whether subser- 
vient to industrious or scientific pursuits. 



or to those of pleasure and dissipation. 
It is this that attracts the aspirins:, the 
industrious, the gay, and the profligate, 
to cities, — that fills them with the best 
and the worst part of the species. The 
competition that takes place in a great 
town, — the excitement that is constantly 
kept up, the collision of so many minds 
brought into immediate contact, and all 
endeavouring to outstrip each other in 
their respective departments, developes 
all the resources of the human mind, and 
renders a great city a perpetually radiat- 
ing focus of intelligence and invention. 
There are, however, considerable clogs 
upon the continued increase of cities. 
The food and fuel made use of by the in- 
habitants, and the raw products on which 
their industry is to be exerted, must all 
be brought from the country ; and ac- 
cording as the size of the city increases, 
the distances from which its supplies 
must be brought become so much the 
greater, that ultimately the cost of their 
conveyance may be so great, as to ba- 
lance or more the peculiar advantages 
resulting from a residence in town. 
Hence the impossibility of a large, or 
even a considerable city existing any- 
where without possessing considerable 
means of communication either with the 
surrounding country, or with other coun- 
tries ; and hence, too, the explanation of 
the apparently singular fact, of almost 
all large cities having been founded on 
or near the sea, or a navigable river. 
Had I,ondon been an inland town, fifty 
miles from the shore, it is abundantly 
certain that she could not have attained 
to one-third her present size; but the faci- 
lities afforded by her admirable situation 
on the Thames, for the importation of 
all sorts of produce from abroad, as well 
as from other parts of England, will en- 
able her, should her commerce continue 
to prosper, to add to her colossal mag- 
nitude for centuries to come. 

But all towns cannot be founded on 
the sea-coast or the banks of navigable 
rivers ; and the growth of those in inland 
situations must, in all cases, depend on 
their means of communication with the 
surrounding country. Without our im- 
proved roads and canals, the great in- 
land manufacturing towns with which 
England is studded, such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, 
Preston, See., could not exist. They 
enable the inhabitants to obtain the rude 
products of the soil and the mines, al- 
most as cheap as if they lived in country 
villages. There is thus nothing, or next 
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to nothing, to detract from the advan- 
tages which the inventive and enterprising 
artisan may expect to realize from re- 
sorting to these great hives of industry. 
And, owing to the gigantic scale on 
which all sorts of industry are conducted 
in them, the scope afforded for the em- 
ployment of the most powerful machines, 
and the appropriation of particular sets 
of workmen to every separate process, 
however minute, manufacturing industry 
is carried to a degree of perfection that 
almost exceeds belief. 

The influence that the growth of a 
large town has upon agriculture is great 
and striking. 4 In the neighbourhood,' 
says Dr. Paley, 4 of trading towns, and 
in those districts which carry on a com- 
munication with the markets of trading 
towns, the husbandmen are busy and 
skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land 
is managed to the best advantage, and 
double the quantity of com or herbage 
(articles which are ultimately converted 
into human provision) raised from it, of 
what the same soil yields in remoter and 
more neglected parts of the country. 
Wherever a thriving manufactory finds 
means to establish itself, a new vegeta- 
tion springs up around it I believe it 
is true, that agriculture never arrives at 
any considerable, mefch less at its highest, 
degree of perfection when it is not con- 
nected with trade ; that is, when the de- 
mand for the produce is not increased 
by the consumption of trading cities.' — 
(Moral Philosophy, book vi. cap. 1 1 .) 

But the fact of their being mainly 
conducive to the growth of cities, is not 
the only advantage which improved roads 
and canals confer upon agriculture. 
Without their aid it would be impossible 
to carry to distant places sufficient sup- 
plies of such bulky and heavy articles as 
lime, marl, shells, and other manures, 
necessary to give luxuriance to the crops 
of rich soils, and to render those that 
are poor productive. Not only, too, 
would inferior roads lessen the market 
for farm produce, and consequently the 
quantity raised, but a larger proportional 
number of horses or other cattle would 
be required to convey the diminished pro- 
duce to market. It is plain, therefore, 
that good roads are both, directly and 
indirectly a prime source of agricultural 
improvement directly, by increasing 
the quantity, and reducing the cost of 
manure ; and by increasing the quantity 
and reducing the cost of conveying farm 
produce to market ; and, indirectly, by 
providing for the growth and indefinite 



extension of cities and towns, that is, of 
the markets for agricultural produce. 

Increased speed of conveyance is one 
of the principal advantages that have 
resulted from the formation of good 
roads, the invention of steam-packets, 
&c. Suppose that it takes two days to 
travel by an uneven ill-made road be- 
tween any two places ; and that by im- 
proving the road, the journey may be 
accomplished in one day; the effect is 
the same as if the distance were reduced 
a half ; and there is not only a great 
saving of time to travellers, but also a 
great saving from the more speedy con- 
veyance of commodities. This latter is 
a point of much more importance than 
is commonly supposed. It is not pos- 
sible to form any correct estimate of the 
value of the products that are constantly 
in the act of being carried from place to 
place in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
is certain, however, that it is very great ; 
and every additional facility of convey- 
ance, by bringing such products more 
rapidly to their destination, and enabling 
them to be sooner applied to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, 
renders large quantities of capital avail- 
able for industrious purposes, that would 
otherwise be locked up. 

Roads of one sort or other must, of 
course, exist in every country emerged 
from barbarism, — but in England, the 
statute of the 28th of Philip and Mary, 
which is still in force, is the first legisla- 
tive enactment in which a regular provi- 
sion was made for the repair of the 
roads. The preamble to this statute de- 
clares, that the roads were tedious and 
noisome to travel on, and dangerous to 
passengers and carriages; and, there- 
fore, it enacts, that in every parish two 
surveyors of the highways shall be an- 
nually chosen, and the inhabitants of all 
parishes obliged, according to their re- 
spective ability, to provide labourers, car- 
riages, tools, &c., for four days each 
year, to work upon the roads, under the 
direction of the surveyors. This sys- 
tem, though in many respects exceed- 
ingly defective, was at the time justly 
considered a great improvement, and 
answered pretty well till the reign of 
Charles II., when, owing to the increase 
of carriages, particularly about London, 
it became necessary to adopt more effi- 
cient measures for the formation and 
repair of roads ; and the plan of impos- 
ing tolls upon those who made use of 
the roads began then to be adopted. 
But this system was not carried into 
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full effect, and placed upon a solid foot- 
ing, till about 1767, when it was ex- 
tended to the great roads to all parts of 
the country ; the contributions of labour 
under the Act of Philip and Mary being 
then appropriated entirely to the cross 
or country roads. A money payment is 
also very frequently made instead of a 
contribution in labour. 

When the plan for extending turnpike 
roads from the metropolis to distant 
parts of the country was in agitation, 
the counties in the neighbourhood of 
London petitioned Parliament against it, 
alleging, that the remoter counties would 
be able, from the comparative cheap- 
ness of labour in them, to sell their pro- 
duce in London at a lower rate than they 
could do ; and that their rents would be 
reduced, and cultivation ruined by the 
measure! Luckily this interested op- 
position proved ineffectual, and instead 
of being injurious to the counties ad- 
joining the metropolis, the improve, 
ment of the roads has been quite as be- 
neficial to them as to those at a dis- 
tance, inasmuch as, by providing for the 
indefinite extension of the city, it has 
rendered it a far better market for their 
culiar productions than it would have 
en, had its growth been checked, 
which must have been the case long ago, 
had the improvements in question not 
been made. 

The .plan of making and repairing 
roads by contributions of labour is not 
peculiar to England, but was at one pe- 
riod general all over Europe. By an 
Act of the Scotch Parliament, passed in 
16G9, all persons engaged in husbandry 
were obliged to labour six days each 
year, before or after harvest, upon the 
public roads ; the farmers and landlords 
being, at the same time, obliged to fur- 
nish horses, carts, &c., according to the 
extent of land occupied by them. The 
inconveniencies of such a system are 
many and obvious. Those who get no 
pay for their work, and who perform it 
against their will, waste their time and 
industry; and there is besides a great 
loss incurred by the interruption of the 
regular pursuits of the labourer. A 
Sense of these disadvantages led, in the 
early part of the reign of George III., to 
a commutation of the labour contribu- 
tion for a money-tax on land, rated ac- 
cording to its valuation in the cess-books. 
This measure has been productive of the 
best effects. Previously to its taking 
place, the roads, even in the be3t culti- 
vated districts of Scotland, were in the 



worst possible state ; now, however, they 
are about the very best in Europe. 

A similar system has been followed 
on the Continent. When Turgot en- 
tered on his administration, he sent a 
circular letter to the road-surveyors and 
engineers of the different provinces of 
France, desiring them to transmit esti- 
mates, framed on the most liberal scale, 
of the sums of money for which the 
usual repairs might be made on the 
old roads, and the ordinary extent of 
new ones constructed. The average of 
the estimates shewed that a money con- 
tribution of about 10,000,000 livres 
a-year would suffice for these objects: 
whereas Turgot shewed, that the execu- 
tion of these repairs and constructions, 
by contributions of forced labour, or cor- 
v(es. cost not less than 40,000,000 livres ! 
— (Art. Taxation, Supp. to Ency. Brit.) 

There is still, however, a great deal 
of labour performed on the cross and 
country roads of England, under the 
system established by the Act of Philip 
and Mary. Its continuance is most pro- 
bably to be ascribed to the want of any 
ready means for its commutation. 

It is the duty of Government to fur- 
nish assistance towards the formation of 
roads and bridges in parts of the coun- 
try where they are necessary, and where 
the funds required for their formation 
cannot otherwise be obtained. But it is 
in such cases extremely desirable, in 
order to prevent Government from being 
deceived by interested representations, 
that those more immediately concerned 
in the undertaking should be bound to 
contribute a considerable portion of its 
expense. This has been done in the 
case of the Highland roads. Down to 
a very recent period, large tracts in the 
Highlands were' quite inaccessible, and 
were, consequently, in a great measure 
shut out from all improvement ; while 
the rugged nature of the country and 
the poverty of the inhabitants rendered 
any attempt to construct improved roads 
an” undertaking beyond their means. 
Under these circumstances. Government 
came forward, and engaged to advance 
half the expense of making roads and 
bridges in certain districts, on condition 
that the landlords and others interested, 
should advance the other half, and that 
the work should be executed under the di- 
rection of Parliamentary Commissioners 
and engineers. This arrangement has 
been highly beneficial. Through its 
means about 600 miles of excellent roads 
have been constructed; and in conse- 
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quenee of the easy means of communi- 
cation they afford, a spirit of improve- 
ment has been excited even in the wildest 
and least frequented districts. 

Dr. Smith seems to have inclined to 
the opinion, that the roads of a country 
would be better attended to, and more 
economically managed, were they placed 
under the control of government, than 
when they are left to be planned and 
superintended by private individuals. 
But this opinion does not seem to rest 
on any good foundation. It is, perhaps, 
true that a few of the great roads be- 
tween the principal towns of a county 
might be better laid out by government 
surveyors, than by surveyors appointed 
by the gentlemen of the different coun- 
ties through which they pass. But 
these great roads bear but a very small 
proportion to the total extent of cross 
and other roads with which every county 
either is, 'or ought to be, intersected ; 
and, besides, it is abundantly certain, 
that when the formation of the great 
roads is left, as in Great Britain, to the 
care of those, who, either by themselves 
or their tenants, have to defray the 
greater part of the expense of their con- 
struction and repair, they will be ma- 
naged, if not with greater skill, at least 
with far more economy than if they 
were entrusted to the agents of govern- 
ment. M. Dupin has set this matter in 
the clearest point of view, in the re- 
marks he has made on the administra- 
tion of the roads in France and England. 
In the former they are entirely under the 
control of government, and the conse- 
quence is, that while there is a useless 
expenditure upon a few great roads, the 
cross-roads are almost entirely neglected, 
and the facilities of internal intercourse 
arc incomparably inferior to ours. 

It appears from a paper printed by 
order of the House of Commons, in 
1818, that the length of the different 
paved streets and turnpike-roads in 
England and Wales, at that period, 
amounted to about 20,000 miles, and 
the length of the other highways to about 
95,000 miles. The value of the labour 
performed in kind upon the roads is esti- 
mated, in the same paper, at 515,0001. 
a-year; the commutation money, paid 
for contributions of labour, is estimated 
at 271,000/. ; and the average produce 
of the tolls is estimated at 570,000/.; 
making the total yearly expenditure 
upon all the roads of England and 
Wales, in 1818, to be, 1,356,000/. At 
this moment it may be estimated at 
1 , 600 , 000 /, 



In fixing the rate of tolls, great care 
should be taken to keep them as low as 
possible. When they are either too 
much multiplied or too high, they have 
a very pernicious influence. They then 
operate as a most oppressive and un- 
equal tax on commerce ; and obstruct 
that very intercourse they are intended 
to furnish the means of promoting. The 
same remark is applicable to all sorts of 
dock and harbour dues, light-house 
dues, &c. When confined within due 
bounds they cannot justly be objected 
to ; for nothing can be fairer than that 
those who benefit by such increased 
facilities and security in the prosecution 
of their businesses should pay for them. 
But whenever they exceed the proper 
limits, they tempt the navigator to resort 
to ports where the charges are lower, 
and to direct his course through more 
insecure but less costly channels. 

It is not easy for those accustomed to 
travel along the smooth and level roads 
by which every part of this country is 
now intersected, to form any accurate 
idea of the difficulties the traveller had 
to encounter a century ago. Roads 
were then hardly formed ; and, in sum- 
mer, not unfrequently consisted of the 
bottoms of rivulets. Down to the middle 
of last century, most of the goods 
conveyed from place to place in Scot- 
land, at least where the distances were 
not very great, were carried, not by carts 
or waggons, but on horseback. Oat- 
meal, coals, turf, and even straw and hay, 
were conveyed in this way 1 At this 
period, and for long previous, there was 
a set of single-horse traffickers (cadgers) 
that regularly plied between different 
places, supplying the inhabitants with 
such articles as were then most in de- 
mand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, earth- 
enware, &c. : these were usually conveyed 
in sacks or baskets, suspended one on 
each side the horse. But in carrying 
goods between distant places, it was 
necessary to employ a cart, as all that a 
horse could carry on his back was not 
sufficient to defray the cost of a long 
journey. The time that the carriers 
(for such was the name given to those 
that used carts) usually required to 
perform their journeys, seems now 
almost incredible. The common carrier 
from Selkirk to Edinburgh," thirty-eight 
miles distant, required a fortnight for 
his journey between the two places, 
going and returning! The road origi- 
nally was among the most perilous in 
the whole country ; a considerable ex- 
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tent of it lay in the bottom of that dis- 
trict called Gala-water, from the name 
of the principal stream, the channel of 
the water being, when not flooded, the 
track chosen as the most level, and 
easiest to travel in. 

Even between the largest cities the 
means of travelling were but little supe- 
rior. In 1678, an agreement was made 
to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, a distance of forty-four miles, 
which was to be drawn by six horses, 
and to perform the journey from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh and back again in 
six days. Even so late as the middle 
of last century, it took a day and a half 
for the stage-coach to travel from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow, a journey which is 
now accomplished in four and a half or 
five hours. 

So late as 1763 there was but one 
stage-coach from Edinburgh to London, 
and it set out only once a month, taking 
from twelve to fourteen days to perform 
the journey ! At present, notwithstand- 
ing the immense intercourse between the 
two cities by means of steam-packets, 
smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set 
out each day from the one for the other, 
performing the journey in from forty- 
five to forty-eight hours. — ( Robertson's 
Rural Recollections, pp. 39 — 44.) 

The effects of this extraordinary im- 
provement in the means of travelling 
have been as striking on the manners 
as on the industry of all classes. The 
remark of Dr. Smith that ‘ man is the 
least transportable species of luggage,' 
is no longer true as applied to Great 
Britain. During spring the metropolis 
is crowded with visiters of all ranks and 
orders from the remotest provinces ; and 
during summer and autumn vast num- 
bers of the citizens are spread over the 
country. Hence it is, that manners as 
well as prices are reduced nearly to the 
same standard. A respectable family at 
Penzance or Inverness live very much 
in the same way as a respectable family 
in London. Peculiarities of all sorts 
have disappeared ; everything is, as it 
were, brought to a level ; the fashions 
and opinions of the metropolis are im- 
mediately diffused over every part of the 
country ; while those that originate in 
the latter powerfully influence the 
former. 



The safe and speedy conveyance of 
letters by post is one of the greatest 
services rendered to commerce, by the 



formation of good roads. An institution 
for the forwarding of letters and de- 
spatches, as well as of travellers, existed 
in Rome, under the name of cursus 
ublici ; but the post-office appears to 
ave been instituted, for the first time 
in modem Europe, by Louis XL, in 1477. 
In this country the post-office was not 
established till the seventeenth century. 
Postmasters, indeed, existed in more 
ancient times : but their business was 
confined to the furnishing of post-horses 
to persons desirous to travel expedi- 
tiously, and to the despatching of extra- 
ordinary packets on special occasions. 
At length, after various abortive attempts 
for the same purpose, a post-office, or 
establishment for the weekly conveyance 
of letters to all parts of the kingdom, 
was instituted in 1649, by Mr. Edmund 
Prideaux, attorney-general to the Com- 
monwealth. 

From the establishment of the post- 
office down to 1 784, mails were conveyed 
either on horseback, or in carts made 
for the purpose ; and instead of being 
the most expeditious and safest con- 
veyance, the post had become, at the 
latter period, one of the slowest and 
most easily robbed of any in the king- 
dom. In 1784 it was usual for the dili- 
gences between London and Bath to ac- 
complish the journey in seventeen hours, 
while the post took forty hours ; and on 
other roads the rate of travelling was 
in about the same proportion. The 
consequence was, that a very great 
number of letters was sent by other con- 
veyances than the mail, the law to the 
contrary being easily evaded by giving 
them the form of small parcels. 

Underthesecircumstances.it occurred 
to Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, comp- 
troller-general of the post-office, that a 
very great improvement might be made 
in the conveyance of letters, in respect 
of economy, as well as of speed and 
safety, by contracting with the proprie- 
tors of the coaches for the carriage of 
the mail, the latter being bound to per- 
form the journey in a specified time, and 
to take a guard with the mail for its pro- 
tection. Mr. Palmer's plan encountered 
much opposition, but was at length 
carried into effect. The consequences 
have proved most beneficial. The use 
of mail-coaches has extended to every 
part of the empire ; and while the mail 
is conveyed in less than half the time 
that was required under the old system, 
the coaches by which it is conveyed 
afford, by their regularity and speed, a 
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most desirable mode of travelling. Mr. 
Palmer was the author of several other 
improvements in the economy of the 
post-office, and there is no other indivi- 
dual to whom this department owes so 
much. 

It does not really seem, though the 
contrary has been sometimes contended, 
that the post-office could be so well con- 
ducted by any one else as by govern- 
ment. The latter alone can enforce 
perfect regularity in all its subordinate 
departments ; can carry it to the smallest 
villages, and even beyond the frontier; 
and can combine all its separate parts 
into one uniform system, on which the 
public may rely, both for safety and 
despatch. 

The same remark is applicable to the 
postage of letters that we have made 
with respect to tolls. It is quite reason- 
able and fair that those who use the 
post, or send letters by it, should pay the 
expense of their conveyance ; and expe- 
rience has shewn, that besides defraying 
this expense, the post-office may be made 
to yield a considerable revenue. But no 
additions ought ever to be made to the 
postage of letters without mature con- 
sideration. Nothing contributes more 
to facilitate commerce than the safe, 
speedy, and cheap conveyance of letters ; 
and whatever has a tendency materially 
to lessen these advantages is hostile in 
the extreme to its interests. 



The comparative cheapness with 
which goods may be conveyed by the 
sea or by means of navigable rivers, 
seems to nave suggested, at a very early 
period, the formation of canals to the 
ancient Egyptians and other nations. 
In Great Britain, however, owing to the 
late rise of commerce and industry, and 
the insular situation of the country, no 
part of which is very distant from a 
navigable river, no attempt was made 
to construct canals till a comparatively 
recent period. Our first efforts for the 
improvement of internal navigation were 
directed to the deepening of rivers and 
removing the obstructions to their navi- 
gation. In 1635, a project was set on 
foot for rendering the Avon navigable 
from the Severn near Tewksbury, 
through the counties of Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester. The civil war 
having broken out soon after, the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and does not seem 
to have been again revived. But after 
the Restoration, and during the earlier 



part of last century, Acts were at dif- 
ferent times obtained for deepening 
and improving river navigation. For 
the most part, however, these attempts 
were not very successful. The current 
of the rivers gradually changed the 
form of their channels ; the dykes and 
other artificial constructions were apt 
to be destroyed by inundations; alluvial 
sand- banks were formed below the 
weirs; in summer the channels were 
frequently too dry to admit of being 
navigated, while, at other periods, the 
current was so strong as to render it quite 
impossible to ascend the river, which at 
all times, indeed, was a laborious and 
expensive undertaking. These difficul- 
ties in the way of river navigation seem 
to have suggested the expediency of 
abandoning the channels of most rivers, 
and of digging parallel to them artificial 
channels, in which the water might be 
kept at the proper level by means of 
locks. The Act, passed in 1755, for 
improving the navigation of Sankey- 
brook, on the Mersey, gave rise to a 
lateral canal of this description, about 
eleven miles and a quarter in length, 
which deserves to be mentioned as the 
earliest effort of the sort in England. 

But, before this canal had been com- 
pleted, the celebrated Duke of Bridge- 
water, and his still more celebrated engi- 
neer, the self-instructed James Brindley, 
had conceived a plan of canalization 
independent altogether of natural chan- 
nels, and intended to afford the greatest 
facilities to commerce, by carrying ca- 
nals across rivers and through moun- 
tains, wherever it was practicable to 
construct them. 

The Duke obtained his first Act, for 
making a canal from Worseley to Man- 
chester, in 1759 ; and the extraordinary 
skill with which it was executed, and its 
complete success, led not only to the 
extension of the Duke's original plans, 
but to the formation and execution of a 
vast number of new projects. The im- 
petus once given, has been continued ; 
so that at this moment England is more 
amply provided with the means of in- 
ternal communication by water, than 
any other country of Europe, with the 
exception of Holland. 

The utility of canals is so very much 
akin to that of roads, that the remarks 
made on the former will equally apply 
to the latter. For the conveyance of 
heavy and bulky articles, such as coal, 
minerals, lime, manure, potatoes, &c. 
canals are preferable to roads. They 
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are entitled to a very prominent place 
in any enumeration of the causes of the 
unprecedented advance of wealth and 
population in England during the last 
sixty or seventy years. They have given 
to almost all our considerable towns the 
Command of an extensive inland navi- 
gation, and have consequently promoted 
their manufactures, commerce, and po- 
pulation, in a degree that is not easily 
imagined. 

But great as the facilities afforded by 
the roads and canals hitherto in use 
have been, it is supposed by many that 
they will, at no distant period, be super- 
seded by the general introduction of 
rail-roads and locomotive engines. The 
rail-road from Manchester to Liverpool 
is one of those undertakings that reflect 
the greatest credit on the enterprise of 
the country ; and the performances of 
the engines upon it, in respect both of 
swiftness and power, are altogether as- 
tonishing, and go far to render space 
and time elements of very inferior im- 
portance in the calculations of the tra- 
veller. But the expense of constructing 
a rail-road, and of keeping it in repair, 
is very great ; and the original cost and 
wear and tear of the engines are also 
very heavy items. It is reasonable, 
indeed, to suppose that this expense will 
be materially reduced, according as this 
new department of the science of engi- 
neering comes to be better understood ; 
but, at present, it does not appear that 
rail-roads could be safely introduced, 
except between places not very distant, 
and which have an extensive intercourse 
together. 

It is customary to insert provisions in 
the acts authorising canals to be cut, li- 
miting the sum which the proprietors 
are to be entitled to charge upon the 
goods conveyed by them. But we think 
the dividend ought also to be limited; 
and that it should be stipulated, that 
whatever a moderate toll yielded over 
and above defraying this dividend, and 
providing for the repair of the canal, 
should be accumulated as a fund to buy 
up the stock of the canal, so that the 
toll may ultimately be reduced to such a 
sum as may suffice merely to defray the 
ordinary repairs, and the expense of 
towing. Were the possible dividend 
that the proprietors might divide so high 
as to afford them a sufficient induce- 
ment to embark their capital in the un- 
dertaking, wc are not aware of any se- 
rious inconveniencies that could result 
from the adoption of such a plan, while 



it might be productive of very great ad- 
vantages. Had the dividends upon the 
Grand Trunk Canal been limited to 20 or 
25 per cent., there would not have been 
a single subscriber the less at the out- 
set, and the canal would have been 
bought up long ago, and the expenses 
of transit upon it reduced to almost no- 
thing. We would extend this principle 
to rail-roads, and most other undertak- 
ings where any exclusive privilege is 
given to the subscribers. Had it been 
attended to when the New River project 
was set on foot, the inhabitants of the 
metropolis would, during the last hun- 
dred years, have been supplied with 
water free of expense. To assign over 
to a few private individuals the power of 
making unlimited profits for an unli- 
mited period, at the expense of the pub- 
lic, is a wanton sacrifice of their rights 
and interests. A limitation of profits to 
1 5 or 20 per cent would not, we are sa- 
tisfied, occasion a single project to be 
abandoned, that would be carried into 
effect were the limitation withdrawn. It 
would give to enterprise a fair and ample 
reward ; at the same time, that it would 
secure to the public a participation in 
such extraordinary gains as could not 
enter into the views of the projectors of 
any rational scheme. 

The application of steam to the pur- 
poses of navigation has had a wonderful 
influence in facilitating commerce. For- 
merly it was not unusual for large fleets 
to be wind-bound for several days, and 
sometimes even weeks, in a port or road- 
stead, from which, had they been able 
to escape, they might have prosecuted 
their voyage. The employment of steam- 
vessels for the purpose of towing others 
out of port has effectually obviated this 
source of inconvenience and loss, and 
has enabled ships to get to sea as soon 
they are ready. In countries like Great 
Britain, which have a vast extent of sea- 
coast, steam-navigation is particularly 
important. Ordinary sailing-vessels may 
be prevented by adverse winds, for several 
days, from effecting even the shortest 
passage; but steam-ships make their 
way in defiance of every obstacle, and 
have given to voyages, from place to 
place, by sea, the expedition, and almost 
the regularity, of mail-coach travelling 1 
‘ These new and wonderful machines 
walk the water, like a giant rejoicing in 
his course, — stemming alike the tempest 
and the tide, — accelerating intercourse — 
shortening distances — creating, as it were 
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unexpected neighbourhoods, and new 
combinations of social and commercial 
relations ; and giving to the fickleness 
of winds, and the faithlessness of waves, 
the certainty and steadiness of a high-way 
upon the land.' — ( Canning's Speeches at 
Liverpool.) 

But it is in river navigation that the 
influence of this new power will be prin- 
cipally felt. The difficulty of ascending 
rivers has hitherto been a great obstacle 
to their navigation ; but happily the ge- 
nius of Watt and Fulton has overcome 
this difficulty. The inmost recesses of 
Europe, America, Asia, and even Africa, 
have been rendered accessible to com- 
mercial enterprise. The Elbe, the Vis- 
tula, the Mississippi, the Amazon, the 
Euphrates, and the Nile, may now be 
safely and easily explored ; and the com- 
modities and products of the most dis- 
tant countries conveyed to the heart of 
the Continents in which they have their 
source. The sea, which has been ex- 
pressively termed the great highway 
of nations, has thus, as it were, received 
a vast extension ; and the identical 
vessel in which an individual leaves the 
Thames, may convey him to Prague, 
the ruins of Babylon, the Andes, or the 
frontiers of Ethiopia. 

In consequence of the general esta- 
blishment of regular government, of the 
protection afforded to industry, and of 
the influence of those facilities to com- 
merce we have thus briefly endeavoured 
to trace, it has, notwithstanding the 
counteracting circumstances to which 
we shall speedily call the reader's atten- 
tion, been extended to every country of 
the world; all have felt its beneficial 
influence ; all have been indebted to it 
for the principal part of the progress 
they have hitherto made in civilization ; 
and all may expect, when the obstacles 
that still oppose its progress are re- 
moved, that it will accelerate their pro- 
gress, and become a still more prolific 
source of industry and opulence. 

Chaptir IV. 

General considerations as to the Freedom 
of Commerce — Origin of Restrictions 
— I. Restrictions originating in erro- 
neous notions as to the Precious Me- 
tals — Balance of Trade. — II. Opera- 
tion and Influence of Restrictions in- 
tended to promote Industry at Home . — ■ 
III. Operation and Influence of Restric- 
tions originating in Political Motives. 

In the previous chapters we have en- 



deavoured to lay before the reader a 
view of the rise and influence of com- 
merce, and of the principal means by 
which it may be promoted. We have 
shown that the commercial intercourse 
carried on between the inhabitants of 
different districts of the same country, 
and those of different countries, is 
founded on that very principle which 
prompts each member of the same fa- 
mily, or each inhabitant of the same vil- 
lage, to apply himself to some one busi- 
ness. It would, therefore, seem that 
that freedom of commerce which is 
universally admitted to be productive of 
the most beneficial consequences when 
established between the occupants of 
different districts of the same country, 
must be equally so when established 
between those of different countries. It 
appears to be generally believed, that to 
occasion a commercial intercourse, no- 
thing more is necessary than to remove 
such legal or physical obstacles as may 
interpose to prevent it. But this is not 
by any means enough. A, of Yorkshire, 
does not sell to or buy from B, of Kent, 
merely because there is nothing to 
hinder him from doing so; he must 
further believe that his interest will be 
romoted by the transaction : unless 
e do this, the utmost facility of ex- 
changing will be offered to him in vain ; 
nor will the finest roads or the speediest 
conveyances occasion the least inter- 
course. We neither buy nor sell for the 
mere pleasure of the thing. We do so 
only when we believe it will be a means 
of promoting some end, of procuring 
some peculiar advantage for ourselves 
that we could not have so easily pro- 
cured in any other way. If any one 
supposed he could better attain his 
object in entering upon a commercial 
transaction with some particular in- 
dividual, by entering upon a similar 
transaction with some one else, or by 
any other means, he would most cer- 
tainly decline engaging in it. We 
may, and often do, make a false esti- 
mate of what is for our advantage; 
but its promotion is the mainspring 
of our actions ; and it is it, and it only, 
that we have in view when we buy of a 
particular individual, or resort to a par- 
ticular market, in preference to others. 

Unless, therefore, it could be satisfac- 
torily established that princes and rulers 
have a better understanding of what hag 
a tendency to promote the wealth and 
industry of their subjects, than them- 
selves, it is difficult to see on what 
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ground any restriction on the freedom 
of commerce is to be vindicated. The 
person who buys French wine or Polish 
corn does so only that he may benefit 
himself ; and the fair presumption is, 
that he does what is right. Human 
reason is, no doubt, limited and fallible; 
we are often swayed by prejudice, and are 
apt to be deceived by appearances. Still, 
however, it is certain that the desire to 
promote our own purposes contributes 
far more than anything else to render us 
clearsighted and sagacious. * Nul senti- 
ment dam I'homme,’ says the able econo- 
mist, M. Say, 1 ne tient son intelligence 
iveillie autant que I'intfrlt personnel. 
11 donne de Vesprit aux plus simples.' 
The principle that individuals are, 
speaking generally, the best judges of 
what is most beneficial for themselves, 
is now universally admitted to be the 
only one that can be safely acted upon. 
No writer of authority has latterly ven- 
tured to maintain the exploded and un- 
tenable doctrine, that governments may 
advantageously interfere to regulate the 
pursuits of their subjects. It is their 
duty to preserve order, to prevent one 
from injuring another ; to maintain, in 
short, the equal rights and privileges of 
all. But it is not possible for them to 
go one step farther, without receding 
from the principle of non-interference, 
and laying themselves open to the charge 
of acting partially by some, and unjustly 
by others. 

‘ The statesman,' says Dr. Smith, 

* who should attempt to direct private 
people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals, would not only 
load himself with a most unnecessary 
attention, but assume an authority whicn 
could safely be trusted not only to no 
single person, but to no council or se- 
nate whatever, and which would no- 
where be so dangerous as in the hands 
of a man who had folly and presump- 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to exer- 
cise it .' — ( Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., 

p. 280 .) 

In every discussion as to any point of 
public economy, it is essential to bear in 
mind that the legislature abandons its 
duty, or rather acts in direct opposition 
to it, the moment it begins to legislate 
in the view of promoting the interest of 
particular classes. The question never 
ought to be, whether any proposed 
measure or regulation has a tendency 
to benefit agriculturists, manufacturers, 
or merchants ; but whether its tendency 
be to benefit the public. Certain indi- 



viduals or classes may be benefited by 
what is prejudicial to others ; but it 
would be a contradiction to contend that 
a system of policy which enriches A by 
impoverishing B can be publicly advan- 
tageous. And it is upon this latter con- 
sideration that the attention of the legis- 
lature ought always to be fixed. What- 
ever has any tendency to increase the 
security of property, to perfect the divi- 
sions of labour, to stimulate industry 
and ingenuity, and to increase the wealth 
and comforts of all classes, deserves the 
encouragement of government. But 
when it goes further, and interferes to 
prohibit individuals from carrying on 
certain branches of trade that others 
may be promoted, it arrogates to itself 
that authority, the assumption of which 
is so justly censured by Dr. Smith. Such 
a prohibilion is, in fact, quite subver- 
sive of the right of private property; 
for that right is violated, not merely 
when a man is unjustly deprived of any 
part of his fortune, but also when he is 
prevented from disposing of it in any 
way, not hurtful to others, he may think 
fit. 

It does not, therefore, appear, consi- 
dering this question on general grounds, 
that there is the shadow of a foundation 
for those commercial restrictions that 
make so prominent a figure in the po- 
licy of all modern nations. If it could 
be shown that statesmen and ministers 
were the best judges of the means by 
which those subject to their authority 
might improve their condition, the case 
would be different. But no such pre- 
tension is set up, and, if it were, it would 
be universally scouted. We may safely 
leave the conduct of individuals to be de- 
termined by their own prudence and sa- 
gacity. They act under the most serious 
responsibility ; and we have the best 
attainable security — the plain and ob- 
vious interest of the parties — that they 
will, in the peculiar circumstances under 
which they are placed, follow that course 
which is most advantageous for them- 
selves, or, in other words, for the com- 
munity. All systems of policy that 
would regulate the pursuits of private 
persons according to the views of go- 
vernment, must be arbitrary and violent 
in their nature ; and any attempt to act 
upon them could not fail to be produc- 
tive of the most mischievous conse- 
uences. A wise government will con- 
ne its efforts to the maintenance of 
that order of things which Nature has 
established. It will not mix itself up 
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with the affairs of its subjects, but will 
leave them to pursue their own interest 
in their own way ; to bring their indus- 
try and capital into the freest competi- 
tion with those of others ; and will inter- 
pose only when they swerve from the 
rules of justice. Freedom and security 
are all that is necessary to stimulate 
industry, and to insure the most rapid 
advancement in the career of improve- 
ment. 

We cannot, however, feel any surprise 
that these principles should have been 
so widely departed from, and that com- 
merce, and, indeed, most sorts of in- 
dustry, should be everywhere subjected 
to restrictions and regulations. They 
originated in a comparatively unenlight- 
ened age. before the genuine sources of 
public wealth, and the limits of proper 
interference on the part of governments, 
had been exploved and defined. The 
fallacies on which most of them are 
founded, however obvious they may now 
seem, were not speedily or easily de- 
tected ; and, after their hollowness has 
been exposed, the return to a better 
system is a work of extreme difficulty. 
Every regulation affecting the employ- 
ment of capital and industry, though 
always injurious to the public, is, for the 
most part, productive of advantage to 
a greater or smaller number of indivi- 
duals. The moment that any change is 
proposed, these persons lay before go- 
vernment the most exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the injury that would result 
from the abolition or modification of the 
regulation ; and not satisfied with this, 
they most commonly enlist a portion of 
the press into their service, and, availing 
themselves of all the aid that sophistry 
and ingenuity can supply, labour to 
make the public believe that it is a na- 
tional benefit, and that they are interested 
in its support ! This device has very often 
been attended with the most complete 
success ; and it is to this circumstance, 
more than anything else, that the tena- 
city with which erroneous theories in 
commerce are supported, is to be ascrib- 
ed ; and that sophisms, that have been 
again and again exposed, are put for- 
ward anew with as much seeming 
confidence as if they had never been 
questioned. 

The origin of the greater number of 
the restraints laid upon commerce may 
be traced to one or more of the follow- 
ing sources -.—first, to erroneous notions 
with respect to the precious metals, and 
the balance of trade; second, to well- 
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meant but mistaken efforts to encourage 
industry at home ; and, third, to poli- 
tical motives, to a desire to depress the 
industry of a rival nation, or to avenge 
prohibitions by prohibitions. We shall 
offer some observations on each of these 
classes of restrictions. 

I. Restrictions originating in erro- 
neous notions as to the precious Metals 
— Balance of Trade. — It may appear 
like a truism to state, that wealth does 
not consist in the abundance of gold 
and silver, but in the abundance of the 
various necessaries, conveniences, and 
enjoyments of human life. But though 
this be now universally admitted, the 
contrary opinion was long acted upon ; 
and of those who allow that gold and 
silver are nothing but commodities, 
there are many who still think that their 
importation and exportation are deter- 
mined by peculiar laws, and are produc- 
tive of very different effects from the 
importation or exportation of any other 
species of produce. 

The notions so long prevalent as to 
the paramount importance of the pre- 
cious metals, naturally grew out of the 
circumstance of their having been al- 
most everywhere selected, at a very 
early period, to perform the functions of 
money. Being used both as standards 
by which to determine the value of com- 
modities, and the equivalents for which 
they were most frequently exchanged, 
they acquired, in consequence of this 
double function, an adventitious import- 
ance, not in the estimation of the vulgar 
only, but in that of persons of the 
greatest discernment. The simple and 
decisive consideration, that all buying 
and selling is really nothing more 
than the bartering of one commodity 
for another, — of a certain quantity of 
corn or cloth, for example, for a cer- 
tain quantity of gold or silver, and vice 
versd, — was entirely overlooked. The 
attention was gradually transferred from 
the end to the means, from the money's 
worth to the money itself ; and the 
wealth of individuals and states was 
supposed to consist, not of the abund- 
ance of their disposable products, of 
the quantity or value of the products 
with which they could afford to pur- 
chase the precious metals, but of the 
quantity of these metals actually in their 
possession. Such is the flimsy and fal- 
lacious hypothesis on which the theories 
of most of the early commercial writers 
are_ founded ; and such also is the hy- 
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pothesis on which this and most other 
civilized countries at one time regulated 
their intercourse with each other ! The 
grand object of governments has not 
Been to facilitate production, but tojmo- 
nopolize the greatest supply of the pre- 
cious metals. And as, in countries des- 
titute of mines, these could not be ob- 
tained except in exchange for commo- 
dities sent abroad, various devices were 
resorted to for encouraging exportation, 
and preventing the importation of all 
commodities, other than the precious 
metals, that were not destined for future 
exportation. And thus it was that the 
prosperity of states came to be mea- 
sured, not by the increase of their capi- 
tal or population, by the rate of wages 
or of profits, or by their advancement in 
the useful and elegant arts ; but by the 
excess of the value of their exports over 
the value of their imports. This excess 
was denominated a favourable balance, 
or a balance against the foreigner ; and 
it was not supposed that he could cancel 
it, except by sending to the creditor 
country an equivalent amount of gold 
and silver, or of that which was then 
believed to be the only real wealth. 
When the imports exceeded the ex- 
ports, the balance was said to be unfa- 
vourable ; and it was concluded that a 
corresponding amount of bullion would 
have to be sent abroad, the nation being 
in consequence rendered so much the 
poorer ! 

It would be worse than useless to 
take up the reader's time by proving, 
what is now universally admitted, that 
gold and silver form only a very small 
portion of the wealth of every civilized 
country, and that it is in no respect ne- 
cessary to take any extraordinary mea- 
sures to force their importation, or to 
retain them at home after they _have 
been imported. We shall content our- 
selves with showing that, though the 
theory of the balance of trade had not 
been founded on erroneous notions as 
to money, it was in other respects en- 
tirely fallacious. There are really no 
means by which any accurate estimate 
can be formed of the balance due to or 
by any particular country on account of 
its commercial transactions with others. 
Supposing, however, that it were cor- 
rectly ascertained, it would be found, in 
opposition to the common opinion, that 
the value of the commodities imported 
generally exceeds the value of those that 
are exported ; and that it is only in cer- 
tain cases, and those of very rare occur- 



rence, that a balance is cancelled by a 
bullion payment. 



( I ,) The proper business of the whole- 
sale merchant consists in carrying the 
various products of the different coun- 
tries of the world, from places where 
their value is least to those where it is 
greatest ; or, which is the same thing, 
in distributing them according to the 
effective demand. It is clear, however, 
that there could be no motive to export 
any species of produce, unless that which 
it was intended to import in its stead 
was of greater value. When an English 
merchant commissions a quantity of 
Polish wheat, he calculates on its selling 
for so much more than its price in Po- 
land as will be sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of freight, insurance, &c., and to 
yield beside the common and ordinary 
rate of profit on the capital employed. 
If the wheat did not sell for this much, 
its importation would obviously be a 
loss to the importer. It is plain, then, 
that no merchant ever exports but in the 
view of importing something more valu- 
able in return. And so far from an ex- 
cess of exports over imports being any 
criterion of an advantageous commerce, 
it is distinctly the reverse ; and the 
truth is, notwithstanding all that has 
been said and written to the contrary, 
that unless the value of the imports ex- 
ceeded that of the exports, foreign trade 
could not be carried on. Were this not 
the case, that is, were the value of the 
exports always greater than that of the 
imports, we should lose in every trans- 
action with foreigners, and the trade 
with them would be speedily abandoned. 

The rates at which exports and im- 
ports are officially valued, in England, 
were fixed so far back as 1696. But 
the very great alteration that has since 
taken place, not only in the value of 
money, but also in the cost of most 
commodities, renders this official valua- 
tion of no use whatever as a criterion of 
the true value of the exports and im- 
ports. In order to remedy this defect, 
an account of their real or declared 
value is annually prepared from the de- 
clarations of the merchants, and laid 
before Parliament. But even this is very 
far from accurate : most imported com- 
modities being loaded with heavy duties, 
it is, speaking generally, the interest of 
the merchant to conceal and underrate 
their value ; while, on the other hand, 
it is sometimes for his interest to exag- 
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gerate the value of those entitled to a 
drawback on being exported ; and as 
few commodities are subject to a duty 
on exportation, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that their value is, if not over- 
rated, at least stated at its full amount. 

If perfectly accurate accounts could 
be obtained of the value of the exports 
and imports of a commercial country, 
there can be no manner of doubt that, 
in ordinary years, the latter would al- 
ways exceed the former. The value of 
an exported commodity is estimated at 
the moment of its being sent abroad, 
and before its value is increased by the 
expense incurred in transporting it to 
the place of its destination ; whereas the 
value of the commodity imported in its 
stead is estimated after it has arrived 
at its destination, and, consequently, 
after its value has been enhanced by the 
cost of freight, insurance, importer’s 
profits, &e. 

In the United States the value of the 
imports, as ascertained by the custom- 
house returns, always exceeds the value 
of the exports. And although our prac- 
tical politicians have been in the habit 
of considering the excess of the former 
as a certain proof of a disadvantageous 
commerce, ‘ it is nevertheless true,' says 
Mr. Pitkin, 4 that the real gain of the 
United States has been nearly in pro- 
portion as their imports have exceeded 
their exports’ (Commerce of the United 
Slates, 2nd edit. p. 280.) The great ex- 
cess of American imports has in part 
been occasioned by the Americans gene- 
rally exporting their own surplus pro- 
duce, and consequently receiving from 
foreigners not only an equivalent for 
their exports, but also for the cost of 
conveying them to the foreign market. 
4 In 1812,’ says the author just quoted, 
4 flour sold in America for nine dollars 
and a half per barrel, and in Spain for 
fifteen dollars. The value of the cargo 
of a vessel carrying 5000 barrels of 
flour would, therefore, be estimated, at 
the period of its exportation, at 47,500 
dollars ; but as this flour would sell, 
when carried to Spain, for 75,000 dollars, 
the American merchant would be en- 
titled to draw on his agent in Spain for 
27,500 dollars more than the flour cost 
in America ; or, than the sum for which 
he could have drawn had the flour been 
exported in a vessel belonging to a 
Spanish merchant. But the transaction 
would not end here: the 75,000 dollars 
would be vested in some species of 
Spanish or other European goods fit for 
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the American market'; and the freight, 
insurance, &c. on account of the return 
cargo, would probably increase its value 
to 1 00,000 dollars ; so that in all the Ame- 
rican merchant might have imported 
goods worth 52,500 dollars more than the 
flour originally sent toSpain.’ It would be 
as reasonable to deny that such a trans- 
action is advantageous, as it is to deny 
that its advantage consists entirely in the 
excess of the value of the goods im- 
ported over the value of those exported. 
And it is equally clear, that America 
might have had the real balance of pay- 
ments in her favour, though such trans- 
actions as the above had been multi- 
plied to any conceivable extent. 

(2.) In the second place, when a 
balance is due by one country to ano- 
ther, it is but seldom that it is paid by 
remitting bullion from the debtor to the 
credilor country. If the sum due by 
the British merchants to those of Hol- 
land be greater than the sum due by the 
latter to them, the balance of payments 
will be against Britain ; but this balance 
will not, and, in fact, cannot, be dis- 
charged by an exportation of bullion, 
unless bullion be at the time the cheapest 
exportable commodity ; or, which is the 
same thing, unless it may be more ad- 
vantageously exported than anything 
else. Let us suppose that the balance 
of debt, or the excess of the value of the 
bills drawn by the merchants of Amster- 
dam on London over those drawn by the 
merchants of London on Amsterdam, 
amounts to 100,099/. : it is the business 
of the Lopdon merchants to find out the 
means of discharging this debt with the 
least expense; and it is plain, that if 
they find that any less sum, as 95,0001., 
97,000/., or 99,900/., will purchase and 
send to Holland as much cloth, cotton, 
hardware, colonial produce, or any other 
commodity, as would sell in Amsterdam 
for 100,000/., no gold or silver will be 
exported. The laws which regulate the 
trade in bullion are not in any degree 
different from those regulating the tr ade 
in other commodities. It is exported 
only when its exportation is advan- 
tageous, or when it is more valuable 
abroad than at home. It would, in fact, 
be quite as reasonable to expect that 
water should flow up-hill, as it is to ex- 
pect that bullion should leave a country 
where its value is great, to go to one 
w here it is low I It is never sent abroad 
to destroy, but always to find, its level. 
The balance of payments might be ten 
or a hundred millions against a country. 
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without causing the exportation of a 
single ounce of bullion. Common sense 
tells us, that no merchant will remit 
1 00/. worth of bullion to discharge a 
foreign debt, if it be possible to invest 
any smaller sum in any species of mer- 
chandise which would sell abroad for 
100/., exclusive of expenses. A dealer 
in the precious metals is as much under 
the influence of self-interest as a dealer 
in coffee or indigo ; but who would at- 
tempt to extinguish a debt by exporting 
coffee which cost him 100/., if he could 
effect his object by sending abroad in- 
digo which cost only 99/. ? 

The argument about the balance of 
payments is one of those which contra- 
dict and confute themselves. As every 
country in the world, with the single ex- 
ception of the United States, has its 
favourable balance, it follows, of course, 
that they must be paid by an annual 
importation of bullion from the mines, 
correspondingto their aggregate amount. 
But it is certain, that the entire produce 
of the mines, though it were increased 
in a tenfold proportion, would be insuffi- 
cient for this purpose ! This reductio ad 
absurdum is decisive of the degree of 
credit that ought to be attached to con- 
clusions respecting the flourishing state 
of commerce drawn from the excess of 
exports over imports ! 

Not only, therefore, is the common 
theory with respect to the balance of 
trade erroneous, but the very reverse of 
it is true. In the first place, the value 
of the commodities imported by all 
countries which carry on an advan- 
tageous commerce (and no other will be 
prosecuted for any considerable period) 
invariably exceeds the value of those 
which they export. Unless such were 
the case, there would plainly be no fund 
whence the merchants, and others en- 
gaged in foreign trade, could derive 
either a profit on their capital, or a re- 
turn for their outlay and trouble. And, 
in the second place, whether the balance 
of debt be for or against a country, that 
balance will neither be paid nor received 
in bullion, unless it be at the time the 
commodity, by the exportation or im- 
portation of which the account may be 
most profitably settled. Whatever the 
partisans of the doctrine, as to the 
balance, may say about money being 
a preferable product, a marchandise 
par excellence, it will never appear in 
the list of exports and imports while 
there is anything else with which to 
carry on trade or cancel debts, that 



will yield a larger profit, or occasion a 
less expense to the debtors. 

Perhaps we might now leave this part 
of our subject ; but erroneous notions 
as to the superior importance of the pre- 
cious metals are still so very prevalent, 
that we hope to be excused for laying 
the following paragraphs from Dr. 
Smith's great work before the reader. 
They set the inefficacy of all attempts to 
force the importation of gold and silver, 
and to prevent their exportation, in the 
most striking point of view. 

‘ A country that has no mines of its 
own must undoubtedly draw its gold 
and silver from foreign countries, in the 
same manner as one that has no vine- 
yards of its own, must draw its wines. 
It does not seem necessary, however, 
that the attention of government should 
be more turned towards the one than 
towards the other object. A country 
that has wherewithal to buy wine will 
always get the wine which it has occa- 
sion for ; and a country that has where- 
withal to buy gold ana silver, will never 
be in want of those metals. They are 
to be hought for a certain price, like all 
other commodities ; and as they are the 
price of all other commodities, so all 
other commodities are the price of those 
metals. We trust, with perfect security, 
that the freedom of trade, without any 
attention of government, will always 
supply us with the wine which we have 
occasion for, and we may trust, with 
equal security, that it will always supply 
us with all the gold and silver which we 
can afford to purchase or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, 
or in other uses. 

‘ The quantity of every commodity 
which human industry can either pur- 
chase or produce, naturally regulates 
itself in every country according to the 
effectual demand, or according to the 
demand of those who are willing to pay 
the whole rent, labour, and profits, 
which must be paid in order to prepare 
and bring it to market. But no com- 
modities regulate themselves more easily 
or more exactly, according to this effec- 
tual demand, than gold and silver; be- 
cause, on account of the small bulk and 
great value of those metals, no commo- 
dities can be more easily transported 
from one place to another; from the 
places where they are cheap to those 
where they are dear; from the places 
where they exceed to those where they 
fall short of this effectual demand. If 
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there were in England, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additional 
quantity of gold, a packet-boat would 
bring from Lisbon, or from wherever 
else it was to be had, fifty tons of gold, 
which could be coined into more than 
five millions of guineas. But if there 
were an effectual demand for grain to 
the same value, to import it would re- 
quire, at five guineas a ton, a million of 
tons of shipping, or a thousand ships of 
a thousand tons each. The navy of 
England would not be sufficient. 

‘When the quantity of gold and silver 
imported into any country exceeds the 
effectual demand, no vigilanee of go- 
vernment can prevent their exportation. 
All the sanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold 
and silver at home. The continual im- 
portation from Peru and Brazil exceed 
the effectual demand of those countries, 
and sink the price of those metals there 
below that in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. If, on the contrary, in any par- 
ticular country their quantity fell snort 
of the effectual demand, so as to raise 
their price above that of the neighbour- 
ing countries, the government would 
have no occasion to take any pains to 
import them. If it were even to take 
pains to prevent their importation, it 
would not be able to effectuate it. Those 
metals, when the Spartans had got 
wherewithal to purchase them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws 
of Lycurgus opposed to their entrance 
into Lacedemon. All the sanguinary 
laws of the customs are not able to pre- 
vent the importation of the teas of the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh East India 
companies, because somewhat cheaper 
than those of the British company. A 
pound of tea, however, is about a hun- 
dred times the bulk of one of the highest 
prices, sixteen shillings, that is com- 
monly paid for it in silver ; and more 
than two thousand times the bulk of the 
same price in gold, and consequently 
just so many times more difficult to 
smuggle. 

‘ It is partly owing to the easy trans- 
portation of gold and silver from the 
places where they abound to those 
where they are wanted, that the price of 
those metals does not fluctuate con- 
tinually like that of the greater part of 
other commodities, which are hindered 
by their bulk from shifting their situa- 
tion when the market happens to be 
either over or under-stocked with them. 
The price of those metals, indeed, is not 



altogether exempted from variation, but 
the changes to which it is liable are 
generally slow, gradual, and uniform. 
In Europe, for example, it is supposed, 
without much foundation perhaps, that 
during the course of the present and 
preceding century they have been con- 
stantly, but gradually, sinking in their 
value, on account of the continual im- 
portations from the Spanish West Indies. 
But to make any sudden change in the 
price of gold and silver, so as to raise or 
lower, at once sensibly and remarkably, 
the money-price of all other commodi- 
ties, requires such a revolution in com- 
merce as that occasioned by the dis- 
covery of America. 

■ If, notwithstanding all this, gold and 
silver should at any time fall short in a 
country which has wherewithal to pur- 
chase them, there are more expedients 
for supplying their place than that of 
almost any other commodity. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, 
industry must stop. If provisions are 
wanted, the people must starve. But if 
money is wanted, barter will supply its 
place, though with a good deal of incon- 
veniency. Buying and selling upon 
credit, and the different dealers com- 
pensating their credits with one another, 
once a month, or once a year, will sup- 
ply it with less inconveniency. A well 
regulated paper money will supply it, 
not only without any inconveniency, but 
in some cases with some advantages. 
Upon every account, therefore, the atten- 
tion of government never was so unne- 
cessarily employed, as when directed to 
watch over the preservation or increase 
i any country.' 

• pp. 247-250.) 
that there is 
no complaint more common than that 
of a scarcity of money ; but there are 
few so entirely destitute of foundation. 
It is not money that is deficient, but 
articles to offer for it. The man who 
has property rarely encounters any 
serious difficulty in exchanging it for 
money, or in raising loans upon it. 
However plentiful, but little money will 
ever find its way into the pockets of the 
poor. It is, like all valuable articles in 
universal demand, to be had by those 
who can afford to pay for it, and by none 
else. It is true, that were the quantity 
of money considerably increased, its 
value would be lowered, and it would be 
obtainable in exchange for less quanti- 
ties of labour, or of other things, than 
previously. But except in so far as a 



of the quantity of money in 
( Wealth of Nations, vol. ii 
We are ready to admit 
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fall of this sort might occasion a reduc- 
tion of the fixed burdens affecting the 
industrious classes, it would be of no 
advantage to any one. Each indivi- 
dual knows that an increase of his own 
stock of cash will he much for his 
advantage ; and hence money is univer- 
sally coveted. But it is because the in- 
crease is peculiar — because it is the result 
of his superior industry, frugality, or 
good fortune — that it is so advantageous 
to him. Were every man's cash in- 
creased in the same proportion, no one 
would be the better for the change. 
Money is not the end of our exertions : 
it is the means only by which we are to 
arrive at our ends, or by which we are 
to increase our command over the 
necessaries and accommodations of hu- 
man life. But supposing that every 
man's stock of money were suddenly 
doubled or trebled, then, as the prices of 
all sorts of services and commodities 
would be raised in the same proportion, 
we should be as far as ever from the 
attainment of our ends. More tickets 
or counters would be employed in esti- 
mating the value of property, and in 
transferring it from one to another, but 
it Is needless to add that none would be 
the better on that account. Individuals 
are poor, not because there is little 
money in the country, but because they 
are destitute of property to give in ex- 
change for money, or because, owing to 
changes of fashion, or something else, 
no one is inclined to buy the property 
they offer for sale. A man who has 
nothing to give for a hat, or nothing 
that the hatters will accept of, will not 
obtain it except by way of gift or charity, 
even though the markets were glutted 
with hats. The same is the case with 
gold, silver, and everything. How 
much soever the supply of the precious 
metals may be increased, their posses- 
sors will not part with them except for 
an equivalent; and such as are unable 
to offer it, must submit to be without 
them. 

‘ Were all the gold in England anni- 
hilated at once, and one and twenty 
shillings substituted in the place of every 
guinea, would money be more plentiful, 
or interest lower ? No, surely : we should 
only use silver instead of gold. Were 
gold rendered as common as silver, and 
silver as common as copper, would 
money be more plentiful, or interest 
lower? We may assuredly give the 
same answer. Our shillings would then 
be yellow, and our halfpence white ; and 



we should have no guineas. No other 
difference would be observed ; no alter- 
ations in commerce, manufactures, na- 
vigation, or interest ; unless we imagine 
that the colour of the metal is of any 
consequence. 

* Now, what is so visible in these 
greater variations, of scarcity or abun- 
dance, of the precious metals, must hold 
in all inferior changes. If the multiply- 
ing gold and silver fifteen times make* 
no difference, much less can the dou- 
bling or trebling them. All augmenta- 
tion has no other efleot than to heighten 
the price of labour and commodities j 
and even, this variation is little more 
than that of a name. In the progress 
towards these changes the augmentation 
may have some influence by exciting 
industry ; but after the prices are settled, 
suitable to the new abundance of gold 
and silver, it has no manner of influ- 
ence.' (Hums') Essay on Interest.) 

II. Restriction* in favour of domestic 
Industry . — The policy of allowing an 
unlimited freedom in the trade of the 
precious metals, though still regarded 
with jealousy by a great number of in- 
dividuals, is now almost universally 
acknowledged by statesmen and legis- 
lators. But it is otherwise with that 
class of restrictions intended to promote 
domestic industry. In this respect, too, 
a very great advance has been made, 
particularly within the last few years, in 
a more liberal way of thinking. We 
believe, however, that the majority of 
well-informed persons, even in the most 
intelligent countries, are stilt strongly 
attached to the protective system, and 
conscientiously believe that the public 
interests may be materially promoted by 
absolutely prohibiting, or at least re- 
stricting, the importation of such article* 
from abroad as may be produced at 
home. A prejudice of this sort natur- 
ally, indeed, grows np in the breast of 
every man, and is not easily eradicated. 
The wealth which is expended in the 
purchase of foreign commodities seems 
as if it were so much taken from the 
means of supporting and employing our 
own countrymen. When an individual, 
for example, buys French silk and Ger« 
man linen, every one forthwith con. 
eludes that the demand for similar arti- 
cles of home manufacture must be 
proportionally diminished, while not one 
in a thousand thinks of tracing tbe 
ultimate influence of the transaction. 
Tbe supposed injury done to tbe British 
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artisan is the onlything that is seen or 
attended to by the vast majority of those 
who reason upon such topics, or who, 
at least, undertake to decide as to 
their policy. And it is not to be won- 
dered at that those who proceed upon 
such narrow grounds, who throw half 
the circumstances of the case entirely 
out of view, should be vehemently op- 
posed to what appears, when thus par- 
tially considered, to be productive only 
of disastrous results. We freely confess 
that we are not the advocates of a libe- 
ral system of commercial policy because 
of its being generally advantageous to 
the different nations of the earth. That 
it is so, is certainly a powerful recom- 
mendation in its favour ; but we are not 
cosmopolitans enough to defend it on 
this ground. And if it could be shown 
that the freedom of commerce* though 
beneficial to other countries, was really 
injurious to England, we should be the 
very last to propose the repeal or modi- 
fication of any restriction. We differ 
with the defenders of the protective 
system about means, and not about ends. 
We are quite as little inclined as they are 
to advance the interests of others at the 
expense of our own people; and it is 
only because we are fully satisfied that 
the injury supposed to be done to the 
latter by the admission of foreign pro- 
ducts is altogether imaginary, and 
that, in point of fact, their wealth and 
prosperity will be most effectually pro- 
moted by the unbounded freedom of 
commerce, that we are its uncompro- 
mising advocates. 

In discussing the policy of restrictions 
on importation, it should be borne in 
mind, that they cannot be of the smallest 
service to any one engaged in the pro- 
duction of those articles in which the 
country enacting the restriction has a 
superiority, or which may be as cheaply 
produced there as in other places. And 
no one doubts, that by far the largest 
proportion of the employments in every 
extensive eountry are in this predica- 
ment — that they are either carried on 
under some peculiar advantage of soil, 
climate, or superior skill, or are in these 
respects on a par with those carried on 
in other countries ; and in either case, 
it is not possible that they should sus- 
tain the least injury from the unre- 
stricted admission of foreign products. 
Restrictions intended to prevent or fetter 
tho importation of such articles would, 
indeed, be wholly inoperative. They 



are practically felt only when Ihey affect 
products that cannot be raised at home, 
or that may be more cheaply imported 
from abroad. 

It is obvious, on the first blush of the 
matter, that a policy of this sort contra- 
dicts all the principles that regulate the 
conduct of every prudent individual in 
private life. No one thinks of per- 
forming everything for himself, nor of 
making at home what it would cost 
him more to make than to buy. The 
tailor, as Dr. Smith has remarked, does 
not attempt to make his own shoes, but 
buys them from a shoemaker ; the shoe- 
maker, on his part, does not attempt to 
make his own clothes, but employs a 
tailor; and the farmer makes neither 
the one nor the other, but obtains them 
in exchange for corn and cattle. Each 
individual finds it for his advantage to 
employ himself in some particular busi- 
ness, and to exchange a part of his 
peculiar produce for such parts of the 
produce of others as he may have occa- 
sion for. And it is not very easy to see 
how that conduct, which is universally 
admitted to be wise and proper in indi- 
viduals, should be foolish and absurd in 
the case of a state, that is, of the total 
number of individuals inhabiting a par- 
ticular tract of country ! 

We are not aware that any one has 
gone so far as to contend, that the 
commerce carried on by different dis- 
tricts of the same country is disadvan- 
tageous to any of them ; and yet, as 
was already remarked, it is not the 
mere freedom of dealing with each 
other that leads to an intercourse be- 
tween different places — it is because 
all parties are sensible that their interests 
arc promoted by it that it takes place. 
If any party imagined themselves in- 
jured by this traffic, it would be as 
absolutely put an end to, in so far at 
least as they are concerned, as if they 
were separated from the others try im- 
passable mountains or morasses. And 
when such is the fact, when it is the 
promotion of their own interests, and 
nothing else, that leads individuals to 
engage in commercial enterprises, what 
is there to fear from giving the same 
freedom to the intercourse with foreign 
countries, as to that between different 
parts of the same country? Though 
the trade between France and England 
were as free as that between London 
and N ewcastle, there can be no ques- 
tion that it would continue as limited as 
D 2 
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at present, unless the English, as well as be the transference of 'capital from one 
the French, found it was for their ad- employment to another. That equality 
vantage to extend their dealings. of protection to which all individuals are 

Hut it is said, that the only class justly entitled will have been encroached 
whose advantage is attended to in such upon ; the increase of one business will 
cases, is that of the consumers ; and have been brought about by the depres* 
that, though they may be benefited by sion of some other that was equally 
an unrestricted intercourse with foreign- advantageous; but no addition will 
ers, the producers may be deeply in- have Wen made to the capital of the 
jured. There is, however, very little country, or to the facilities for employ- 
ground for this distinction. Every in- ing that capital with security and ad- 
dividual is a consumer, and consump- vantage. 

tionis, besides, the sole end and purpose But in the vast majority of eases, the? 
of production. It follows, therefore, price of an article imported from- 
lhat the interests of the consumers and abroad is not the same after its impor- 
those of the community are identical, tation is prohibited, but is permanently 
Whatever promotes them, must, conse- raised ; for, if we could previously 
quently, conduce to the public good — to have produced it as cheaply as the 
that solus popu/i which it should be the foreigners, it would not have been irrr- 
grarnl object of all legislation lo ad- ported. Instead of being obtainable, as 
vance.. In changing from a restricted to before, for 1,000,000/., the article will 
a free system, a few individuals may be henceforth cost, perhaps, 1,200,000/., 
injured in the same way that they are or 1,500,000/. And it is obvious, that 
sometimes injured when new processes, the effect of this artificial increase of 
or more powerful machines, are intro- price on the consumers of the article 
duced. It is material, however, to is precisely the same as if, supposing- 
observe, that the injury in every such the trade "to have continued free, a 
case amounts to no more than a forced peculiar tax of 200,000/., or 500,000/. 
change of employments; for it will be a- year had been laid on them. But 
shown, that to w hatever extent the re- it will be observed, that had such a 
laxation or repeal of a restriction on tax been imposed, its produce would- 
importation may lessen the demand for have come into the hands of govera- 
sorae species of produce raised at home, ment, and would have formed a portion- 
it unavoidably increases the demand for of the national income; whereas the- 
some other species in a corresponding increased cost of the article is, under 
proportion. the circumstances supposed, occasioned: 

(1 .) When a restriction is laid on the by an increased difficulty of production r 
importation of any description of com- and is, therefore, of no advantage to any 
modities previously brought from abroad, one. 

their price suddenly rises, and the home It consequently results, that even im 
producers get an advantage; but what those rare cases in which arestrictive re- 
they gain in this way is plainly at the gulation has no tendency to raise prices- 
expense of their fellow-citnens, and is, it is hurtful, by changing Ihe natural 
besides, of trifling importance. For, distribution of capital, and lessening the.- « 
additional capital being drawn to the foreign demand for the produce of iit- 
business, prices are very soon reduced dustry to the same extent that it increase* 
to the level that barely affords the ordi- the home demand. Bui in tfiat incons- 
nary rate of profit. Now, it is just pas- paralily more numerous class of case* 
sible, that this level may be identical in which a restriction occasions a rise 
with that at which prices stood pre- in the price of the article which it affects, 
viously to the restriction; but the pro- it is infinitely more injurious. Besides, 
liability is, that it will be considerably the mischief arising from varying th# 
higher. If the former should happen to natural distribution of capital, and eir- 
be the case, little, though something, cumscribing the foreign trade of the 
will have been lost, but nothing what- country, such restriction has the effect 
ever will have been gained by the of imposing a heavy burden on the 
restriction. By ceasing to import from people, for no purpose of general or 
the foreigner, we must also cease ex- public utility, but to produce a certain 
porting to him ; for Ihe exports are, in and grievous injury, by tempting indivi- 
all cases, merely the equivalents of the duals to withdraw from really advan- 
imports. All, therefore, that will have tageous businesses to engage in those 
been accomplished by this measure will that cannot be prosecuted without great 
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■national loss, and which must be aban- 
doned the moment the prohibition ceases 
to be enforced. 

‘The natural advantages which one 
country has over another in producing 
particular commodities are sometimes 
so great, that it is acknowledged by all 
the world to be in vain to struggle with 
them. By means of glasses, hot-beds, 
and hot-walls, very good grapes can be 
raised in Scotland, and very good wine 
too can be made of them, at about thirty 
times the expense for which, at least, 
equally good can be brought from fo- 
reign countries. W ould it be a reason- 
able law to prohibit the importation of all 
foreign wines, merely to encourage the 
making of claret and burgundy in Scot- 
land ? But if there would be a mani- 
fest absurdity in turning towards any 
employment thirty times more of the 
capital and industry of the country than 
would be necessary to purchase from 
foreign countries an equal quantity of 
the commodities wanted, there must be 
an absurdity, though not altogether so 
glaring, yet exactly of the same kind, in 
turning towards any such employment a 
thirtieth, or even a three-hundredth part 
more of either. Whether the advantages 
which one country has over another 
be natural or acquired, is, in this re- 
spect, of no consequence. As long as 
the one country has those advantages, 
and the other wants them, it will always 
be more advantageous for the latter 
nation to buy of the former than to 
make. It is an acquired advantage only 
which one artificer has over his neigh- 
bour who exercises another trade, and 
yet they both find it more advantageous 
to buy of one another, than to make 
what does not belong to their particular 
trades.’ ( Wealth of Nation*, ii., p. 
283.) 

It is certainly true that, after an arti- 
ficial system has been long acted upon, 
its abolition seldom fails of producing 
considerable temporary embarrassment 
and hardship; and lor this reason no 
prudent government will ever rashly 
adopt any measure, how unexception- 
able soever in point of principle, that 
might occasion any immediate and seri- 
ous injury to a considerable class of its 
subjects. Every change in the public 
economy of a great nation ought to be 
cautiously and gradually effected. Those 
who have capital employed in busi- 
nesses carried on under the protection 
of a restrictive regulation, ought to be 
allowed a reasonable time and every 



facility either to withdraw from them, 
or to prepare to withstand the free com- 
petition of foreigners, — but this is all 
they can justly claim. The fact of a 
departure having been made, on one or 
more occasions, from the sound princi- 
ple of the freedom of industry, can never 
be alleged as a sufficient reason for ob- 
stinately persevering in a course of 
policy which has been ascertained to be 
most inimical to the public interests, or 
for refusing to embrace the earliest op- 
portunity of reverting to a better sys- 
tem. To act, on such a principle would 
be to perpetuate the worst errors and 
absurdities, and would be a proceeding 
utterly inconsistent with all the ends 
and objects of government. 

It is but seldom, however, that go- 
vernments have been open to the accu- 
sation of too hastily reverting to the 
sound principle of a free trade. They 
have, for the most part, been a great 
deal too prone to listen to the sophisms 
and misrepresentations of those who, in 
order to bolster up some particular pri- 
vilege, exaggerate the loss that neces- 
sarily fellows the repeal fit every prohi- 
bitive regulation. We deprecate all 
rash and capricious innovations; but 
we are not to reject an obvious improve- 
ment because a few individuals have, 
or, which is perhaps the most common 
case, believe they have, an interest in 
supporting the established order of 
things. The business of government is 
to make the interests of the few submit 
to those of the many ; nor is there 
either sense or humanity in continuing 
to inflict an injury on the public, that 
a limited number of individuals may 
profit bv a really disadvantageous busi- 
ness. "this, however, has hitherto been 
the favourite policy of this and most 
modern nations ; and no one, unless 
pretty conversant with the history of 
our commercial legislation, w ould easily 
imagine the extent to which this per- 
verse practice is carried, and what a 
trifling amount of individual gain is 
admitted as a cotinler|K)ise to a heavy 
national loss. ' We submit to a loss 
exceeding probably a million sterling a 
year, occasioned by the restriction on 
the impoitation of Baltic limber, and 
voluntarily inoculate our houses with 
dry rot, lest saw-mills in Canada, and 
ships in the North American timber 
trade, the aggregate value of which does 
not amount to a million sterling, should 
become less productive to their owners. 
We prohibit sugar refined in the colo- 
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nice, and consequently import it in a 
state more bulky and more perishable, 
lest the profits of a few sugar-refiners 
Should be lessened. Other selfishness 
may be as intense ; but none is so un- 
blushing, because none is so tolerated, 
as that of a monopolist claiming a vested 
interest in a public injury.' ( Senior's 
Lectures oh the Mercantile Theory, 
p. 48.) 

But without dwelling on such glaring 
instances, it is abundantly certain that 
the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from changes of commercial policy have 
been grossly exaggerated. All the great 
branches of industry carried on in every 
.country depend on peculiarities of soil 
or climate, or on the genius of the 
people, and not on custom-house regu- 
lations. What should we have to fear 
from the abolition of all prohibitions ? 
We export the produce of every one of 
our principal manufactures, as cotton, 
wool, iron, leather, &c., to every market 
of the world ; so that the possibility of 
their being injured by the admission of 
similar articles from abroad is quite out 
of the question. Admitting, however, 
that the abandonment of the protective 
system might force a few thousand 
workmen to abandon their employ- 
ments, it is material to observe that 
equivalent new ones would, in conse- 
quence, be opened to receive them, and 
that the aggregate demand for their ser- 
vices would not be in any degree dimi- 
nished. Suppose that, under a system 
of free trade, we imported a part of the 
silks and linens we now manufacture at 
home, it is quite clear, inasmuch as 
neither the French nor Germans would 
send us their commodities gratis, that 
we should have to give them an equal 
amount of British commodities in ex- 
change; so that such of our artificers 
as had been engaged in the silk and 
linen manufactures, and were thrown 
out of them, would, in future, obtain 
employment in the production of the 
articles that must be exported as equi- 
valents to the foreigner. It is idle, 
therefore, to pretend that the repeal or 
modification of a restrictive regulation 
can ever be a means of diminishing the 
demand for labour. We may, by giving 
additional freedom to commerce, change 
the species of labour in demand, and 
make it be employed more profita- 
bly, but we cannot lessen its quantity. 
Should our imports this year amount 
to ten or twenty millions more than 
they did last year, we shall, it is certain, 



have to pay them by exporting ns 
equally increased amount of our pecu- 
liar pi oducts. And, therefore, if export - 
ation be desirable, and the most ardent 
admirers of the restrictive system admit it 
to be such, importation must also be de- 
sirable — for the two are indissolubly con- 
nected ; and to separate them, even in 
imagination, infers a total ignorance of 
the most obvious principles. Com- 
merce, whether carried on between 
individuals of the same or of different 
countries, is founded on a fair principle 
of reciprocity ; — buying and selling are 
in it what action and reaction are in 
physios, equal and contrary. Those 
who will not buy from others, render it 
impossible for others to buy from them. 
Every sale implies an equal purchase, 
and every purchase an equal sale. 
Hence to prohibit buying is exactly the 
same thing, in effect, as to prohibit sell- 
ing. No merchant would ever export 
a single bale of goods, were he prevented 
from importing a greater value in its 
stead. But it is impossible he can do 
this if foreign commodities be excluded. 
In whatever degree, therefore, an un- 
restricted trade might lead us to re- 
ceive commodities from other countries, 
in the same degree it would render 
them customers for our commodities, 
would promote our manufactures and 
extend our trade. To suppose that 
commerce may be too free, is to sup- 
pose that labour may be turned into 
too productive channels, — that the ob- 
jects of demand may be too much mul- 
tiplied, and their price too much re- 
duced ; it is like supposing that our 
agriculture may be too much improved, 
and our crops rendered too luxuriant. 

It is often affirmed, though we believe 
without the least foundation for the 
statement, that had it not been for 
restriclions on importation, several ma- 
nufactures that now furnish empluy. 
ment for a considerable population, 
would, most probably, never have ex- 
isted amongst us. But supposing this 
statement to be admitted, it would not 
form any valid objection to the princi- 
ples now laid down. It is quite as 
much for the advantage of communities 
as of single families, to respect the 
principle of the division of labour. The 
interests of every people will always he 
best promoted by addicting themselves, 
in preference, to those branches of in- 
dustry in which they have a superiority 
over others; for it is by this means 
only that they can ever fully avail 
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themselves of their peculiar facilities of 
production, or employ themselves and 
their capital most beneficially. 

When importation from abroad ia 
restricted that some new or incipient 
manufacture may be promoted, govern- 
ment assumes, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, that it knows belter than its 
subjects what is the most profitable line 
for them to engage in. Never was 
there an assumption more entirely un- 
founded. Individuals are always on 
the alert to find out what are the most 
advantageous businesses in which to 
embark ; and though they sometimes, 
no doubt, form erroneous conclusions, 
the chances are ten to one in favour of 
their being right. Were it otherwise, 
the number of well-advised and pros- 
perous undertakings entered upon in all 
tolerably well-governed countries, would 
not, as is the case, infinitely exceed 
those of a contrary description. But 
though it were different, the inter- 
ference of government would not cer- 
tainly abate the evil. However well- 
intended, its attempts to introduce or 
extend some particular business can- 
not fail of being productive of imme- 
diate injury to others, while the object 
in view may never be realised ; and 
though realized, it would most probably 
not be a national benefit, but the re- 
verse. If, instead of directly producing 
linens, a manufacturer find it more pro- 
fitable to produce cottons or hardware, 
and to exchange these with the Germans 
for linen, how ridiculous would it be to 
attempt to promote the public interests 
by shutting out foreign linens, and com- 
pelling them to be produced at home ! 
It is not disputed that the linen manu- 
facture might be somewhat promoted 
by such a measure ; but it admits of 
demonstration that other and more ad- 
vantageous businesses would sustain a 
more than corresponding depression. 
Governments may depend upon the fact, 
that their subjects are incomparably bet- 
ter informed u ith respect to t hese matters 
than they can ever De. It is not possi- 
ble for them, do what they will, to inter- 
fere to encourage one set of producers, 
without at the same time, and by the 
same act, proportionally discouraging 
some other set. Their obvious duty is, 
therefore, to abstain from all interfer- 
ence with the legitimate pursuits of 
individuals. To the clamourers for 
protection they may always answer, 
that they would be happy to meet 
their wishes, provided they could do so 



without injuring Others, but that that 
being impossible, they feel themselves 
bound not to interfere, but to allow every 
one to reap the profit or abide the loss 
of the speculations into which he may 
enter. 

We may remark, by the way, that this 
doctrine has been strongly enforced in 
an aide work published at. Berlin, by M. 
Schmalz, one of the privy councillors 
of his Prussian majesty. • Une fabrique 
viritablement utile,’ it is there said : — 
‘ n'a pas besoin d'fitre encourages ou 
soutenue par l'etat. II n est pas nd- 
cessaire de stimuler les hommes pour 
cju’ils cherchent a se procurer un bone- 
fice quelconque ; et toute fabrique qui 
a besoin, pour se soutenir, que l'dlat lui 
aecorde un seeours, est inconteslable- 
ment df-favorable; car e'est un indice 
certain qu'elle ne rapporte auenn bdnd- 
fice, et que te capital et le travail que 
Ton y emploie seraient employee plus 
utilement a tout autre genre d industrie.’ 
—Oiconomie Politique, ii. p. 144.) 

Obvious as these principles are, the 
Prussian government has not had good 
sense enough to act upon them. Sin- 
gular as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that it is now, forgetful of what its 
subjects formerly suffered from the same 
cause, endeavouring to establish a Prus- 
sian, or in other words a • continental 
system’ in the north of Germany. Na- 
poleon looked upon this system merely 
as a means of annoying England ; but 
the Prussian cabinet appear to regard it 
as the most copious source of wealln. 
They have endeavoured, by means of 
customs' regulations, to create and ex- 
tend several branches of industry. The 
exorbitant duties, for example, which 
have doubled the price of sugar, have, 
in Prussia as in France, led to the for- 
mation of several establishments for its 
manufacture from the beet-root. Thus 
far the system has succeeded ; but mark 
the consequences. The sugar that 
Prussia imported from the West Indies 
and Brazil, was principally paid for by 
shipments of Silesian and Brandenburg 
linens ; and the exportation, and con- 
sequently also the production, of these 
has declined precisely in proportion to 
the decline in the importations of the 
article for which they were exchanged ! 
The result, therefore, is that of every 
shilling expended by the Prussians on 
sugar, a sixpence goes to enable the 
beet- root growers to carry on a business 
which dues not pay its expenses ; and 
that every atom of capital, and every 
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labourer so employed, have been with- 
drawn from businesses, yielding without 
any encouragement a handsome profit to 
the undertaker, and a revenue to the 
state ! Such is the system which Prus- 
sia is now labouring to force upon the 
smaller German states. Can we wonder 
at their disinclination to receive such a 
boon? 

But it is unnecessary to cross the 
channel for illustrations of this sort of 
folly. The advocates of restrictions 
amongst us contend that the silk-ma- 
nufacture owes its origin to them ; but 
we take leave to sav, that no allegation 
can be more perfectly ill-founded. The 
silk manufacture was established many 
years, had obtained a firm footing, and 
made a considerable progress, before 
any one of those regulations to which 
its rise is ascribed was enacted. But 
though it were otherwise, what then ? 
Its non-introduction would have been 
a conclusive proof, either that we had 
no means of carrying it on as advan- 
tageously as others, or that we deemed 
it better to employ ourselves in those 
branches in which our superiority was 
more decided. In neither case would 
there have been less silk consumed 
than at present; but we should have 
obtained it on more advantageous 
terms ; and while the interests of the 
consumers were thus promoted on the 
one hand, the interests of the producers 
would have been still more signally 
benefited on the other, inasmuch as the 
capital and labour now employed in 
the silk manufacture would have been 
vested in more productive channels. 

The remarks now made are decisive 
with respect to the degree of attention 
that ought to be given to those who 
complain of the prevalence of a taste 
for foreign commoddies, and endea- 
vour to catch at a little ephemeral 
and worthless popularity by recom- 
mending the exclusive use of articles 
produced at home. It is fortunate that 
these recommendations, even when 
backed as they have sometimes been by 
the approval of the court, have gene- 
rally been treated with merited con- 
tempt. Were they universally acted 
upon, they would annihilate our foreign 
commerce as effectually as if the coun- 
try were surrounded by Bishop Berke- 
ley’s wall of brass. The truth is, that 
the individual who consumes nothing 
that is not imported from abroad, gives, 
by encouraging exportation, precisely 
the same stimulus to the industry of his 



own country that is given to it by those 
who consume nothing not directly pro- 
duced at home. Nothing can be had 
from foreigners without sending a- 
broad its full equivalent; they are not 
such simpletons as to supply us gratis 
with valuable produce ; though, if they 
did, it is not very easy to see how it 
should injure us. If we wear French 
cloth, and drink French wine, an equi- 
valent amount of British produce must 
be sent out of the country to pay for 
them; nor should we, by ceasing to 
consume foreign articles, increase in 
any degree the demand for those pro- 
duced at home. All that we should do 
would be to add to the demand for those 
peculiar sorts of produce, or their substi- 
tutes, that had previously been imported 
from France ; and it is as clear as the 
sun at noon-day, that we could not do 
this without occasioning an equal fall- 
ing off in the foreign demand for that 
sort of Brilish produce that had been 
exported to pay the French goods, or 
to obtain the gold and silver with which 
to pay them. 

We borrow from the Free Trade Ad- 
vocate, an American Journal, the follow- 
ing very striking illustration of the prin- 
ciples now advanced: — “Tell me which 
weighs most, that penknife or those 
three silver half-dollars," said a gentle- 
man to us the other day. I took them 
in my hands, and pronounced them to’ 
be of equal weight. “That penknife," 
said my friend, “was made in Pitts- 
burgh. It cost one dollar and a half, 
and is the product of American indus- 
try, which, you see, has given to a little 
piece of iron and a small piece of buck's 
horn a value equal to its own weight in 
silver." All the company present were 
struck with this apparently irresistible 
argument in favour of the “ American 
system." That iron ore and hom should 
be made as valuable as silver, by domes- 
tic industry, appeared to be almost in- 
credible ; and yet the veracity of the 
owner of the penknife, admitted no 
doubt on the subject. Could there be 
any question as to the benefit which 
the nation would derive from making 
its own penknives ? seemed to be asked 
by several of the listeners. 

‘ To meet this cogent fact, which 
seemed to my friend so conclusive as 
to the soundness of the restrictive sys- 
tem of policy that he proposed to bum 
every book on political economy, Adam 
Smith and all, I also resorted to a fact. 
I took out of my pocket an English 
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penknife, of the same weight as the 
American one. which had also cost a 
dollar and a half; and, having the two 
before me, expressed myself somewhat 
as follows:— “In the Pittsburgh knife 
I see the representative of a certain 
portion of American industry. I see 
the product of the labour of the miner, 
the coal-heaver, the smelter, the wag- 
goner, the iron-master, the steel maker, 
and the cutler. I see that the knife 
is the result of the combined labour 
of these and perhaps many others ; 
and I also see that the knife has cost 
what is precisely equal to the wages of 
a man for three days, estimating this at 
fifty cents per day ; in other words, I 
see that in order that the nation should 

{ lossess that penknife, one man must 
abonr for three days. 

‘ “ Now in the English knife I also see 
a portion of American industry. I 
see in it the product of the labour of 
the ploughman, the sower, the reaper, 
the thrasher, the miller, the wood- 
cutter, the cooper, the waggoner, the 
factor, the merchant, the shipbuilder 
the rigger, the sail-maker, the ship- 
smith, the ship-joiner, the plumber, 
the drayman, the mariner, and a dozen 
others who are employed in producing 
wheat, converting it into flour, and in 
transporting it abroad. All this is 
American industry, and is only another 
mode of making a penknife. It has, 
however, the advantage over the first 
mode. Were it not for the protecting 
duty, the English knife would cost but 
one dollar ; or, in other words, the 
nation would procure it by the labour of 
one man for two days instead of three ; 
anil if it be for the interest of each 
individual that he should procure what 
he wants with the least possible quan- 
tity of labour, so must it be for the 
interest of all individuals, that is, the 
nation." ’ (Vol. i., p. 238.) 

Take, therefore, any case of prohibi- 
tion that it is possible to suppose : it will 
lie found that, when it is least injurious, 
its whole effect is to change the natural 
distribution of capital, and to lessen the 
demand for one species of produce, to 
the same extent that it increases the 
demand for another; and that, in by far 
the greater number of cases, it has 
the further effect of increasing the price 
of the prohibited article, and of im- 
posing a heavy burden on the con- 
sumers, or the public, without any 
countervailing advantage to any one. 
There is no jugglery in commerce — 



no denying of the fundamental princi- 
ple that to whatever extent we cease 
buying from the foreigner, we must, to 
the same extent, cease selling to him. 
To attempt to promote industry by re- 
stricting importation, is to attempt to 
promote it by bolstering up a business 
not suited to the country, at the expense 
of one which is. We leave it to others 
to determine whether such conduct be 
more discreditable to our intelligence, 
or prejudicial to our interests. 

(2.) Businesses carried on under a 
system of free competition cannot differ 
materially, in different countries, in re- 
spect of improvement. Where indus- 
try is not fettered by artificial systems, 
every one is exerting himself to improve 
his peculiar department, and is on the 
watch that he may learn and profit by 
the discoveries and inventions of his 
neighbours. But the moment that any 
employment is brought within the pale 
of custom-house regulations, those who 
carry it on trust to them, and not to 
their ingenuity. Believing that they have 
nothing to fear from foreign competi- 
tion, they become indifferent to what is 
going on abroad; so that improvements 
that would otherwise be eagerly adopted 
and perfected, are either not introduced 
at ail, or not until they have become 
antiquated. 

‘ The time has been when it was found 
quite a sufficient reason for imposing a 
prohibitory duty upon a foreign article, 
that it was better than we could make at 
home ; but I trust, when such calls are 
made upon this House hereafter, our 
first answer at least will be, let us see 
what can be done by competition ; first 
try to imitate, and by-and-bye, perhaps, 
you will surpass your foreign rival. 
Prohibitions are, in fact, a premium 
upon mediocrity : — they destroy the best 
incentive to excellence — the best sti- 
mulus to invention and improvement. 
They condemn the community to suffer, 
both in price and quality, all the evils of 
monopoly, except in as far as a remedy 
may be found in the baneful arts of the 
smuggler. They have also another of 
the ereat evils of monopoly— that of 
exposing the consumer, as well as the 
dealer, to rapid and inconvenient fluc- 
tuations in price.' 

In the same admirable speech, from 
which we have borrowed this striking 
extract, Mr. Uuskisson gives the follow- 
ing example, in illustration of the prin- 
ciple he had advanced : — ‘ Soon after the 
opening of the trade with France, under 
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Mr. Pitt** treaty, in 1 786, French cloths, 
of a fine quality, were imported in con- 
siderable quantity — they were preferred 
to our own — no fashionable man was to 
be seen without a coat of French cloth. 
What followed ? In less than two years 
the cloth of our own manufactures 
became equal to that imported from 
France— the one could not be distin- 
guished from the other; and though 
coats of French cloth were still the 
fashion, the cloth of which they were 
made was manufactured in this country ! 
In like manner, we shall now, in all 
■probability import some printed cottons 
from Alsace and Switzerland, of richer 
and brighter colours than our own ; 
some fancy muslins from India ; some 
silk stuffs, some porcelain from France, 
Objects for which curiosity or fashion 
may create a demand in this metropolis ; 
but they will not interfere with those 
articles of more wide and universal con- 
sumption, which our own manufacturers 
supply cheaper and better, whilst they 
will excite the ingenuity of our artists 
and workmen to attempt improvements 
which may enable them to enter the lists 
with the foreigner in those very articles 
in which he has now an acknowledged 
superiority.' — ( Speeches , vol ii. p. 344.) 

The silk manufacture affords at once 
the best example of the pernicious effect 
of monopoly, and of the wholesome, 
invigorating influence of competition. 
Notwithstanding the unparalleled im- 
provement in all other departments, it 
was affirmed, in 1826, by the Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), in 
his place in the House of Commons, 
•that there were in that city 9,700 
looms, 7,500 of which were in the hands 
of operative weavers, who applied their 
manual labour, as well as their ma- 
chinery. to the manufacture of ribands. 
These looms were, for the most part, 
of the worst possible construction ; and 
it would scarcely be believed that the 
improved loom in France would, in a 
given time, produce five times as much 
riband as the common loom in England 
with the same manual labour ! He 
could also state that there existed an 
improved manufacture in Germany, by 
which one man could make forty-eight 
times as much velvet as could be made 
in an equal time by an English ma- 
chine. What chance was there that 
the English manufacturer could main- 
tain such a competition ?' 

Perhaps these statements may be 
somewhat exaggerated ; though there 



can be no doubt that they are,' in the 
main, well-founded. Surely, however, 
no one believes that the inferiority of 
the machinery used by the English 
manufacturers is to be aseribed to any- 
thing except that the protection which 
they enjoyed made them indifferent to 
improvements. No one believes that 
the French or Germans are superior to 
the English in the construction of ma- 
chines ; on the contrary, their inferi- 
ortty is admitted by themselves, and 
by everybody else. But if it had been 
possible previously to entertain any 
doubt upon the subject, what has taken 
place since the opening of the ports to 
foreign silks under a duty of 30 per 
cent, would have effectually removed it. 
We do not exaggerate, we only state the 
plain matter of fact, when we affirm that 
the silk manufacture has made a more 
rapid progress during the last five or six 
ears, or since the abolition of the pro- 
ibitive system in 1825, than it did 
during the preceding century. So un- 
precedented has been its advance, that 
‘ the once existing disparity in quality 
between goods of French and English 
make has, with some very unimportant 
exceptions, not merely disappeared, but 
actually ranged itself on the side of the 
British artisan. 1 — (Treatise on the Silh 
Manufacture, in Lardner's Cyclopes- 
dia, p. 90.) 

Most of the machines and processes 
known on the Continent, have been 
introduced amongst us, and many of 
them have been materially improved. 
Nor, after what has taken place, can 
the least doubt remain in the mind of 
any one, that had the same freedom been 
given to the silk manufacture fifty years 
ago that was given to it in 1823, it 
would now have ranked among the 
most important and valuable businesses 
in the kingdom, and would have had 
nothing whatever to fear from the ad- 
mission of foreign silks free of duty. We 
know that it is the opinion of the most 
intelligent persons in the trade, that the 
existing duty of 30 per cent, on foreign 
silks ought to be immediately reduced 
to 20 per cent.; and that it should be 
further reduced by 1 per cent, per ann., 
till it be brought to 10 or 12 per cent., at 
which it might be allowed to continue 
stationary, not as a protecting duty, but 
as a duty imposed for the sake of re- 
venue. A measure of this sort, by in- 
creasing/aircompetition, would continue 
the impulse already given to the manu- 
facture, and excite to new efforts of in- 
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volition. Under such a system, we are 
well assured that, in a very few years, 
perhaps not more than five or six, our 
superiority over France, in most depart- 
ments of the silk manufacture, would be 
little less decided than in that of cotton. 

‘ 1 maintain,' said Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son. in his excellent speech on the state 
of the silk trade (14th of April, 182a), 
— a speech equally distinguished for 
soundness of principle and beauty of 
illustration, — ‘ I maintain, without fear 
of contradiction, that the very essence 
of commercial and manufacturing indus- 
try is freedom from legislative inter, 
ference and legislative protection. At- 
tempt to assist its course by legislative 
enactments, by fostering care, you arrest 
its progress, you destroy its vigour. 
Unbind the shackles in which your un- 
wise tenderness has confined it, permit 
it to take unrestrained its own course, 
expose it to the wholesome breezes of 
competition, you give it new life, you 
restore its former vigour. Industry has 
been well likened to the hardy Alpine 
plant : self-sown on the mountain side, 
exposed to the inclemency of the sea. 
sons, it gathers strength in its struggles 
for existence, it shoots forth in vigour 
and in beauty. Transplanted to the 
rich soil of tlie parterre, tended by the 
fostering hand of the gardener, nursed 
in the artificial atmosphere of the forc- 
ing-glass, it grows sickly and enervated, 
its shoots are vigourless, its flowers in- 
odorous. In one single word lies the 
soul of industry — competition. The an* 
swer of the statesman and the econo, 
mist to his sovereign inquiring what he 
could do to assist the industry of his 
kingdom was, “ let it take its own way.” 
Such is my prayer. Relieve us from 
the chains in which your indiscreet ten- 
derness has shackled us — remove your 
oppressive proteotion — give us the fair 
held we ask, and we demand no more. 
The talent, the genius, the enterprise, 
•the capital, the industry of this great 
people will do the rest ; and England will 
not only retain, but she will take a yet 
more forward place in the race of com- 
petition for wealth and improvement, 
which, by the nature of things, she is 
destined to run amongst the nations of 
the world. Plage us in that condition, 
not by any violent change, but by slow 
and easy transition. Here we shall And 
security for our enterprise, and reward 
for our labours — 

* Hie patet ingenue campQs j certusque merentl 
Stat favor } ornutur propilis Industrta donle.' 



It was not, however, to he supposed, 
that all departments of the silk manu- 
facture would he equally benefited by 
the change of system that lias taken 
place — A on omnia poesumus. The pro- 
bability is that the trade will in future 
be divided between the English and 
French. In point of substantial excel- 
lence, the plain silk goods manufactured 
in England are superior to those of 
France ; and the difference in favour of 
the latter in point of finish is every day 
becoming less perceptible ; while in all 
mixed manufactures of silk and wool, 
silk and cotton, silk and linen, &c„ our 
ascendancy is admitted by the French 
themselves. On the other hand, the 
ribands, figured gauzes, and light fancy 
goods manufactured in France, are 
superior to those of this country. Even 
in this department we have made a very 
great progress ; and fancy goods are 
now produaed at Spitalfields, Coventry, 
and other places, contrasting most ad- 
vantageously, in point of taste and 
beauty, with those produced previously 
to tile introductiou of the new system. 
Still, however, we are not sanguine in 
our expectations of our countrymen 
being able to maintain a successful 
competition with our neighbours in the 
manufacture of this class of articles. 
The greater attention paid to the art of 
designing in Lyons, the consequent bet- 
ter taste of the artists, and the superior 
brightness and lustre of their colours, 
give them advantages with which it will 
be very difficult to contend. 

But, supposing that the trade is par- 
titioned between the two oountries in the 
way now stated, it is easy to see that 
the best share will belong to us, and 
that that share will be incomparably 
more valuable than the whole manu- 
facture formerly was. The proofs of 
the accuracy of this statement are at 
hand. Notwithstanding the distress of 
the riband-weavers of Coventry and a 
few other places, the manufacture, taken 
as a whole, is rapidly increasing. The 
greatest importation of raw and thrown 
silk that took place in any one year pre- 
viously to the repeal of the prohibitory 
system, was in 1823, when 2,432,286 lbs. 
were imported. But last year, in despite 
of all file sinister predictions that have 
been indulged in with respect to the 
ruin of the manufacture, the imports of 
raw and thrown silk amounted to 
4,693,317 lbs., being nearly twice the 
quantity imported when the monopoly 
j cat in its vigour ! 
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The increase in the exports of wrought 
silks affords, if possible, a still more 
decisive proof of the extraordinary im- 
provement and extension of the manu- 
facture. Instead of having anything to 
fear from the competition of the French 
at home, we are actually underselling 
them in the heavier and more important 
species ofgeods, in every foreign market 
equally accessible to both parties. The 
exports of silks from France have been 
declining, while those from England 
have been increasing beyond all prece- 
dent. The official value of our exports 
of silk goods, in 1823, amounted to 
140,320/., whereas in 1830, it amounted 
to 437,880/., being an advance of more 
than three hundred per cent..' Not 
only therefore are the statements as to 
the ruin of the silk manufacture proved 
to be wholly without even the shadow 
of a foundation, but the anticipations of 
those who contended that the repeal of 
the restrictive system would be the com- 
mencement of a new era of invention 
and improvement, have been realized 
to the utmost extent 

What has now been stated renders 
it obvious, that though the manufac- 
turers of fancy goods may be obliged to 
change their employment, a new, and 
at the same time a more extensive and 
fruitful field is opened for their exer- 
tions. We lament the hardships inci- 
dent to the transition even from one de- 
partment of the same business to ano- 
ther, but the suffering thence arising 
will speedily disappear ; and when the 
change has been effected, the manufac- 
turers will enter with fresh vigour on a 
new career of prosperity. 

It is supposed by many, that the ma- 
nufacture will ultimately be transferred 
from Spitalfields to Manchester, Paisley, 
and.other places. We incline to think 
that this anticipation will be realized, 
at least to a considerable extent; but if 
so it will only prove that the places 
referred to are better adapted for its 
prosecution than Spitalfields, and con- 
sequently that the change is publicly 
advantageous. 

Changes similar to those we have now 
been considering, are going forward at 
this moment in other businesses. The 
pillow-lace manufacturers are in a 
state of great, and. We are afraid, irre- 
mediable distress ; but no one pretends 
to say that it has been occasioned by 
foreign competition. The Nottingham 
lace-manufacture, the value of which 
is v nuw probably not less than three 



millions sterling annually, has grown 
up amongst us within the course of 
the last twenty years. This beautiful 
fabric is produced at so cheap a rate, 
that it is exported to every part of the 
world, and is extensively smuggled into 
France, superseding the laces for which 
the northern provinces of that kingdom 
were long so famous. This novel ma- 
nufacture, which now affords employ- 
ment for a large amount of capital, and 
many thousands of workmen, is wholly 
the result of inventions and improvements 
in machinery ; and the perfection and 
cheapness of the goods it affords, by 
narrowing to a great extent the demand 
for pillow-lace, has gone far to suspend 
the production of the latter. But how 
injurious soever this change may be to 
many poor persons in Bucks, Bedford, 
and other counties, that derived a part 
of their subsistence from pillow-lace 
working, there can be no question that, 
in a public point of view, the change will 
be most beneficial. For every individual 
thrown out of the old business, two or 
three have been taken into the new, 
and are placed in a situation in which, 
while dexterity in manipulation is of 
equal value as before, the reward of those 
who have either sagacity or good fortune 
to discover more compendious processes, 
is incomparably greater. 

The distress, prevalent in some de- 
partments of the silk-trade, springs from 
a similar cause, and will no doubt be fol- 
lowed by similar results. It is to be 
regretted that it is not possible either to 
abandon a routine system, or to intro- 
duce new and improved methods of pro- 
duction, without injury to individuals. 
But because such is the fact — because 
the bridge eannot be built without dis- 
placing watermen, nor the plough intro- 
duced without superseding the spade, 
nor wine brought from abroad without, 
diminishing the demand for ale and beer 
— is that any teason for proscribing in- 
ventions, and denying ourselves gratifi- 
cations within our reach ? To maintain 
the affirmative, would be evidently ab- 
surd, — it would be equivalent to main- 
taining that the interests of society are 
best promoted by perpetuating poverty, 
ignorance, and barbarism! The injury 
occasioned by the adoption of an im- 
proved method of production, or the 
opening" of new markets whence cheaper 
supplies of any article may be obtained, 
is temporary only, and affects but a veiy 
small portion ot the oommunity ; while 
the advantage is permanent, and benefits 
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every individual, even those who it may, 
in the first instance, force to resort to 
other businesses. 

Those unacquainted with the history 
of the silk trade, who may have looked 
into the pamphlets and speeches of those 
opposed to the late alterations, will pro- 
bably be disposed to think that, though 
more limited in point of numbers, the 
condition of the workmen engaged in the 
trade was better previously to 1 825, than 
it has been since. But those who have 
looked, however cursorily, into the his- 
tory of the trade, must know that such 
is not the fact ; and that, speaking gene- 
rally, the situation of those engaged in 
it has been materially improved since 
1825. The fact is, that the silk trade 
used to be exposed to the most tremen- 
dous vicissitudes. In 1793, no fewer 
than 4000 looms were shut up in Spital- 
fields only, which, when in full work 
seven years before, had given employ- 
ment to 10,000 persons. In 1810, long 
before a relaxation of the monopoly sys- 
tem had been so much as thought of, 
the distress in the silk trade was infi- 
nitely more severe than it has ever been 
since the introduction of the new system. 
In proof of this we may mention that, at 
a public meeting held for the relief of 
the Spitalfields' weavers, at the Mansion 
House, on the 26th of November, 181G, 
the secretary stated, that two-thirds of 
them were without employment, and 
without the means of support ; ‘ that 
some had deserted their houses in de- 
spair, unable to endure the sight of their 
starving families; and many (lined un- 
der languishing diseases brought on by 
the want of food and clothing.' And 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, M.P., stated at the 
same meeting, that the distress among 
the silk manufacturers was so intense 
that ‘ it partook of the nature of a pes- 
tilence, which spreads its contagion 
around, and devastates an entire dis- 
trict.' Such was the state of the work- 
men under that monopoly system that 
has been the worthless theme of so much 
recent eulogy. But such, we are glad to 
say, is not their state at present. The 
trade being now mostly diverted into 
those branches in which we have a su- 
periority, is comparatively secure against 
revulsions ; and it would be an absur- 
dity to imagine, that measures that have 
about doubled the manufacture, should 
have reduced the rate of wages, or been 
otherwise than, advantageous to the 
workmen. 

13.) But we have not yet seen the 



whole mischief of restrictions. When 
the importation of a foreign commo- 
dity is prohibited, or loaded with a 
heavy duty, it almost invariably hap- 
ens, unless the commodity be a very 
ulky one in proportion to its value, 
that it is smuggled from abroad. If the 
prohibition of a foreign commodity took 
away the taste for it, or disposed any 
one cheerfully to pay double or tre- 
ble its former price, the prohibition 
would be less injurious. Unluckily, 
however, it has no such effect. On the 
contrary, it would seem as if the desire 
to obtain prohibited articles acquired new 
strength from the artificial obstacles 
opposed to its gratification. And no 
one doubts that the desire to obtain 
them at a cheaper rate, becomes more 
intense according as their price is raised 
by the imposition of duties. The legal 
prohibition of foreign silks that existed 
previously to 1826, did not hinder their 
importation in immense quantities. The 
ingenuity of the smuggler was too many 
for the vigilance of the Custom house 
officer — and at the very moment when 
the most strenuous efforts were made 
to exclude them, the silks of France and 
Hindostan were openly displayed in the 
drawing-rooms of St. James's, and in 
the House of Commons, in mockery of 
the impotent legislation prohibiting 
their introduction. We doubt, indeed, 
whether the substitution of the ad va- 
lorem duty of 30 per cent., in place of the 
old system of prohibition, has been pro- 
ductive of any materially increased im- 
portation of foreign sdks. • 1 have 
lately,' said Mr. Huskisson, in his fa- 
mous speech in vindication of his policy 
as to the silk-trade, * taken some pains 
to ascertain the quantity of smuggled 
silk that has been seized inland through- 
out the kingdom during the last ten 
years, and I find that the whole does 
not exceed 5000/. a-year. I have en- 
deavoured, on the other hand, to get an 
account of the quantity of silk goods 
actually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must be 
very vague; but I have been given to 
understand that the value of such goods 
as are regularly entered at the custom- 
houses of France for exportation to this 
country, is from 100,000/. to 150.000/. 
a-year : and this, of course, is exclusive 
Of the far greater supply which is poured 
in throughout all the channels of smug- 
gling, without being subjected to any 
entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
illicit trade carried, that there is scarcely 
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a haberdasher’s shop in the smallest vil- 
lage of the United Kingdom, in which 
prohibited silks are not sold ; and that 
in the face of day, and to a very consi- 
derable extent. 

* The Honourable Member for Coven- 
try (Mr. Ellice) has mentioned the silk 
goods from India as those against which 
anything but prohibition would prove an 
unavailing protection. Now, in my opi- 
nion, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a stronger case than those very silks fur- 
nish, against the Honourable Member's 
own argument. I believe it is univer- 
sally known, that a large quantity of 
Bandana handkerchiefs are sold, every 
year, for exportation, by the East India 
Company. But does any gentleman 
suppose that these Bandanas are sent to 
the Continent for the purpose of remain- 
ing there? No such thing! They are 
sold at the Company's sales to the num- 
ber of about eight hundred thousand or 
a million a-year, at about four shillings 
each. They are immediately shipped off 
for Hamburgh, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Ostendf or Guernsey, and from thence 
they nearly all illicitly find their way 
back to this country. 

‘ Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful 
system : — these Bandanas, which had 
previously been sold for exportation, at 
four shillings, are finally distributed in 
retail to the people of England, at about 
eight shillings each ; and the result of 
this prohibition is to levy upon the con- 
sumer a tax, and to give those who live 
by evading your law, a bounty of four 
shillings upon each handkerchief sold in 
this country V —(Speeches, Vol. II., 
p. 510.) 

Indeed, one of the principal objections 
to the present duty of 30 per cent, on 
foreign silks, is, that it is high enough 
to enable a considerable smuggling trade 
to be still carried on, — the facility for 
smuggling being increased by means of 
the legalised importation. A duty of 
12 or 15 per cent, would not, however, 
be so high as to balance the risks run in 
smuggling, and would, therefore, really 
afford the manufacturer a more efficient 
protection than he derives from the ex- 
isting duty ; at the same time, that it 
would place all classes of dealers on the 
same fooling ; whereas, the advantage 
is, at present, on the side of those who 
engage in fraudulent schemes. 

But the duties of 600 or 700 per cent, 
on tobacco, and of 400 or 500 per cent, 
on foreign brandy and Geneva, are the 
grand incentives to smuggling. Have 



these exorbitant duties taken away 
the taste for the articles on which 
they are imposed? No such thing; 
Their only effect has been to con- 
vert a trade that would otherwise 
have been productive of the most ad- 
vantageous results, into a most prolific 
source of crime and demoralization. 
The temptation to smuggle, occasioned 
by the oppressiveness of the duties, is 
too overpowering to be counteracted by 
the utmost threatening! of the law. The 
coast-guard, and the preventive water- 
guard, the expense of which is little, if 
anything, under 51)0,000/. a-year, are kept 
up for no other purpose than to hinder 
the importation of foreign tobacco, 
brandy, and Geneva. But though they 
were doubled, they would be ineffectual 
for their object At this moment it is 
believed that a third of all the tobacco 
consumed in Ireland is supplied by the 
illicit trader. And on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, the districts in 
England most favourably situated for 
smuggling, almost the whole body of la- 
bourers are, every now and then, with- 
drawn from their accustomed employ- 
ments, to engage in this destructive 
practice. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the mischievous consequences 
of this state of things. It has rendered 
smuggling, though probably the most 
direct road to the gallows, a favourite 
occupation; and procured for the 
smuggler, even when soiled with the 
blood of some revenue officer, the pub- 
lic sympathy and support. Thousands 
of individuals, who, but for this mo- 
ral contamination, would have been 
industrious and virtuous, have become 
predatory and ferocious ; they have 
been taught to despise the law,- and to 
regard its functionaries as enemies, 
whom it is meritorious to assault. 

It has been said, that this * abomina- 
ble system’ — for so it is properly cha- 
racterised by Mr. Huskisson (Speeches, 
Vol. ii. p. 343) — is upheld for the sake 
of revenue ; but thus is false : it lias 
been shown, again and again, that 
the revenue" would be greatly increased 
by reducing the duties to a third or 
a fourth part of their present amount. 
Admitting, however, that fiscal rapacity 
and ignorance may claim the credit of 
having imposed a duty of 700 per 
cent, on tobacco, the still more ob- 
jectionable duties on brandy and Ge- 
neva were originally imposed, and are 
still kept up, as mercantile regulations, 
as a means of compelling the consuinp- 
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tion of a few thousand extra gallons of 
beer, porter, and British spirits ; and to 
compass this end, we scrapie not to 
subject our commerce with foreign 
countries to ruinous restrictions ; to 
demoralize our population; to fill our 
courts with perjury and chicanery, and 
to render our coasts the scene of san- 
guinary contests ! We admit the effect 
of interest in perverting the judgment 
even of the most conscientious persons ; 
but we doubt whether any one, however 
largely engaged in the distillery, or in 
the beer and porter manufacture, was 
ever so far blinded by selfish feelings 
as to have no misgivings in contending 
that duties productive of such effects 
are publicly advantageous. 

(4.) In addition to their other inju- 
rious effects, restrictions render the 
businesses carried on under their pro- 
tection peculiarly liable to gluts and re- 
vulsions. Steadiness of price it always 
proportioned to the extent of the field 
whence supplies may be derived, and in 
which they may be disposed of. A 
manufacture not suited to the country, 
and depending on a prohibition for its 
existence, is necessarily limited by tho 
extent of the home market. When the 
demands of the domestic consumer are 
satisfied, it has reached the utmost 
limits to which it can attain ; for it 
would be idle to think of entering the 
foreign market in competition with those 
who carry on their business under more 
favourable circumstances. But when, 
in such a case, a change of fashion, or 
any other cause, occasions a decline in 
the demand for an article, there being 
no means of disposing of the surplus 
abroad, its price is unnaturally de- 
pressed, and the producers become in- 
volved in bankruptcy and ruin ; where- 
as, had the article been produced under 
a free system) a falling off in the 
home demand would have been of tri- 
fling consequence, inasmuch as the sur- 
plus might have been sold, at a compa- 
ratively small reduction of price, in 
other countries. 

It is of importance to observe, that 
the same results are sure to follow, 
though not so immediately, from an 
increase of the demand for any article 
produced under a monopoly, as from its 
diminution. A Statement of this sort 
may se$m, to those not conversant with 
such subjects, to be contradictory ; but 
such is not the case. The inevitable 
effect of an increase of demand, even in 
the most extensive businesses, is to 



attract so much capital to them as not 
only to furnish an adequate supply of 
the article in unusual demand, at the 
old prices, but to glut the market, and 
sink prices below their ordinary level. 
And the more limited the market, the 
sooner, of course, is this reaction 
brought about. 

The history of the corn trade, since 
the restrictive system was fully applied 
to it in 1815, furnishes convincing 
proofs of the truth of what has now 
been stated. We have had the most 
extraordinary alternation of periods of 
high and low prices ; the one being the 
invariable forerunner of the other 1 And 
it is easy to see that it could not be other- 
wise. The restriction on importation, 
by raising our average prices decidedly 
above the level of those of the Conti- 
nent, renders exportation, in an abundant 
year, all but impossible ; so that prices, 
in such seasons, sink below the cost of 
production. But this fall cannot conti- 
nue ; for, the distress thence arising, by 
depressing the agriculturists and lessen- 
ing tlie quantity of land in tillage, asrain 
leads to high prices ; which, in their 
turn, lead to a renewed extension of 
cultivation, and a renewed fall the mo- 
ment the harvest happens to be unusu- 
ally luxuriant ! Hence, in its appli. 
cation to agriculture, the prohibitive 
system is productive at one moment of 
scarcity, and at another of a glut ; it 
hinders alike the supply of a defi- 
ciency, and the removal of a surplus ; 
and-has actually had power to render 
the bounty of Providence an injury to 
the farmer! 

(5.) The pressure of taxation has 
often been alleged as an excuse for 
restrictions on commerce ; but, though 
more plausible, perhaps, it is not more 
valid than the rest. Taxation may be 
heavy, and even oppressive ; but so long 
as it is fairly assessed, it equally affects 
all branches of industry, and conse- 
quently affords no ground whatever for 
the enactment of regulations intended to 
protect a single business. If, however, 
any particular article were more heavily 
taxed than others, a duty corresponding 
to the excess of duty falling upon such 
article ought to be imposed on it* 
importation from abroad, not as a 
measure of protection, but of justice; 
for otherwise, those engaged in its pro- 
duction would not lie placed in the same 
situation as others, and would have 
good ground for complaining of unfair 
treatment — of their being disabled, by the 
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peculiarly heavy taxes laid on them, from 
withstanding the competition of foreign- 
ers. So long, however, as taxation is 
impartial, as it presses with the same 
intensity on every class, alt are placed 
in the same condition in respect of bur- 
dens, and none has any better right 
than another to complain of foreign 
competition. And it is surely unneces- 
sary to say, that to propose to protect 
all businesses would be absurd. When 
a protection is granted to one class, they 
gain, for a while at least, a trifling 
advantage, at the expense of those 
whose produce was sent abroad to pay 
the foreign articles excluded by the pro- 
tection. But universal protection would 
be neither more nor less than universal 
injury. Without being of the slightest 
advantage to any one, it would have the 
same mischievous influence on every 
department of industry that a particular 
restriction has on a single business. It 
would secure the home producers a 
monopoly of the home market ; and 
would, consequently, in a great measure, 
put an end to that competition and 
emulation which are the grand sources 
of improvement. And if the protection 
were extended to businesses that might 
be carried on at home, as well as to 
those that are actually carried on, it 
would entirely extinguish foreign com- 
merce, and throw us back into that state 
of poverty and barbarism from which 
we have only escaped by its powerful 
aid. 

The same is true of comparatively 
high wages as of comparatively high 
taxes. They fall equally on the under- 
takers of all sorts of businesses. They 
do not bear more heavily on the manu- 
facturers of silk and linen than on those 
of cloth and hardware ; and if the former 
are to be protected because wages are 
high, the same protection must be 
granted to the latter, and not to them 
only, but to every other class, so that 
commerce would be wholly proscribed. 

The fallacy of the plea set up for 
restrictions, on the ground now men- 
tioned, may be set in a different point 
of view. It is said, that unless they 
were imposed, foreigners, having the 
advantage of low taxes and low wages, 
would gain an ascendancy in our mar- 
kets, and glut them with products. But 
such statements carry with them their 
own refutation. We must never forget 
that commerce is nothing but an ex- 
change of commodities ; and that it is 
not possible to import either a great or 



a small quantity of foreign produce, 
without making an equivalent exporta- 
tion of some species of home produce. 
The foreigner must buy from us to the 
same extent that we buy from him. 
And although, under a free system, 
some businesses might suffer, a propor- 
tional extension would be given to 
others that are more advantageous, and 
the capital and industry of the country 
would be turned into the channels in 
which they would be at once most 
secure and most productive. But sup- 
pose that, owing to high wages, high 
taxes, or any other cause, our products 
become higher priced than those of the 
foreigner, no regulations would then be 
required to shut the latter out of our 
markets. They will not, we may depend 
upon it, continue to be sent to us after 
we have become unable to pay them — 
that is, to furnish the foreigners with 
equivalent articles on more advantageous 
terms than they can supply themselves 
elsewhere. It is nugatory, therefore, 
to talk about protecting our manufac- 
turers, agriculturists, &e., on the ground 
of their being disabled, by the heaviness 
of their burdens, from entering into 
competition with foreigners. Were such 
really their situation, they would enjoy, 
what Custom-house regulations can ne- 
ver afford, an absolute monopoly of the 
home market! Foreigners will never 
be found in countries where they can 
procure nothing cheaper than at home. 
They resort to those only where they 
are able to sell with advantage, or, in 
other words, where they find that abun- 
dance of commodities, suitable for their 
markets, may be had at comparatively 
low prices. 

We have argued this point as if the 
assumption, that our taxes and wages 
are such as to lay our manufacturers 
under a relative disadvantage, were 
really well founded ; and we have shown 
that it would, notwithstanding, be ab- 
surd to attempt to advance their inte- 
rests by prohibitory enactments. We, 
however, are very far, indeed, from be- 
lieving that the supposed disadvantage 
really exists. * I know,’ said Mr. 
Huskisson, ‘ it may be objected, that a 
great change has taken place in the si- 
tuation of the British manufactures since 
the French treaty of 1 786,— that we have 
been engaged in a long and expensive 
war, and that we have now to support 
the weight of a great many new and 
heavy taxes. I admit that such is the 
case; other countries, however, have 
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not been exenipted -From (he calamities 
of war; their takes, too, have been in- 
creased ; their burdens made to press 
more heavily. What is still more mis- 
chievous, in most ofthosecountries.lhelr 
commercial and manufacturing esta- 
blishments have felt more directly the 
ravages and interruption of war; many 
of them have been violently swept away, 
whilst the capitals which they had called 
forth, if not confiscated, have been im- 
paired or diminished by the exactions of 
military power. In this country no 
such calamity has been experienced. The 
trading capital of England remains en- 
tire ; even during the war. it continued 
constantly increasing ; and in respect to 
the comparative cheapness of labour in 
foreign countries, although by no means 
an immaterial part of the present con- 
sideration, it is not alone sufficient, as 
experience has shown, to make the ba- 
lance preponderate in their favour. Since 
the invention of the steam-engine, cou- 
pled with the application of so many 
other discoveries, both in mechanical 
and chemical science, to all the arts of 
life, the mere estimate of manual labour 
is lost sight of, in comparison with that 
of the creative powers of mind. It is 
the union of those powers, and the great 
capitals which call them into action, 
which distinguishes British industry, and 
has placed it in the commanding situa- 
tion which it now holds in the world. 
To these advantages are joined that 
energy and continuity of enterprize, that 
perseverance and steadiness of exertion, 
which, even by our rivals, are admitted 
to belong to the English character. It 
is upon these qualities, and these advan- 
tages, much more than upon any system 
of bounties and protecting duties, that I 
rely with confidence for the maintenance 
and improvement of the station which 
we now occupy among the trading com- 
munities of the world.’ — ( Speeches , Vol. 
II., p. 346.) 

But we doubt whether, in point of fact, 
we, as a commercial people, labour un- 
der any disadvantage arising out of com- 
parat ively heavy taxes or high wages. As 
respects the former, it is the practice, 
whenever a commodity is about to be ex- 
ported, to allow the exporter a drawback 
equivalent to the various duties that 
have been paid upon it ; so that how- 
ever these may affect the consumers 
at home, they have no influence on its 
price when exported. Wages, if esti- 
mated by the day, are perhaps higher in 
Great Britain than in most European 



countries ; but this Is tin test oT their 
real comparative magnitude. The ques- 
tion is not, whether wages estimated by 
the day, the week, or the month, be 
higher in Manchester or Rouen, but 
whether a given quantity of work costs 
more in the former than in the latter ; 
for, it is plain that greater skill, dexte- 
rity, or perseverance on the part of 
workmen may more than balance a con- 
siderable apparent excess of wages. And 
such we are assured, by the highest 
practical authorities, is really the fact ; 
and that when wages are estimated not 
by time, but by the quantity of work 
done, they are decidedly lower in Eng- 
land than in any continental state. 

But it is useless to enlarge on what 
is so obvious. Every one knows that 
there is not so mneh as the shadow of 
a foundation for the statement that our 
manufacturers have anything to fear 
from foreign competition. How, if such 
were the case, do we contrive to export 
and sell with advantage British produce 
of the value of no less than thirty-six 
or forty millions ? It is really too 
much, when our manufactures are in 
demand everywhere from China to 
Peru, to attempt to vindicate a ruinous 
and oppressive system of policy, on pre- 
tence of protecting them against foreign 
competition ! 

(6.) However much the apologists of 
restrictive regulations may be inclined 
to dispute the policy of purchasing com- 
modities in the cheapest markets, they 
have not presumed to question the 
advantage of selling those we have to 
dispose of in the dearest markets. 
They would, however, do well to recol- 
lect, that it is not possible to sell in the 
latter without buying in the former. An 
article sells at a high price when a com- 
paratively large supply of something else 
is got in exchange for it, and conversely. 
Suppose that by sending a certain quan- 
tity of cottons or hardware to Brazil, 
we get in return 150 hogsheads of su- 
gar, and that the same quantity of 
cottons and hardware, if sent to Ja- 
maica, would only exchange for 100 
hogsheads, is it not obvious that by 
preventing the importation nf the for- 
mer, we force our goods to be sold for 
two-thirds of the price they would 
otherwise have brought ? It might as 
well he contended, that things that are 
equal to the same thing are unequal , 
as that a system productive of such 
results is a means of inareasing public 
wealth. 
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It would l>e useless to dwell at any 
greater length on this part of our sub- 
ject. Restrictions intended to promote 
domestic industry have, in all cases, a 
directly opposite effect. They change 
the natural distribution of capital ; force 
it into less profitable channels, encou- 
rage smuggling, and increase hazard. 
There is hardly, in fact, an evil incident 
to commercial speculation, of which they 
are not productive. The mischief too 
which they occasion is pure and un- 
alloyed with a single countervailing 
advantage. They are as impotent to 
protect as to promote. Were they car- 
ried to their full extent — to the extent to 
which they ought to be carried were 
they really bottomed on sound princi- 
ples — they would extinguish commerce 
and the arts, and reduce mankind to 
primseval barbarism. 

II. — We think the foregoing conclu- 
sions must carry conviction to the mind 
of every unprejudiced reader ; but as the 
subject is so very important, we shall, 
at the risk of being deemed tedious, 
endeavour to strengthen them still fur- 
ther by showing what have been the 
effects, on a large scale, of the practical 
working of the protective system. In 
France it has been carried to an extent, 
and enforced with a steadiness of pur- 
pose, not often paralleled ; and we 
fjefy any one to show that it has had a 
single beneficial result It has, no doubt, 
bolstered up a few branches of industry, 
for the prosecution of which France has 
no natural advantage, and in which she 
must always be inferior to others ; but 
it has at the same time done the most 
serious injury to all the great sources of 
her wealth, to all those great branches 
of industry in which she has no equal. 
It has deprived her of all her peculiar ad- 
vantages, and has given her nothing in 
return that she had not better be without. 

France is not only extremely well 
situated for carrying on an extensive 
intercourse with foreign countries, but 
she is largely supplied with several pro- 
ductions which, were her commerce un- 
fettered, would meet with a ready and 
advantageous sale abroad, and enable 
her to furnish equivalents for the largest 
amount of imports. The superiority 
enjoyed by Amboyna in the production 
of cloves is not more decided than that 
enjoyed by France in the production of 
wine. Her claret, burgundy, cham- 
pagne, and brandy, are unrivalled, and 
furnish of themselves the materials of a 



vast commerce. Indeed the produc- 
tion of wine is, next to the ordinary bu- 
siness of agriculture, by far the most 
extensive and valuable branch of indus- 
try in France. It is estimated by the 
landholders and merchants of the Gi- 
ronde, in the admirable Petition et Mi- 
moire A VAppui presented by them to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1828, that 
the quantity of wine annually produced 
in France, amounts, at an average, to 
about forty millions of hectolitres, or 
1060 millions of gallons ; that its value 
is not less than from 800 to 1 000 mil- 
lions of francs, or from thirty-two to 
forty millions sterling; and that up- 
wards of three millions of individuals 
are employed in its production. In 
some of the southern districts it is of 
paramount importance. The popula- 
tion of the Gironde, exclusive of Bor- 
deaux, amounts to 432,839 individuals, 
of whom no fewer than 226,000 are sup- 
posed to be directly engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the vine. 

Here then is a branch of industry in 
which France has no competitor, which 
even now affords employment for about 
a tenth part of her population, and 
which is susceptible of indefinite exten- 
sion. The value of the wines, brandies, 
vinegars, &c., exported from France at 
an average of the three years ending 
with 1790, amounted to about fifty-one 
millions of francs, or upwards of two 
millions sterling. The annual exports 
of wine from Bordeaux only exceeded 
100,000 tuns; and as the supply of 
wine might be increased to almost any 
amount, France has, in this single arti- 
cle the means of carrying on the most 
extensive and lucrative commerce. ‘ Le 
gouvernement Framjais,' says M. Chap- 
tal, in his work Sur t Industrie Franfaise, 
‘ doit les plus grands encouragemens a 
la culture des vignes, soit qu'il considere 
ses produits relatiyement a la consom- 
mation intdrieure, soit qu'il les envisage 
sous le rapport de notre commerce avec 
l'dtranger, dont il est en effet la base 
esseniielle.' 

But instead of labouring to extend 
this great branch of industry, govern- 
ment has consented to sacrifice it to the 
interest of a few individuals engaged in 
businesses which cannot be prosecuted 
except at a heavy loss. During the 
ascendancy of N apoleon, or rather dur- 
ing the period of the continental system, 
France being thrown, as it were, upon 
her own resources, was obliged directly 
to produce several articles she had pre- 
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viously been' in the habit of importing 
from abroad. Among others may be 
specified iron and sugar. Owing to the 
want of good coal mines, and improved 
means of communication, France can 
never expect to produce iron at the 
same rate at which it may be produced 
in England or Sweden ; but being 
obliged, during the annihilation of her 
foreign trade by the anti-commercial 
policy of Napoleon to produce it at 
whatever cost, the iron trade was greatly 
extended, and many new furnaces were 
opened. The same was the case with 
the manufacture of beet-root sugar. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would 
not have been attempted; but during 
the continental system, when colonial 
sugar was selling at Paris for about ten 
times its ordinary price, many beet-root 
establishments were formed. As soon, 
however, as peace had been restored, 
and the ancient channels of commerce 
with France were re-opened, it was 
obvious that those businesses that had 
cither grown up, or been unnaturally 
extended during the suppression of all 
intercourse with foreigners, would be 
swept off. In such a case, perhaps, 
government would have been warranted 
in making, not a compensation, but a 
donation to the sufferers. But the 
ministers of the restored dynasty did not 
view the new establishments in this 
light. They did not consider them as 
exotics that had grown up in hot-beds 
and under glasses, and had no real root 
in the soil, but as indigenous plants 
which, with a little more forcing, might 
be rendered healthy and luxuriant. 
They, therefore, determined, at all 
hazards, to avert the destruction of the 
businesses in question ; and, in attempt- 
ing to do this, carried the anti-commercial 
system to an extent Napoleon had never 
dreamed of. To bolster up the beet- 
growers and iron-founders, they did not 
scruple to sacrifice the interest of the 
wine and brandy growers, and the silk- 
manufacturers — policy about as wise 
as if the British government were to 
seek to advance the interests of the cop- 
per-plate engravers by the ruin of the 
woollen or cotton trade. We do not, 
indeed, suppose that the ministers of 
Louis believed that this woidd he the 
effect of their measures. Theirs is only 
one instance among thousands that 
might be specified to prove that igno- 
rance in a minister is hardly less inju- 
rious than bad intentions. They seem 
to have supposed that impossibilities 



might be reconciled, and that foreign 
markets might be opened for the re- 
ception of the products of France, 
though the ports of France were shut 
against the importation of commodities 
from the foreigner. Government seems 
never to have made the reflection, ap- 
parently not a very recondite one, that 
notwithstanding the bounty of nature, 
wine was not gratuitously produced in 
France, and could not therefore be ex- 
ported but for an equivalent. But 
those whose interests were at stake did 
not fail to apprise them of the hol- 
lowness of their system. In 1814 and 
1822, when cottons and woollens were 
excluded, and enormous addilions made 
to the duties on foreign iron, sugar, 
linens, and most other products, the 
merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Mar- 
seilles, and other great commercial cities, 
and the wine-growers of the Gironde, 
and some other departments, presented 
petitions to the Chambers, in which 
they truly stated, that it was a contra- 
diction and an absurdity to attempt 
selling to the foreigner without, at the 
same time, buying from him ; and ex- 
pressed their conviction that the pro- 
hibitions and duties in question would 
be fatal to the commerce of France, and 
ruinous to the wine-growers and silk- 
manufacturers. These representations 
did not, however, meet wilh a very cour- 
teous reception. They were stigmatised 
as the work of ignorant and interested 
persons. The Chambers approved the 
policy of ministers, or, which is the 
same thing, they decided that the public 
interests would be best promoted by 
securing a trifling advantage to 80,000 
or 100,000 persons, though, in doing so, 
they might have foreseen, and were fore- 
warned, that they could not fail of deeply 
injuring three or four millions l The 
event has shown that the anticipations 
of the merchants were but too well 
founded. There is a discrepancy in the 
accounts laid l>efore the late Com- 
mission d'Enqufte by the French govern- 
ment, and those given in the above- 
mentioned Petition et Memoire /I I'Ap- 
pui from the Gironde. According to 
the tables printed by the Commission 
the export of wine from France is, at 
this moment, almost exactly the same 
as in 1789. It is, however, plain, that, 
had there not been some powerful coun- 
teracting cause in operation, the export 
of wine ought to have been very greatly 
augmented. The United States, Rus- 
sia, England, Prussia, and all those 
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countries which have at all times been 
the great importers of French wines, 
have made prodigious advances in 
wealth and population since 1789 ; and 
had the commerce with them not been 
subjected to injurious restrictions, there 
is every reason to think that their 
imports of French wine would have 
been much greater now than at a former 
period. 

But the truth is, the accounts laid before 
the Commission are entitled to extremely 
little credit. In so far as respects the ex- 
ports of wine from Bordeaux, which has 
always been the great market for this 
species of produce, the statements in the 
Mhnoire. u VAppui are taken from the 
Custom-house returns. Their accuracy 
may, therefore, be depended upon ; and 
they show an extraordinary falling off. 
Previously to the Revolution, the exports 
amounted to 100,000 tuns a year (Peu- 
chet, Statistique Elementaire, p. 188) ; 
but since 1820 they have only been as 
follows : — 



1820 . 


- 


61,110 tuns. 


1821 




63,244 


1822 . 


m 


39,955 


1823 




51,529 


1824 . 


a 


39,625 


1825 




46,314 


1826 . 




48,464 


1827 




54,492 



ft is also stated that a large propor- 
tion of these exports has been made on 
speculation; and that the markets of 
Russia, the Netherlands, Hamburgh, 
&c. are glutted with French wines, for 
which there is no demand. ‘Dans ce 
moment,' (25th April, 1828,) it is said in 
the Mhnoire, • il existe en consignation 
it Hambourg, 12,000 5 15,000 bar- 
riques de vin pour compte des proprid- 
taires du ddpartement de la Gironde, 
qui seront trop heureux s'ils ne perdent 
que leur capital.’ 

This extraordinary decline in the fo- 
reign demand has been accompanied by 
a corresponding glut of the home mar- 
ket, a heavy fall of prices, and the ruin 
of a great number of merchants and 
agriculturists. It is estimated that there 
were, in April, 1828, no fewer than 
600,000 tuns of wine in the Gironde, for 
which no outlet could be found ; and the 
glut in the other departments is said to 
have been proportionally great. The 
fall in the price of wine has re-acted 
upon the vineyards, most of which have 
become quite unsaleable, and a total 
stop has been put to every sort of im- 



f movement. Nor have matters been tile 
east amended during the current year ; 
on the contrary, they seem to be gra- 
dually getting worse. Such is the po- 
verty of the proprietors, that wine is 
now frequently seized and sold by the 
revenue officers in payment of arrears of 
taxes ; and it appears, from some late 
statements in the Manorial Bordelais 
(a newspaper published at Bordeaux), 
that the wine so sold, has not recently 
fetched more, at an average, than two 
thirds of the cost of its production ! 

Such are the effects that the restric- 
tive system of policy has had on the 
wine trade of France — on a branch of 
industry which, we have already seen, 
employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe that 
the land-owners and merchants are fully 
aware of the source of the misery in 
which they have been involved. They 
know that they are not suffering from 
hostile or vindictive measures on the 
part of foreigners, but from the blind 
and senseless policy of their own govern- 
ment ; that they are victims of an 
attempt to counteract the most obvious 
principles— to make France produce ar- 
ticles directly at home, which she might 
obtain from the foreigner in exchange 
for wine, brandy, &c., at a third or a 
fourth part of the expense they now 
cost. They cannot export, because they 
are not allowed to import. Hence, they 
do not ask for bounties and prohibitions ; 
on the contrary, they disclaim all such 
quack nostrums, and demand what can 
alone be useful to them — a free commer- 
cial system. 

1 Considdrd en lui-m8me,’ say the 
land -owners and merchants of the Gi- 
ronde, ‘ le syslflme prohibitif est !a plus 
deplorable des erreurs. La nature dans 
sa varidtd infinie, a departi a cheque 
contrce ses attribute particuliers ; die a 
imprimd sur chaque sol sa veritable des- 
tination, et c’est par la diversity des 
produits et des besoins qu'elle a voulu 
unir les hommes par un lien universel 
et opdrer entre eux ces rapprochemens 
qui ont produit le commerce et la civi- 
lisation. 

‘ Quelle est la base du systSme pro- 
hibitif ? Une veritable chimcre, qui 
consiste il essayer de vendre a l'dtranger 
sans acheter de lui. 

* Quelle est done la consequence la 
plus immediate du syslSme prohibitif, ou, 
en d'autres termes, du monopole? C'est 
que le pays qui est place sous son empire 
ne peut vendre ses produits a l'etranger. 
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Le voila done refoule dans lui-milme ; et 
il ['impossibility de vendre ce qii'il a de 
trop vient se joindre la necessity de 
payer plus cher ce qui lui manque. 

• Noire Industrie ne demandoit, pour 
fructifier, ni la faveur d un monopole, ni 
cetle foule d'artifices et de secours dont 
bien d’autres ont impose le fardeau au 
pays. Une sage liberte commercialc, line 
Economic* politique fondee sur la nature, 
en rapport avec sa civilisation, en har- 
monie avec tous les inttirSts veritable* ; 
telle 6toit son seul besoin. Livree a son 
essor naturel, elle se seroit etendue d'elle- 
m0me sur la France de 1814, comme 
sur celle de 1789; elle auroit formfi la 
plus riche branche de son agriculture ; 
elle auroit fait circuler et dans son sol 
natal, et dans tout le sol du royaume, 
une seve de vie et de richesse; elle 
auroit encore attir6 sur nos plages le 
commerce du monde ; et la France, au 
lieu de s'eriger avec effort en pays ma- 
nufacturier, auroit reconquis par la force 
des choses une superiority incontestable 
comme pays agricole. 

4 Le systSme contraire a prevalu. 

4 La ruine d'un des plus importans 
d^partemens de la France; la detresse 
des departemens circonvoisins ; le dep0- 
rissement general du midi ; une immense 
population attaquee dans ses moyens 
d'existence ; une capital f norme com- 
promis; la perspective de ne pouvoir 
prelever 1'impot sur notre sol appauvri 
et (lepouilie ; une prejudice immense 
pour tous les depart e men t s dont nous 
sommes tributaires ; une decroisse- 
ment rapide dans celles de nos consom- 
mations qui profitent au Nord ; la stag- 
nation gyndrale du commerce, avec tous 
les desastres qu’elle entratne, toutes les 
pertes qu'elle produit, et tous les do- 
mages ou materiels, ou politiques, ou 
moraux qui en sont l’inevitable suite ; 
enfin l'ancantissement de plus en plus 
irreparable de tous nos anciens rapports 
commereiaux ; les autres senrichissant 
de nos pertes et developpant leur systeme 
commerciale sur les debris du notre ; 

4 Tels sont les fruits amers du syslSme 
dont nous avous 6t6 les principales vic- 
times.’ 

Such is the well-authenticated account 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies, by 
12,563 land-owners and merchants of 
Gironde, of the practical operation and 
real effect of that very system of policy 
which, extraordinary as it may seem, 
has been held up for imitation to the 
Parliament of England ! 

The effect of this system upon the silk 
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trade of France, the most important 
branch of her manufacturing industry, 
and one in which she had long the 
superiority, is similar, and hardly less 
destructive Her prohibitions have 
forced others to manufacture for them- 
selves, so that the foreign demand for 
silks is rapidly diminishing. It is stated, 
in Observations Adressces h la Com- 
mission dEnqutie, by the delegate of 
the .Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, 
that the silk manufacture is in the worst 
possible state. • Ce qui doit surtout 
exciter,' he observes 4 la solicitude du 
gouvernment et le decider it entrer dans 
nos vues, e'est Vital deplorable, alarmant 
de la fabrique de Lyon : les quatre 
annei's de 1824 il 1827, offrent, sur les 
quatres amities precedents un deficit 
qui exedde 150 mille kilog. : pour les 
seules expeditions d'Allemagne l'annde 
1828 et l'annee courante 1829 nous don- 
nent une progression dccroissantc plus 
efTrayante encore.’ — (p. 11.) It is fur- 
ther stated, in a report by the manufac- 
turers of Lyons, that there were 26,000 
looms employed in that city in 1824, 
while at present (1830) there are not 
more than 15,000. The competition of 
Switzerland and England has been 
chiefly instrumental in producing these 
effects. At Zurich, where there were 
only 3,000 looms employed in 1815, 
there were last year more than 5,000 ; 
and at Eberfeld, where there were none 
in 1815, there are now above 1,100. 
Switzerland is said to have in all, upwards 
of 1 0,000 looms employed at this moment 
in the manufacture of plain broad silks. 

Besides the injury done to the wine 
trade of France by her anti-commercial 
system, it has been much injured by the 
octrois, and other duties laid on wine 
when used for home consumption. 
These, however, have been modified 
since the accession of Louis Philippe ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose, that the 
facts now disclosed, as to the ruinous 
operation of this system, the example of 
the more liberal policy that has been re- 
cently shewn by England, in the repeal 
of the odious discriminating duties on 
French wines, and the more general dif- 
fusion of correct ideas with respect to the 
real sources of wealth, will, at no distant 
period, cause the adoption of such 
changes in the commercial legislation of 
France, as may render it more conducive 
to her interest, and more in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. If we were 
hostile to France, we should wish her to 
continue the present system; but we 
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disclaim being actuated by any such 
feelings. We are truly anxious for her 
prosperity, for her sake anti our own ; 
for et cry thing that contributes to her 
prosperity, must, in some degree, re- 
dound to the advantage of her neigh- 
bours. Whatever France, or any coun- 
try, may hope to grain by commerce, 
must be combined with, and in propor- 
tion to, the beneficial etfVets that flow 
from it to those who, by their wants or 
superfluities, their productions, natural 
or artificial, have either to give or to 
receive from her. The advantages of 
commerce cannot be monopolized ; and 
those who cultivate it with the greatest 
success, are the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. 

The operation of the prohibitive system 
in America has been similar. Notwith- 
standing the unprecedented progress of 
the United States in wealth and popula- 
tion, their foreign trade has been nearly 
stationary for the last tort years 1 And 
yet, considering the spirit of commercial 
enterprise by which the people, particu- 
larly in the New England States and 
New York, are animated, and their skill 
in navigation, it might have been fairly 
presumed that the growth of their fo- 
reign trade would at least have kept pace 
yvith the development of the internal 
resources of the country. That it has 
not done so, is wholly owing to the po- 
licy of Government. Not satisfied with 
the extraordinary advances their consti- 
tuents had made in numbers and wealth, 
congress seems to have believed that 
their career might be accelerated by 
means of custom house regulations ! — 
by giving an artificial direction to a por- 
tion of the public capilal and industry, 
and turning it into channels into which 
it would not naturally flow. 

No one who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the condition of America, — 
who knows that she is possessed of 
boundless tracts of fertile and unappro- 
priated land,— that her population is 
comparatively thin, and wages high, — 
can doubt (hat agriculture must, for a long 
series of years, be the most profitable spe- 
cies of employment in which her citizens 
can engage. There can be no question, 
indeed, that such branches of manufac- 
ture as are naturally adapted to her pe- 
culiar situation, will gradually grow up 
and flourish in America, without any 
artificial encouragement, according as 
her population becomes denser, and the 
advantage which now exists on the side 



of agriculture becomes less decided. But 
to force, by means of duties and prohi- 
bitions, the premature growth of manu- 
factures, is plainly to force a porlion of 
the industry and capital of the country 
into businesses in which it will be least 
productive. 

Such, however, has been the policy of 
the American legislature. The exploded 
sophisms of the mercantile system, 
though renounced by every statesman in 
Europe, have acquired a noxious influ- 
ence in congress, and been put forth 
with as much confidence as if their 
soundness neither had been, nor could 
be questioned. From 1816 downwards, 
the object of the American legislature 
has been to bolster up a manufacturing 
interest, by imposing oppressive duties 
on most manufactured articles imported 
from abroad. Now, it is obvious, even 
were the articles produced in America 
through the agency of this plan as 
cheap as those they have superseded, 
that nothing would be gained by it ; for 
to whatever extent the importation of 
foreign articles may be diminished, there 
must be a corresponding diminution in 
the exportation of native American pro- 
ducts ; so that the only result would be 
'the raising up of one species of industry 
at the expense of another sjreeies, en- 
titled to an equality of protection. But 
the ‘ American system' lias not been so 
innocuous. Instead of the goods ma- 
nufactured in the States being as cheap 
as similar ones manufactured in Eu- 
rope, they are admitted to be, at an aver- 
age, from .'to to 100 per cent, dearer! 
The extent of the pecuniary sacrifice that 
is thus imposed on the Union, has been 
variously estimated by American wri- 
ters ; but we have been assured, by those 
who have the best means of knowing, 
that it may be moderately estimated at 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 dollars, or 
from about 11,000.000/. to 13,000,000/.! 
And this immense burden, — a burden 
nearly three times as great as the whole 
public expenditure of the republic, is in- 
curred for no purpose of public utility, 
and is productive of nothing but mis- 
chief. The whole effect of the scheme 
is to divert a certain amount of the na- 
tional capital from the production of 
cotton, wheat, lice, tobacco, See. (the 
equivalents sent to foreigners in payment 
of manufactured goods), to the direct 
production of these goods themselves 1 
And as the latter species of industry is 
nowise suitable for America, a tax of 
13,000,000/, is imposed on the Union, 
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that the manufacturers may continue a 
losing business. We shall not under- 
take to decide whether the absurdity of 
this system, or its costliness, be its most 
prominent feature. 

But the pecuniary sacrifice arising out 
of a policy of this sort, is really the least 
part of the injury it occasions. Besides 
forcing a large portion of the national 
capital and industry into comparatively 
barren channels, it has raised up so 
many conflicting pretensions, and led to 
such a disunion of interests, as threatens 
to be, in no common degree, injurious to 
the public tranquillity, and may even 
seriously endanger the stability of the 
Union. That its influence has not been 
more injurious, is solely owing to the 
smuggling it has occasioned. With a 
frontier like that of America, and a half 
or more of the population hostile to the 
tariff, it would be worse than absurd to 
suppose that it could be carried into full 
effect. But it has enough of influence 
to render it in the last degree prejudicial 
— to occasion a great rise in the price of 
many important articles — to cripple the 
trade and navigation of the country — 
and to throw a considerable part of it 
into the hands of foreigners and outlaws, 
who carry it on in defiance of the law. 

W e entertain too favourable an opinion 
of the Americans, to suppose that such 
a system can be permanent. It has been 
established in opposition to the wishes of 
all but a majority of Congress, is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in the southern 
States, and generally throughout the 
Union, and has been repeatedly con- 
demned by committees of the legislature. 
In an able report by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, dated 8th of 
February, 1830, it is said, — ‘ We had 
before us the prospect of a long and ge- 
neral peace, and our policy should have 
been regulated accordingly. Our re- 
venue laws should have been restored 
gradually, but decisively, to their condi- 
tion previously to the war. Our policy 
Unfortunately took another direction. 
The tariff of 1816 laid the foundation of 
all our subsequent errors, and we have 
now been engaged for fifteen years in an 
unprofitable experiment, to effect what 
embargo, non importation, non-inter- 
course, and war, failed to accomplish. 
We have attempted, by the mere force of 
congressional decrees, to resist the natu- 
ral and salutary tendency of our industry 
to commercial and agricultural pursuits. 
We have been steadily sacrificing the 
commerce, navigation, and capital of 



New England, merely to bring forward 
new competitors in manufacturing, to 
embarrass our old and skilful artisans, 
and to ruin ourselves. We have, from 
session to session, kept trade in such 
agitation and uncertainty, that the value 
of property could never be ascertained 
till the adjournment of Congress, and 
this we have called encouraging and 
protecting our industry! We have 
wasted millions of our ancient profits of 
commerce in a visionary experiment to 
increase our national wealth. In a 
legislative attempt to make ourselves 
more completely independent of other 
nations, we have effectually undermined 
the foundation of that naval power which 
can alone protect our country from fo- 
reign aggression.' 

There is no exaggeration in this state- 
ment, and we shall not do the Ame- 
ricans the injustice of supposing that 
they will blindly continue to uphold a 
system of policy founded on the most 
erroneous principles, and productive only 
of such pernicious results. The con- 
cluding paragraph in the Report now 
referred to, deserves to be quoted : — 

• The wise and benevolent plans of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Jefferson, in Europe 
and America, were frustrated by the wars 
which succeeded the French Revolu- 
tion, and put an end to all commercial 
reform. The restrictions of war natu- 
rally superseded the friendly reciprocity 
of peace. But now that peace is restored 
among nations, your Committee pro- 
pose to renew, in a form modified to 
suit the present state of our investments 
and laws, the same liberal commercial 
policy which was recommended by such 
illustrious authority before the European 
wars. The honour of effecting this re- 
volution in the commerce of the world 
is peculiarly the office of a country en- 
joying, in all other respects, the largest 
share of civil and religious freedom. It 
will be a proud honour for our Republic 
to enlarge the intercourse and diffuse its 
liberal principles among nations ; to 
moderate stubborn jealousies by hospi- 
table associations, to increase tire com- 
forts and double the resources of know- 
ledge ; and to spread the light of know- 
ledge and civilization in every quarter 
of the globe. We are bound by every 
Consideration at least to make the expe- 
riment. The liberal character of our 
institutions, the federal form of our go- 
vernment, the immeasurable extent of 
our country, the vast surplus and va- 
riety of its productions, the imperative 
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hecessily of renovating our navigation, 
and of enlarging our commercial ma- 
rine, the preservation of the harmony of 
our union, the improvement of the con- 
dition of mankind, nay, every conside- 
ration, pleads in favour of a policy so 
essential to perfect that plan of liberal 
government which is the proud orna- 
ment and substantial blessing of the 
present age of the world.' 

III . — Operation and Influence of 
Restriction 1 ) originating in Political 
Motives . — Restrictions on the commer- 
cial intercourse between different nations 
have not always originated in mistaken 
notions with respect to the precious 
metals, nor in a desire to advance the 
interests of the home producer. A con- 
siderable number owe their existence to 
more patriotic, though, as they seem to 
tis, equally mistaken views — to the wish 
to render ourselves independent of fo- 
reign supplies, to avenge the prohibi- 
tions of foreign states by retaliatory 
proceedings, and to provide for our 
security by encouraging such businesses 
as may contribute to the national de- 
fence, though they should be less pro- 
fitable than others. 

(1.) There is something very seduc- 
tive in the idea of independence ; and it 
is not surprising that a system of policy 
which promises to place a country in 
this enviable situation, should have many 
votaries. But independence rests on 
far other foundations than the misera- 
ble machinery of custom-house regula- 
tions. We should not call an indivi- 
dual who had his shoes, coats, hats, 
&c., manufactured in his own house, 
more independent than an individual 
possessed of equal fortune who bought 
them of the shoemaker, the tailor, the 
hatter, &c. Independence does not 
depend exclusively on the power of being 
able directly to supply our own wants 
by the produce of our own labour ; but 
it depends indifferently either on the 
power to do this, or on the power to fur- 
nish an equivalent for the various neces- 
saries and conveniencies we may wish to 
obtain ; and it is admitted on all hands 
that those who apply themselves to a 
particular calling or occupation, will 
enjoy a greater command over the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, 
through the intervention of an exchange 
with others, or, in other words, will be 
more independent than if they direct- 
ly produced all the articles for which 
they have a demand, The same is the 



case with nations. We import cotton 
from America, timber from the north of 
Europe, and claret from France ; but 
the fact of our doing this shows that we 
send commodities to those countries on 
which they set a higher value. We 
are not, therefore, in any respect more 
dependent on them than they are on us ; 
and if we understand by independence 
the power to supply our wants without 
being under an obligation to any other 
people, we are completely independent. 
The commercial intercourse we carry 
on with foreigners, like that which we 
carry on with each other, is bottomed 
on the principle of mutual convenience : 
we give and receive equivalents ; we 
supply reciprocal wants, and confer 
reciprocal benefits. 

To wish to be wholly unconnected 
with foreigners, and at the same time to 
continue as rich and prosperous as 
ever, is to wish what is contradictory 
and absurd. It is equivalent to wishing 
that we had the soil and climate of 
China to produce tea, those of France 
to produce wine, and those of America 
to produce cotton. These, and thou- 
sands of equally useful and desirable 
products, can only be obtained through 
an exchange with the foreigner. We 
may no doubt become independent 
even of this exchange ; but if we do, we 
must submit to be independent of that 
wealth and power to which commerce 
has raised us. The individual who 
prefers swimming across the river, is, 
of course, independent of the bridges, in 
the same way that the nation who should 
prefer poverty and barbarism to wealth 
and refinement would be independent of 
foreign commerce. But this is the in- 
dependence of the savage. To be truly 
independent, in the enlarged, and, if we 
may so speak, civic sense of the term, 
that is to have the greatest possible 
command of the necessaries and con- 
veniencies of life, a nation must avail 
itself of the productive energies of every 
other people, and deal with all the world 
on fair and liberal principles. 

Nations, like individuals, are very apt 
to be influenced by feelings of animosity. 
Having experienced the injury arising 
from the prohibitory enactment of some 
foreign power, we naturally endeavour, 
in the irritation of the moment, to re- 
taliate by a similar prohibition directed 
against some branch of its commerce. 
We seldom take time to reflect upon 
the probable influence of this prohibi- 
tion upon ourselves ; but enact it in the 
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belief that, however it may affect us, it 
will, at any rate, inflict a much more 
serious injury' on those against whom it 
is directed. 

The history of commerce is full of 
instances of this sort. By the famous 
French Tariff of 1664, very high duties 
were imposed on a great number of 
foreign manufactured articles. The 
Dutch, whose commerce was seriously 
affected by these duties, endeavoured to 
prevail on M. Colbert, then minister of 
France, to reduce them in their favour ; 
and, on his refusal, they prohibited the 
introduction of the wines, brandies, and 
manufactures of France into the terri- 
tories of the republic. The war of 1672 
was mainly occasioned by this dispute ; 
and after six years of hostilities, and the 
expenditure of vast quantities of blood 
and treasure, the French consented to 
moderate their tariff in favour of the 
Dutch, and the Dutch took off their 
prohibition. In 1699 the English go- 
vernment prohibited the importation of 
bone-lace manufactured in Flanders, 
and the government of that country in- 
stantly retaliated by prohibiting the 
importation of English woollens. In a 
few years afterwards, both parties found 
it to" be for their advantage to replace 
the trade on its former footing. The 
commerce between this country and 
France has been completely sacrificed 
to this jealous and vindictive spirit. 
Louis XIV. having espoused the cause 
of the exiled family of Stuart, the Bri- 
tish government, in the irritation of the 
moment, and without reflecting that 
the blow aimed at the French would in- 
fallibly recoil upon themselves, imposed, 
in 1693, a discriminating duty of 8/. a 
tun on French wine, and in 1697 in- 
creased it to 331. Unhappily the pro- 
visions in the Methuen treaty gave per- 
manence tothis impolitic system, which 
the French were not slow to retaliate. 
Custom-house regulations were used 
by both parties as a species of warlike 
engines : a prohibition on the one side 
was instantly met by a counter prohibi- 
tion on the other, until the commerce 
between the two countries — a commerce 
which, had it not been violently inter- 
fered with, would have afforded a 
profitable field for the employment of 
millions upon millions of capital, and 
thousands upon thousands of indivi- 
duals — has been almost wholly sup- 
pressed. In other quarters, too, the 
effects of this vindictive spirit have 
been, and are exceedingly powerful; and 
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the high duties laid on many articles of 
British manufacture by the late Ameri- 
can and Russian Tariffs are avowedly 
intended to serve as a retaliation for the 
high duties we have imposed on com, 
timber, tallow, and other articles, the 
product of America and Russia. 

At the same time, however, it must 
be admitted that a retaliatory prohibi- 
tion may not always be inexpedient. 
If there be apparently good grounds for 
thinking that a prohibition will so dis- 
tress those against whom it is levelled, as 
to induce them to withdraw or materially 
modify the prohibition or high duty, it 
is intended to avenge, it may be good 
policy to enact it. The recovery of an 
extensive foreign trade, or the perma- 
nent relief of commerce from a vexa- 
tious restraint, might more than balance 
the additional inconvenience to which 
every nation must in the mean time 
infallibly expose itself, when it enacts 
one prohibition or restriction in retalia- 
tion of another. But unless there be 
reasonable grounds for concluding that, 
by retaliating, the repeal or modifica- 
tion of the original prohibition will be 
procured, it would be most impolitic to 
embark in any such hostile course. If 
the prohibition acted only upon others, 
it would be different ; but as the bene- 
fits of comm'efce are reciprocal, — as 
we neither sell nor buy, except to pro- 
mote our own interest, when we pro- 
hibit this intercourse we necessarily 
injure ourselves, probably too to a 
much greater extent than we injure 
others. It is clear, therefore, that to 
enact or maintain a prohibition when 
there is no prospect of its occasioning 
the repeal or modification of that en- 
acted by the foreigner, is a proceeding 
directly at variance with every sound 
principle. A regard to his own advan- 
tage will always dictate to every dis- 
passionate individual the policy of pur- 
chasing his goods in the cheapest and 
best market, and why should the con- 
duct of states be different ? The French 
government has been unwise enough to 
prevent the introduction of " English 
cottons and hardware into France, and 
has, consequently, forced its subjects to 
misemploy a large amount of capital, 
and to purchase inferior articles at a 
higher price than they would have ob- 
tained them for had they been allowed 
to buy them from us. But surely it is 
unnecessary to say that this is a line of 
Conduct that ought to be carefully 
avoided, not followed, A foreign go- 
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vemment does an injury to its subjects 
by making them pay an artificially en- 
hanced price for their cottons and hard- 
ware; but is that any reason for the 
government of England doing the same ? 
—for its compelling us to pay an artifi- 
cially enhanced price for corn, wine, 
and brandy ? To act in this way is 
not really to retaliate on the French, 
but on ourselves! It is erecting the 
blind and ferocious impulses of revenge 
into maxims of state policy. Our busi- 
ness is not to inquire where our neigh- 
bours buy the produce they consume, 
but to buy that for which we have a 
demand wherever it can be obtained 
for the lowest price. Foreigners will 
hardly refuse to sell, and as there can 
be no selling without an equal buying — 
no exportation without an equal impor- 
tation , — by acting on a liberal system 
ourselves, we shall not only reap a very 
great immediate advantage, but shall 
most probably lead others to abandon 
their restrictions. 

The late equalization of the duties on 
French and other wines may, we hope, 
be looked upon as the commencement of 
a new era in the commerce between this 
country and France. Every one who 
contrasts the two kingdoms — who com- 
pares their peculiar products and capaci- 
ties of production — must be satisfied that 
nothing but the removal of oppressive 
duties and restrictions is necessary to the 
growth of the most extensive and mu- 
tually beneficial intercourse between 
them. We, therefore, most sincerely re- 
joice in the prospect that is now afford- 
ed of an end being put to that miserable 
system, which has so long deprived two 
great nations of the inestimable ad- 
vantages each might derive from deal- 
ing with the other on a liberal footing. 
The British government, we feel assured, 
will not rest satisfied with what it has 
done to bring about so desirable a result; 
but will follow up the abolition of the 
discriminating duty on French wine, by 
the effectual reduction of the exorbitant 
duties on brandy, fruits, verdigris, linen, 
and other articles of French produce. 
A regard to our own interest requires 
that we should do this. This, fortu- 
nately, is a case in which we may gain, 
while it is not possible we can lose any- 
thing by doing what is right. If the 
French will not deal with us, that is, if 
they will not admit our hardware, cot- 
tons, and other products into their 
markets, the loss will be theirs, not 
ours ; they will render it impossible for 



us to buy from them, and they will be 
guilty of the extraordinary folly of 
voluntarily excluding themselves from 
the markets of the richest country in 
the world ! But we anticipate no such 
result. It would be a libel on the 
people and government of France to 
suppose that they should not per- 
ceive the absurdity of such conduct, op 
that they should be insensible to the 
advantages to be derived from meeting 
the liberal conduct of this governmeut 
in a corresponding spirit. Hitherto 
they have met with nothing but disap- 
pointment and bankruptcy from their 
efforts to give effect to the prohibitive 
system ; and such is the only harve9t.lt 
will ever yield either to them or tffl/ 
other people. They have now the qgr 
portunity of escaping from it with honour 
as well as advantage. — Surely they will 
not throw it away. 

With respect to restrictions imposed 
for the sake of national security,' or the 
annoyance of some hostile power, we 
may observe, speaking generally, that 
their influence has been \ery much ex- 
aggerated. If a single nation had the 
absolute monopoly of any article that 
was necessary either to its own defence, 
or to the defence or well-being of others, 
it might, by prohibiting the exportation 
of such article, provide at once for its 
own security, and at the same time in- 
flict a serious injury on its enemies. 
But it is doubtful whether there be any 
guch commodity in existence. We, fqp 
example, are not masters of a single pro- 
duct, the prohibition of the exportation 
of which would not lie far more injuri- 
ous to ourselves than to any one else. 
And of all the commodities that we im- 
port, t here is not one, w ith perhaps the 
single exception of tea, which, supposing 
its exportation were restricted by any 
foreign power in one quarter of the 
globe, we might not obtain from some 
other power, cither in the same pr some 
other quarter. The prohibition of the 
export of tea by the Chinese might 
oblige qs to import a larger quantity of 
cottee ; the prohibition of the export of 
cotton by tne North Americans would 
make us increase our imports of the 
same article from Brazil, the Levant, 
and the East Indies ; and the prohibition 
of the export of corn from one country, 
supposing we might freely import that 
article, would merely occasion an in- 
creased importation from other places. 
The commercial commonwealth is now 
p( top vast an extent, and the political 
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views and biases of its rulers too various 
and discordant, to admit of any thing like 
concert or combination ever obtaining 
amongst them. If the usual channels of 
commercial intercourse be choked or ob- 
structed on one side, it will force a pas- 
sage for itself in some other quarter. 
The products of art and industry are 
too widely diffused to be materially 
affected by the monopoly or hostility of 
any single state. Though one country 
should not deal with us, there is no 
cause for alarm ; some other will cer- 
tainly be less scrupulous, and will be 
glad to have the opportunity of supply- 
ing us with whatever we want. No- 
thing, therefore, can be a greater error 
than to imagine that, in the present 
state of the world, the security of any 
particular country, or her means of 
defence or aggression, can be materi- 
ally increased by prohibitory regula- 
tions. The nature of the warlike imple- 
ments made use of, and of the contests 
carried on in modern times, have occa- 
sioned an expense that can be defrayed 
only by the outlay of vast sums. There 
is no longer any doubt of the proposi- 
tion that money is, the sinews of war. 
That the wealthiest nation is center is 
paribus, decidedly the most powerful. 
Those w ho possess wealth in sufficient 
quantities, will never want for ' man and 
steel, the soldier and his sword they 
have a talisman by which they may 
cover the land with armies and the ocean 
with fleets, and against whose powerful 
influence the purest patriotism and the 
most unflinching courage will with diffi- 
culty struggle. But when such is the 
case, when it is universally admitted that 
wealth is the main source of power and 
influence, and when it admits of demon- 
stration, that a free and extended com- 
merce is the most prolific source of 
wealth, what can be more contradic- 
tory than to attempt to increase the de- 
fence or security of a country by enact- 
ing measures that must necessarily 
restrict and fetter its commerce? The 
possession of wealth is the best security ; 
and as the freedom of commerce is, of 
all others, the most efficacious means of 
increasing wealth, it follows that those 
who are exerting themselves to give 
every facility to commerce, are at the 
same time exertipg themselves in the 
most effectual manner to add to the 
power and independence of the country ; 
and it also follows that the apologists 
and defenders of restrictions and pro- 
hibitions are, though probably without 



knowing it, labouring to sap the founda- 
tions of our power, and to cast us down 
from our high place amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

The navigation-laws have been more 
generally approved than any of the other 
regulations imposed for the sake of secu- 
rity. The object of these laws was not 
only to prohibit foreign vessels from en- 
gaging in the coasting trade, but to hin- 
der ail importations from foreign coun- 
tries, except in British ships, or in the 
ships of the country or place whence the 
goods were exported. This provision 
was levelled against the Dutch, who had. 
but little native produce to export ; but 
who, by superior economy and skill, had 
notwithstanding succeeded in engrossing 
a large share of the carrying trade of 
Europe. ‘ When,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘ the 
act of navigation was made, though 
England and Holland were not actually 
at war, the most violent animosity sub- 
sisted between the two nations. It had 
begun during the government of the 
long parliament, which first framed this 
act, and it broke out soon after in the 
Dutch wars, during that of the Pro- 
tector and of Charles II. It is not im- 
possible, therefore, that some of the 
regulations of this famous act may have 
proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they had 
all been dictated by the most deliberate 
wisdom. National animosity, at that 
paiticular time, aimed at the very same 
object which the most deliberate wisdom 
vvould have recommended, the diminu- 
tion of the naval power of Holland, the 
only naval power which could endanger 
the security of England. The act of 
navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce, or to the growth of that opu- 
lence which can arise from it. The 
interest of a nation in its commercial 
relations to foreign nations is, like that 
of a merchant with regard to the dif- 
ferent people with whom he deals, to 
buy as cheap and sell as dear as possible. 
But the act of navigation, by diminishing 
the number of sellers, must necessarily 
diminish that of buyers; and we are 
thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, 
than if there was a more perfect freedom 
of trade. As defence, however, is of 
much more importance than opulence, 
the act of navigation is, perhaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England.’ — (Vol. ii., p. 293.) 

It may, however, he very fairly 
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doubled whether, in point of fact, the 
navigation-law had the effects here 
ascribed to it, of weakening the naval 
power of the Dutch, and increasing that 
of this kingdom. The Dutch were very 
powerful at sea for a long ]>eriod after 
the passing of this act ; and it seems 
natural to conclude that the decline of 
their maritime preponderance was owing 
rather to the gradual increase of com- 
merce and navigation in other countries, 
and to the disasters and burdens occa- 
sioned by the ruinous contests the re- 
public had to sustain with Cromwell, 
Charles II., and Louis XIV., than to 
the mere exclusion of their merchant 
vessels from the ports of England. It is 
not meant to say that this exclusion was 
altogether without effect. The efforts 
of the Dutch to procurfe a repeal of the 
English navigation-law, show that, in 
their apprehension, it operated injuri- 
ously on their commerce*. It is certain, 
however, that its influence in this respect 
has been greatly overrated in this coun- 
try. Excessive taxation, and not our 
navigation-law, was the principal cause 
of the fall of profits, and the decline of 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation 
in Holland. ■ I.es guerres,’ says the 
well-informed author of the Commerce 
de la Hollande, ' terminAes par les trades 
de NimAgue, de Ryswick, d Utrecht, et 
enfin la derniere parle trait A d'Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ont successivement obligA la 
RApublique de faire usage d’un grand 
crAdit, et de faire des emprunts enormes 
pour en soutenir les fraix. Les dettes 
ont surchargA letat dune somme im- 
mense d'intArAts qui ne pouvoient Stre 
payAs quc par une augmentation exces- 
sive dimptts dont il a fallu faire porter 
la (>lus forte partie par les consomma- 
tions dans un pays qui n’a qu’un ter- 
ritoire extrAmement bonne, et par con- 
sfquent par l'industrie. II a done fallu 
faire enehArir infiniment la main-dofuvre. 
Cette chertA de la main-d oeuvre a non 
seulement restraint presque toute sorte 
de fabrique et d'industrie t\ la consom- 
mation intArieure, mais elle a encore 
porte un coup bien sensible au commerce 
de fret, partie accessoire et la plus prA- 
cieuse ilu commerce d'Aconomie ; car 
cette chertA a rendu la construction plus 
chAre, et augmentA le prbe de tous les 
ouvrages des porta et des magasins. II 



• In the Treaty of Breda, agreed upon in 16#7, 
between the States-General and Charles II., the 
latter undertook to procure the repeal of the navi- 
gation-law ; but the aubject was never agitated in 
either Home of Parliament, 



n’Aloit pas possible quc I'augmentatiori 
de prix de la main-d oeuvre ne donnSf, 
maigrA tous les efforts de l'Aconomie 
Hollandoise, un avantage sensible aux 
autres nations qui voudroient se livrer 
au commerce d'Aconomie et u celui de 
fret.’ — (Tome ii., p. 211.) 

This extract, which might, were it 
necessary, be corroborated by others to 
the same effect from all the best Dutch 
authors, shows that the decline of the 
commerce and maritime power of Hol- 
land is not to be ascribed to our naviga- 
tion-law, or the restrictive regulations of 
other powers, but to the abuse of the 
funding system, and the excess of taxa- 
tion. Neither does it appear that the 
opinion of Dr. Smith and others, that the 
navigation-law contributed powerfully 
to augment the naval power of this 
country, rests on any better foundation. 
The taste of the nation for naval enter- 
prise had been awakened; the navy had 
become exceedingly formidable, and 
Blake had achieved his victories before 
the enactment of this famous law. So 
far, indeed, is it from being certain that 
the navigation act had, in this respect, 
the effect commonly ascribed to it, that 
there are good grounds for thinking that 
its influence was really opposite, and 
that it operated rather to diminish than 
to increase our mercantile navy. It is 
stated in Roger Coke's Treatise on 
Trade, published in 1671, that this act, 
by lessening the resort of strangers to 
our ports, had an injurious effect on 
our commerce; and he further states, 
that we had lost, within Hvo years of the 
passing of the act of 1 050, the greater 
part of the Baltic and Greenland trades, 
(p. 48.) SirJosiah Child, whose treatise 
was published in 1696, corroborates 
Coke's statement ; for while he de- 
cidedly approves of the navigation-law, 
he admits that the English shipping em- 
ployed in the Eastland and Baltic trades 
had decreased at least two thirds since 
its enactment, and that the foreign ship- 
ping employed in these trades had pro- 
portionally increased, — (Child s Treatise 
on Trade, p. 89. ~ Glasgow Edition.) 

Exclusively of these contemporary 
authorities, Sir Mathew Decker, an ex- 
tensive and extremely well-informed mer- 
chant, condemns the whole principle of 
the navigation act, and contends that, 
instead of increasing our shipping and 
seamen, it had diminished ttiem both ; 
and that, by rendering the freight of 
ships higher than it would otherwise have 
been, it had entailed a heavy burden on 
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the public, and been one of the main 
causes that had prevented our carrying 
on the fishery so successfully as the 
Dutch . — {Essay on the Causes of the De- 
cline of Foreign Trade , p. 60, edit. 1756.) 

It would, perhaps, be going too far 
to say that we owe the American war to 
the navigation-laws: but we believe the 
attempts to enforce their provisions upon 
the colonists, contributed quite as much 
as the attempts to subject them to taxa- 
tion, to accelerate that contest. There 
is a paragraph on this subject in one of 
Mr. Huskisson's speeches, which merits 
the attention of those who would form a 
fair estimate of the real influence of the 
navigation-laws : — 

‘ If the proceedings of the government 
of this country, after the peace of 1 763, 
be closely examined, we shall find that 
many of the causes which, ten years af- 
terwards, led to the unfortunate rupture 
with our then colonies, now the United 
Slates of America, may be traced to our 
unreasonable attempts to enforce, in 
their most rigid and exclusive applica- 
tion, our colonial and navigation system 
Every complaint, every petition, every 
remonstrance, against the oppressive 
tendency and vexatious consequences of 
that system, on part of the inhabitants 
of New England, — every temperate effort 
made by them to obtain some slight re- 
laxation of the trammels that shackled 
their disposition to engage in commercial 
enterprize, were only met, on the part of 
the British Government, by a’ constant 
succession of new laws, enforcing still 
more restrictive regulations, framed in 
a spirit of still more vexatious inter- 
ference. One instance of the character 
of that legislation will be sufficient ; and 
1 give it as a slight specimen of the com- 
mercial jealousy which prevailed in our 
councils in reference both to the colonies 
and to Ireland. 

* A ship from our American posses- 
sions, laden with their produce, was 
stranded on the coast of Ireland. It 
will naturally be supposed, that the 
cargo was landed, and the ship repaired, 
in that country. No such thing. The 
law compelled the owners to send ano- 
ther English ship from England, for the 
purpose of bringing away the cargo, — a 
cargo w hich, not improbably, might then 
be wanted in the Irish market, and which 
was, perhaps, destined to be ultimately 
consumed there, after having been trans- 
shipped in a port of that country, landed 
in an English port, and again reshipped 
to Ireland. 



* This is a sample of the real grievances 
under which our American colonies la- 
boured. Such a state of law could not 
fail to engender great dissatisfaction and 
much heartburning. It is generally be- 
lieved, that the attempt to tax our Ame- 
rican colonies, without their consent, 
was the sole cause of their separation 
from the mother-country. But if the 
whole history of the period between 
the year 1763, and the year 1773, lie 
attentively examined, it will, 1 think, be 
abundantly evident, that, however the 
attempt at taxation may have contri- 
buted somewhat to hasten the explosion, 
the train had been long laid, in the se- 
vere and exasperating efforts of this 
country to enforce, with inopportune and 
increasing rigour, the strictest and most 
annoying regulations of our colonial and 
navigation code. Every petty adventure 
in which the colonists embarked, was 
viewed by the merchants of this country, 
and the Board of Trade of that day, as 
an encroachment on the commercial mo- 
nopoly of Great Britain. The profes- 
sional subtlety of lawyers, and the prac- 
tical ingenuity of custom-house officers, 
were constantly at work in ministering 
to the jealous but mistaken views of our 
sea-ports. Blind to the consequences 
elsewhere, they persevered in their at- 
tempts to put down the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise in the people of New 
England, until these attempts roused a 
very different spirit,— that spirit which 
ventured to look for political independence 
from the issue of a successful rebellion. 

‘ The result is well known. The 
country found itself engaged in a civil 
war. That war, in its progress, involved 
us in the greatest difficulty and embar- 
rassment. It was terminated by sub- 
mitting to humiliations such as, I trust 
to God, the Crown of Great Britain will 
never again be exposed t o.'— (Speeches. 
Vol. III.p.8.) 

These statements cannot be ques- 
tioned; and they are, at all events, 
sufficient to show that the assertions of 
those who contend that the navigation- 
laws had a prodigious effect in increasing 
the number of our ships and sailors, and 
in augmenting the power of the country, 
must lie received with considerable dis- 
trust. But suppose that all that has 
been said by the apologists of these laws 
were true to the letter suppose it were 
conceded that, when first framed, the 
act of navigation was politic and proper, 
that would afford but a very slender 
presumption in favour of the policy of 
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supporting it in the present day. Hu- 
man institutions are not made for im- 
mortality. They must be accommodated 
to the varying circumstances and exi- 
gences of society. But the situation of 
Great Britain, and most other countries, 
has totally changed since 1650. The 
envied wealth and commercial greatness 
of Holland have passed away. We have 
no longer anything to fear from her hos- 
tility ; and ‘ he must be indeed strangely 
influenced by antiquated prejudices and 
bygone apprehensions, who can enter- 
tain any of that jealousy from which the 
severity of this law originated.' London 
has become what Amsterdam formerly 
was, the grand emporium of the com- 
mercial world — universi orbis terrarum 
emporium ■■ and the real question which 
now presents itself for consideration is, 
not what are the best means by which 
we may rise to naval greatness, hut what 
are the best means of preserving that 
undisputed pre-eminence . in maritime 
affairs to which we have attained ? 

Now it does not really seem that there 
can be much difficulty in deciding this 
question. Navigation and naval power 
are the children, not the parents — the 
effect, not the cause — of commerce. If 
the latter be increased, the increase of 
the former will follow as a matter of 
course. More ships and more sailors 
become necessary, according as the 
Commerce between different and distant 
countries is extended. A country situ- 
ated like Great Britain in the reign of 
Charles II., when her shipping was 
comparatively limited, might perhaps 
be warranted in endeavouring to in- 
crease its amount, by excluding foreign 
ships from her harbours. But it 
is almost superfluous to add, that it 
is not by such regulations, but solely by 
the aid of a flourishing and widely-ex- 
tended commerce, that the immense 
mercantile navy we have now accumu- 
lated can be supported. 

But it is extremely easy to show that 
to have continued to enforce the provi- 
sions of the old navigation-law in the 
present state of the world, would have 
been amongst the most efficient means 
that could have been devised for the 
destruction of our commerce. The 
wealth and power to which Great Bri- 
tain has attained, has inspired other 
nations with those feelings of envy, 
jealousy, and hatred that the wealth 
of Holland formerly generated in our 
minds. Instead of ascribing our com- 
mercial and manufacturing superiority 



to its true causes— to the comparative 
liberality of our institutions, the absence 
of all oppressive feudal privileges, the 
security of property, the fairness of our 
system of taxation, and the freedom of 
internal^ industry, our foreign rivals 
contend that it has been entirely owing 
to our exclusive system ; and appeal to 
our example to stimulate their respec- 
tive governments to adopt retaliatory 
measures, and to protect then! against 
British competition. These representa- 
tions have already had the most inju- 
rious operation. Nor can there be a 
doubt that, had we continued to main- 
tain our illiberal and exclusive system, 
and refused to set a better example to 
others, we should have run a very great 
risk of falling a victim to the vindictive 
spirit which such short-sighted and self- 
ish policy would have generated. 

Besides the regulations already alluded 
to, it had been a part of our policy to 
encourage the employment of our ship- 
ping by imposing higher duties on com- 
modities imported into our harbours in 
foreign vessels, and to burden the latte* 
with higher port and lighthouse duties. 
This practice was always loudly com- 
plained of by foreigners; but we had 
little difficulty in maintaining it, so long 
as the state of our trade enabled us to 
disregard the retaliatory measures of 
other powers. But the extraordinary 
increase that has taken place, since the 
commencement of the late war, in our 
manufactures for foreign consumption} 
and the necessity under which we have 
in consequence been placed, of concili- 
ating our customers abroad, have led to 
the adoption of what has been called the 
reciprocity system. This system was 
first introduced into the trade with the 
United States. After the North Ame- 
ricans had succeeded in establishing 
their independence, they set about fram- 
ing a code of navigation laws on the 
model of those of this country. Among 
other regulations of a restrictive charac- 
ter, it was enacted, that all foreign ves- 
sels trading to the United States should 
pay half a dollar, which was afterwards 
raised to a dollar, per ton duty, beyond 
what was paid by American ships ; and 
further, that goods imported in foreign 
bottoms should pay a duty of It) per 
cent, over and above what was paid on 
the same description of goods imported 
in American bottoms. 

This law was avowedly directed against 
the navigation of Great Britain, though, 
as it was founded on the same principle* 
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as our navigation-laws, from which the 
Stateshad formerly suffered so much, we 
could not openly complain of its opera- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it 
would have been sound policy to have at 
once proposed an accommodation ; and 
instead of attempting to meet retalia- 
tion by retaliation, to have offered to 
modify our navigation-law, in so far as 
American shipping was concerned, on 
the Americans making reciprocal mo- 
difications in our favour : — a different 
course was, however, followed. Vari- 
ous devices were resorted to for coun- 
teracting the navigation system of the 
Americans, without in any degree re- 
laxing our own ; but they all failed of 
their object; and at length it became 
obvious that we had engaged in an un- 
equal struggle, and that the real effect 
of our policy was to give a bounty on 
the importation of the goods of other 
countries into the United States, to the 
exclusion of our own goods and ships. 
In consequence, a conviction of the ne- 
cessity of making concessions began to 
gain ground ; and it was ultimately 
fixed, by the commercial treaty nego- 
tiated with the United States in 1815, 
that equal charges should be imposed 
on ships of either country in the ports 
of the other, and that equal duties 
should be paid upon all articles, the 
produce of the one country, imported 
into the other, whether such importation 
was effected in British or American 
ships. 

The principle of reciprocity having 
been conceded in the case of the United 
States, whose commercial marine is 
second only to that of Great Britain, it 
was not possible to avoid acting on the 
same principle, in the case of such 
European countries as might choose to 
admit our ships into their ports on a 
footing of equality. By the fourth sec- 
tion of the Act ,6th Geo. 4. cap. iii. it is 
enacted, that his Majesty may, by an 
order in council, admit the ships of fo- 
reign states into our ports, on payment 
of the like duties that are charged on 
British vessels, provided that British 
vessels are admitted into the ports of 
such foreign states, on payment of the 
like duties that are charged on their 
vessels. The first demand of this sort 
was made, on the part of the Prussian 
government, which issued an order in 
council on the 20th of June, 1822 , 
making large additions to the port- 
dues charged on all ships belonging to 
those nations which did not admit Prus- 



sian ships on a footing of reciprocity. 
The real object of this order was to in- 
jure the navigation of this country ; and 
it was speedily found that it had the 
desired effect, and that its operation on 
British shipping was most pernicious. 

Under these circumstances, the Bri- 
tish merchants and ship-owners imme- 
diately applied to our government for 
relief. ‘ We were assailed,’ says Mr. 
Huskisson, * with representations from 
all quarters connected with the shipping 
and trade of the country, against the 
heavy charges imposed upon British 
ships in the ports of Prussia, In such 
circumstances, what course did his Ma- 
jesty's government take ? I had a con- 
ference with the Prussian minister at 
this court, and I well recollect the sub- 
stance of his reply to me : *• You have,” 
he said, “ set us the example by your 
port and light charges, and your discri- 
minating duties on Prussian ships, and 
we have not gone beyond the limits of 
your example. Hitherto we have con- 
fined the increase of our port and ton- 
nage charges to ships only ; but it is the 
intention of my government next year, 
(and of this he showed me the written 
proof,) to imitate you still more closely, 
by imposing discriminating duties on 
the goods imported in your ships. Our 
object is a just protection to our own 
navigation ; and so long as the measure 
of our protection does not exceed that 
which is afforded in your ports to British 
ships, we cannot see with what reason 
you can complain." 

‘ Against such a reply, what remon- 
strance could we, in fairness, make to 
the Prussian government ? We might 
have addressed ourselves, it may "be 
said by some, to the friendly feelings of 
that government ; — we might have 
pleaded long usage in support of our 
discriminating duties ; — we might have 
urged the advantages which Prussia 
derived from her trade with England. 
Appeals like these were not forgotten in 
the discussion ; but they were of little 
avail against the fact, that “ the Prus- 
sian ship-owners were all going to ruin.” 

1 By others, it may be said, your duty 
was to retaliate, by increasing your own 
port charges and discriminating duties, 
on Prussian shipping. I have already 
stated my reasons against the policy of 
this latter course. We were not pre- 
pared to begin a system of commercial 
hostility which, if followed up on both 
sides, could only tend to reciprocal pro- 
hibition. In this state of things, more 
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prudently as I contend, we entered npon 
an amicable negotiation with the Prus- 
sian government upon the principle of 
our treaty with the United States,— that 
is, of abolishing on both sides, all dis- 
criminating duties on the ships and 
goods of the respective countries in the 
ports of the other. 

‘ Having concluded an arrangement 
with Prussia upon this basis, we soon 
found it necessary to do the same with 
some of the other northern states. Si- 
milar conventions were accordingly en- 
tered into with Denmark and Sweden — 
reciprocity is the foundation of all those 
conventions ; but it is only fair to add, 
that they contain other stipulations for 
giving facility to trade, and from which 
the commerce of this country, I am con- 
fident, will, in the result, derive consi- 
derable advantage.' — (Speech, May 12/A 
1828, on the State of the Shipping In- 
terest.) 

This statement shows conclusively 
that the establishment of the reciprocity 
system with Prussia, Sweden, &c., as to 
which so violent a clamour was raised, 
was not a measure of choice, but of 
necessity. We could not afford to ha- 
zard the exclusion of our manufactures 
from a country into which they are 
annually imported to the extent of seve- 
ral millions. So long as the Prussians, 
Swedes, Danes, &c„ chose to submit to 
our system of discriminating duties, 
without retaliating, it was no business 
of ours to tell them that that system was 
illiberal and oppressive. But when they 
found this out without our telling them, 
and when they declared that unless we 
modified our restrictions, they would 
retaliate on our commerce, and either 
entirely exclude our commodities from 
their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibi- 
tory duties, should we have been justi- 
fied in refusing to come to an accom- 
modation? Were we to sacrifice the 
substance to the shadow ? To turn 
away some of our best customers, be- 
cause they chose to stipulate that the 
intercourse between them and us should 
be conducted either in their ships or in 
ours, as the merchants might think 
best ? Our government had only a 
choice of difficulties ; and they wisely 
preferred a system which has preserved 
tree access for the English manufacturer 
to the markets of Prussia, and to the 
English ship-owners an equal chance 
with the Prussian, of being employed in 
the traffic between the two countries, to 



a system that would eventually, and at 
no distant period, have put an end to 
that mutually beneficial intercourse, 
which it had already subjected to serious 
difficulties. 

It is said, indeed, by the shipowners 
and others opposed to the late altera- 
tions, that the Prussians and other 
northern nations build, man, and victual 
ships, cheaper than we can do; and 
that the ultimate effect of the reci- 
procity system will consequently he to 
give them a decided superiority in the 
trade. But admitting this statement to 
be true, still, for the reasons already 
given, it is pretty evident that the policy 
we have pursued was, under the circum- 
stances of the case, the best. If we had 
not consented to the establishment of 
the reciprocity system, we must have 
submitted to be entirely excluded from 
the markets of the United States, Prus- 
sia, &c. In grasping at what was be- 
yond [our reach, we should thus have 
lost what we were already in possession 
of. We should not only have injured 
our shipowners by getting them forcibly 
excluded from the ports of many great 
commercial states, but wc should have 
done an irreparable injury to our manu- 
facturers, — a class which, without un- 
dervaluing the shipowners, is, in point 
of wealth and numbers, of at least 
twenty times more importance than they. 
Although, therefore, no doubt could be 
entertained with respect to the state- 
ments as to the comparative cheapness 
of foreign shipping, that would be no 
good objection to the measures recently 
adopted. But there are good grounds 
for thinking that these statements either 
are wholly without foundation, or are, at 
all events, very much exaggerated. In 
comparing the cost of British and fo- 
reign shipping, it is usual to estimate 
it by the tonnage, but this is a very 
false criterion ; for while foreign ships 
are accurately measured, our ships are 
measured so that a vessel of 150 tons 
register generally carries 220 tons of a 
mixed cargo ; and a vessel registered at 
400 tons seldom carries less than 600 
tons. In fact, such is the extreme in- 
accuracy of our mode of measuring, that 
weareinformed by Sir John Hall, the very 
intelligent secretary of the St.Catherine's 
Dock Company, that he has known a 
ship put into dock for the purpose of 
being raised upon so as to increase her 
stowage, measure less after she had ac- 
quired the capacity of carrying 100 tons 
additional, than she did belore going into 
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dock! Sir John Hall further stale*, 
that in estimating the expense of 
English, Dutch, French, and most fo- 
reign ships together by the ton, we 
ought (o deduct nearly a half from the 
first, in order to get the true comparative 
cost of each. — {Hall, on the Warehous- 
ing System and Navigation Laws, p.3 1 .) 

There is in the Report already refer- 
red to, of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
a detailed statement of the duties levied 
here and in America on the materials 
consumed in building and rigging a ship 
of 500 tons' burden, which shows that 
those charged in the United States ex- 
ceed by 1665 dollars those charged in 
this country; and no one doubts that 
the wages of American are as high as 
those of British seamen. — (Report, $c. 
Appen.,p. 47, American ed.) 

It is generally believed that ships 
built in the ports of the Baltic will not 
last the time, nor bear the wear and lear 
of British ships. It is certain, too, that 
Prussian ships are more heavily masted 
and rigged, and require larger crews than 
ours ; and the rate of insurance here is 
much cheaper. The difference inthecost 
of provisions must be immaterial; for in 
all distant ports our ships procure pro- 
visions and stores of all sorts at the same 
rate as the foreigner. On the whole, 
therefore, it would appear that the alarm 
with respect to the supposed decay of 
our shipping is altogether imaginary. 
We believe that, generally speaking, 
British ships are sailed cheaper than 
those of any other nation ; and while the 
late modifications in the navigation laws 
were imperiously required by a just re- 
gard to our manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests, there are no grounds what- 
ever for believing that they will be in- 
jurious to our shipping. 

If, however, there be any real ground 
for believing that ships in the north of 
Europe may be built cheaper than in 
England, the remedy is not to be sought 
for in a revival of the prohibitive sys- 
tem. Whatever advantage the Prussian 
and Danish shipowners at present en- 
joy as compared with ours, is not owing 
to their peculiar skill or sagacity, but 
to our unexampled folly : to our loading 
the superior timber of the north of 
Europe with a discriminating duty of 
45*. a load, in order to force the con- 
sumption of the dearer and compara- 
tively worthless timber of Canada ! 
We speak advisedly, and from the best 
attainable information, when we express 



our conviction that a reduction of the 
duties on Baltic timber to the level of 
those charged on timber from Canada, 
would secure for us a new and important 
branch of industry, — the building of ships 
for exportation. 



Restrictions on the Trade in Machinery. 

1 st. Importation of Machinery. — A 
considerable diversity of opinion exists 
as to the policy of imposing restric- 
tions on the trade in tools and ma- 
chines. Few, indeed, doubt the pro- 
priety of abolishing all restrictions on 
their importation. The possession of 
improved instruments of production is 
of the utmost importance. To exclude 
those that are most powerful, because 
they happen to be made abroad, is in 
effect to refuse to avail ourselves of the 
superior means of manufacturing en- 
joyed by foreigners ! If the tools and 
machines constructed at home be supe- 
rior to those made abroad, the prohibi- 
tion of the latter is obviously useless ; 
and if they be not superior, it is in- 
jurious. The emulation inspired by 
foreign competition is the most effec- 
tual means of securing excellence in 
all departments ; and there is none in 
which it is of such vital importance as 
in the manufacture of machines. In- 
feriority in almost any other branch of 
industry is of comparatively little con- 
sequence, and may be accompanied with 
great excellence in many. But those 
who employ inferior machines can hardly 
fail of being below their neighbours in 
all departments ; for there is hardly one 
that is not materially dependent on the 
nature of the instruments made use of by 
those engaged in it. 

The justice of these principles seems 
now to be prelty generally acknowledged. 
And by way of encouraging the early 
introduction of new inventions and me- 
thods of production from foreign coun- 
tries, it is usual to make them, for a 
longer or shorter period, the exclusive 
property of those by whom they are 
introduced. In England, the patents 
granted to the introducers of new in- 
ventions from loreign countries, are for 
fourteen years, being ns long a period as 
they would be entitled to were they the 
original inventors. It is stated in de- 
fence of this rule, that the object in 
granting a patent is to encourage the 
bringing forth of new inventions and 
discoveries that may be useful to the 
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ublie ; and that whether the invention 
as been arrived at by study, or disco- 
vered by travel, is of no moment. But 
this is a very inaccurate representa- 
tion. In the granting of rewards for 
any invention or discovery, respect must 
not be had to its utility merely, but 
also to the difficulties that have been 
overcome in making it. It will hardly, 
however, be contended, that there can, 
in the great majority of cases, be the 
same difficulty, or, consequently, the 
same merit in introducing a new ma- 
chine, or a new method of performing 
any piece of work already in use in a 
foreign country, that there is in origi- 
nating new discoveries. In point of 
fact, it may be doubted whether any 
exclusive privilege ought to be given to 
those who introduce foreign inventions. 
If they be of very considerable value, 
there can be little doubt that they will 
be introduced without any artificial en- 
couragement : and admitting such to be 
the case, it certainly appears that the in- 
convenience resulting from the exclusion 
of the public from the use of a valuable 
discovery for a lengthened period, must 
very much overbalance any advantage 
that can fairly be supposed to result 
from its being introduced a few weeks, 
or perhaps days, earlier than it would 
otherwise be. One great motive for 
granting a patent to an original inventor, 
is to prevent the discovery from being 
lost, by inducing him to make it public ; 
but in the case of the introducer of a 
foreign discovery, this motive can have 
no influence. The invention is no longer 
capable of being lost ; it is already be- 
fore the public, and may be copied and 
practised by every one beyond the limits 
of the privilege enjoyed by the inventor. 
Hence, whatever encouragement may 
be given to the importers of foreign in- 
ventions, it seems altogether inexpe- 
dient that it should be so great as that 
which is given to original inventors. If 
their patents were limited to three, or 
at most four years, they would probably 
be longer than they ought to be. 

But any encouragement given to the 
introduction of new machines into Great 
Britain by the law of patents or other- 
wise, is far more than counterbalanced 
by the duties on timber. These are de- 
cinedly the most objectionable of any 
in our tariff. If, indeed, there be any 
one article more than another with which 
it is of primary importance that a com- 
mercial and manufacturing country like 
England should be abundantly supplied 



at the cheapest rate, that article is tim- 
ber. It is indispensable to the construc- 
tion of ships and houses, and of most 
descriptions of machinery. And yet 
this essential article is subjected to op- 
pressive duties, and to still more op- 
pressive preferences. No finance-mi- 
nister, however rapacious and ignorant, 
ever ventured to impose heavy duties on 
ploughs, waggons, ships, &c„ when 
ready for sale : but whether we tax an 
article when made, or tax the materials 
of which it is made, is exceedingly im- 
material. The result is, in both cases, 
the same ; or if there be any difference, 
it were better, perhaps, that the duty 
should be laid on the finished article. 
It would be no adequate apology for 
such a duty to say that it was imposed 
for the sake of revenue. It is absurd, 
indeed, to imagine, that revenue can be 
increased by taxing the instruments of 

f iroduction. But even this excuse, worth- 
ess as it is, cannot be alleged in ex- 
tenuation of the existing duties on tim- 
ber. They were imposed principally in 
the view of forcing the consumption of 
the inferior and dearer timber of Canada. 
And to accomplish this end — an end 
which has been shown to be injurious 
to Canada — a direct pecuniary loss of 
about l,5UO,OOOf. a-year is entailed on 
Great Britain ; our trade with the coun- 
tries round the Baltic is impaired ; and 
we are constrained to construct our 
ships, houses, and machines of mate- 
rials that are at once high-priced and 
less durable ! 

2. Exportation of Machinery . — The 
question as to the policy of allowing 
the free exportation of machinery is 
not so easily solved as the question 
as to its importation. Nations are not 
only justified in availing themselves of 
every fair means of outstripping their 
neighbours in the career of improvement, 
but are bound to make use of them. If 
any single country happened to possess 
superior machinery, which it was in a 
condition to withhold from others, we 
should certainly think that its rulers 
displayed more of generosity than of 
good sense, were they to concede to 
others the free use of what might be made 
to redound so much to their peculiar ad- 
vantage. Those who advocate the prin- 
ciples of free trade do so, not because 
there is any magic in the words, or be- 
cause freedom abstractly considered 
is preferable to restraint, but because, 
upon examining the practical influence 
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and operation of the two systems, the Conclusion of Observations on Restric- 
absence of restrictions is found, in the lions — Petition of Merchants of Lon- 

vast majority of instances, to contribute don for a Free Trade. 
to the public advantage. Hence in all 

cases the presumption is against those It has sufficiently appeared from the 
who defend restrictions; but, at the same previous review, that whether we con- 
time, we admit that this presumption is sider restrictions on commerce with re- 
not conclusive, and that the policy to be ference to their influence on the trade in 
pursued in any given case should depend the precious metals, or the progress of 
upon the investigation of all the circnm- industry at home, or on national security 
stances connected with it. In our view and independence, they are alike objec- 
of the matter, the question which a tionable. Their effects are in every in- 
legislature proposing to restrict the ex- stance such as ought to be deprecated, 
portation of superior machinery has to Their tendency is to diminish instead of 
consider is merely this, — Will the pro- increasing wealth, to retard instead of 
posed restriction be effectual to prevent accelerating the progress of civiliza- 
the foreigner from obtaining possession tion, and to impair the means of defence 
of the prohibited machines ? If, upon a and aggression, 
review of the whole circumstances of Arguments similar to those previously 
the case, this question may be satisfac- made use of to demonstrate the mischie- 
torily answered in the affirmative, we vous influence of restrictions have been 
should be the last to propose throwing repeatedly advanced. The advantages of 
the trade open. But it is hardly possible commercial freedom were set in a very 
to suppose that a case should ever occur striking point of view by Sir Dudley 
in which such a conclusion may be safely North, about one hundred and forty 
come to. Specifications of all our pa- years since ; and Sir Matthew Decker, 
tents, and plans, and descriptions of Mr. Hume, and others, subsequently 
every sort of machinery in use at Man- enforced the same principles, and showed 
Chester, Glasgow, and Birmingham may tbe ruinous consequences of the prohi- 
be found in every considerable town on bitive system. But its complete over- 
the Continent. Nor is this all: the throw was reserved for Dr. Smith, who 
laws against the emigration of artisans, has examined and refuted the various 
having been found to be at once oppres- arguments in favour of restrictions, in 
sive and impossible to execute, were re- the most able and masterly manner, and 
pealed in 1825. Now, we would beg to with a fulness of illustration that leaves 
ask, whether anything can be more pre- nothing to be desired. Such, however, 
posterously absurd than to interdict the were the prejudices to be overcome, and 
exportation of machines, and yet to the obstacles opposed to the progress of 
allow the free egress of the workmen by more enlarged and liberal opinions, that 
whom they are made ? This is not to notwithstanding Dr. Smith's w ork has 
deprive the foreigner of improved ma- been in circulation for about half a cen- 
chmes, but to make him manufacture tury, it is only within these very few 
them for himself; it is tempting our best years that statesmen and merchants 
artisans to emigrate, and depriving have given a practical assent to its doc- 
ourselves of an advantageous branch of trines, and begun to act upon them, 
business of which we might, in a great But happily a new era has at length 
measure, enjoy a monopoly. The ma- begun — tiovus seeclorum nascitur ordo l 
chine manufactures, carried on by Eng- The principles of free trade Bre no 
lish workmen, so common in France, longer viewed as barren and unpro- 
Prussia, and other continental states, Stable speculations, as the visions of 
owe their existence to our legislation, theorists dreaming in their closets of 
Experience, therefore, shows that this public happiness never to be realised, 
case forms no exception to the common Their justice has been admitted by the 
rule: and sound policy would seem to merchants, and they have been partially 
dictate that the restriction on exportation acted upon by the parliament of Eng- 
should be repealed, and such moderate land. So that to the glory of being the 
duties imposed in its stead as might yield first to promulgate this just and bene- 
a revenue without materially checking ficent system, and to demonstrate its 
exportation. A regulation of this sort truth, we are now entitled to the higher 
would be far more advantageous to our praise of being the first to give it a 
manufacturers than the present system, practical bearing and real effect. 

— - With a few distinguished exceptions 
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most mercantile men were, at no distant 
period, attached to the restrictive sys- 
tem. But such is no longer the case. 
In 1820 the merchants of London, and 
of most other great towns, showed how 
much they had emancipated themselves 
from the prejudices of their fathers, by 
petitioning the legislature to give effect 
to those liberal principles we have en- 
deavoured to elucidate. The petition 
from the Metropolis was subscribed by 
all the principal traders, who did not 
hesitate to express their conviction, that 
the repeal of every protecting regulation 
would be for the public advantage. 
This document is, in every point of 
view, so important, and contains so 
admirable a summary of the doctrines 
we have attempted to unfold, that we 
should be inexcusable were we not to lay 
it before the reader : — 

* To the Honourable the Commons, 
&c., &c., the Petition of the Merchants 
of the City of London, 

* Showeth, 

* That foreign commerce is eminently 
conducive to the wealth and prosperity 
of a country, by enabling it to import 
tt^e commodities for which the soil, 
climate, capital, and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to ex- 
port, in payment, those articles for 
which its own situation is better adapted. 

* That freedom from restraint is cal- 
culated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

‘ That the maxim of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, which regulates every merchant 
in his individual dealings, is strictly ap- 
plicable, as the best rule for the trade of 
the whole nation. 

* That a policy founded on these prin- 
ciples would render the commerce of the 
world an interchange of mutual advan- 
tages, and diffuse an increase of wealth 
and enjoyments among the inhabitants 
of each state. 

* That, unfortunately, a policy the very 
reverse of this has been and is, more or 
less, adopted and acted upon by the go- 
vernment of this and every other coun- 
try ; each trying to exclude the produc- 
tions of other countries, with the specious 
and well-meant design of encouraging 
its own productions : thus inflicting on 
the bulk of its subjects, who are con- 
sumers, the necessity of submitting to 
privations in the quantity or quality of 
commodities ; and thus rendering what 
ought to be the source of mutual benefit 



and of harmony among states, a con- 
stantly recurring occasion of jealousy 
and hostility. 

• That the prevailing prejudices in 
favour of the protective or restrictive 
system may be traced to the erroneous 
supposition that every importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a dimi- 
nution or discouragement of our own 
productions to the same extent : whereas 
it may be clearly shown, that allhough 
the particular description of production 
which could not stand against unre- 
strained foreign competition would be 
discouraged, yet as no importation could 
be continued for any length of time 
without a corresponding exportation, 
direct or indirect, there would be an 
encouragement for the purpose of that 
exportation of some other production to 
which our situation might be better 
suited ; thus affording at least an equal, 
and probably a greater, and certainly a 
more beneficial, employment to our own 
capital and labour. 

‘ That of the numerous protective and 
prohibitory duties of our commercial 
code, it may be proved that, while all 
operate as a very heavy tax on the com 
munity at large, very few are of any 
ultimate benefit to the classes in whose 
favour they were originally instituted, 
and none to the extent of the loss occa- 
sioned by them to other classes. 

• That among the other evils of the re- 
strictive or protective system, not the 
least is, that the artificial protection of 
one branch of industry, or source of 
production against foreign competition, 
is set up as a ground of claim by other 
branches for similar protection ; so that 
if the reasoning upon which these re- 
strictive or prohibitory regulations are 
founded were followed out consistently, 
it would not stop short of excluding tis 
from all foreign commerce whatsoever. 
And the same train of argument, which, 
with corresponding prohibitions and 
protective duties, should exclude us from 
foreign trade, might he brought forward 
to justify the re-enactment of restrict ions 
npontheinterchange of product ions, (un- 
connected with public revenue,) among 
the kingdoms composing the union, or 
among the counties of the same king- 
dom. 

‘ That an investigation of the effects 
of the restrictive system, at this time, is 
peculiarly called for, as it may, in the 
opinion of your petitioners, lead to a 
strong presumption that the distress 
which now so generally prevails is con- 
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siderably aggravated by that system ; 
and that some relief may be obtained by 
tlie earliest practicable removal of such 
of the restraints as may be shown to be 
most injurious to the capital and in- 
dustry of the community, and to be at- 
tended with no compensating benefit to 
the public revenue. 

4 That a declaration against the anti- 
commercial principles of our restrictive 
system is of the more importance at the 
present juncture, inasmuch as, in seve- 
ral instances of recent occurrence, the 
merchants and manufacturers of foreign 
countries have assailed their respective 
governments with applications for fur- 
ther protective or prohibitory duties and 
regulations, urging the example and 
authority of this country, against which 
they are almost exclusively directed, as 
a sanction for the policy of such mea- 
sures. And certainly, if the reasoning 
upon which our restrictions have been 
defended is worth any thing, it will apply 
equally in behalf of the regulations of 
foreign states against us. They insist 
upon our superiority in capital and ma- 
chinery, as we do upon their comparative 
exemption from taxation, and with equal 
foundation. 

4 That nothing would tend more to 
counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign states, than the adoption of a 
more enlightened and a more conciliatory 
policy on the part of this country. 

* That although, as a matter of mere 
diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to 
hold out the removal of particular pro- 
hibitions or high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions 
in cases where the desired concessions 
on their part cannot be obtained. Our 
restrictions would not be the less pre- 
judicial to our capital and industry, be- 
cause other governments persisted in 
preserving impolitic regulations. 

4 That, upon the whole, the most libe- 
ral would prove to be the most politic 
course on such occasions. 

* That, independent of the direct bene- 
fit to be derived by this country on every 
occasion of such concession or relaxa- 
tion, a great incidental object would be 
gained, by the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard to which all subse- 
quent arrangements might be referred ; 
and by the salutary influence which a 
promulgation of such just views by the 
legislature, and by the nation at large. 



could not fail lo [have on the polieyj 
other states. 

4 That, in thus declaring, as your pe- 
titioners do, their conviction of the im- 
policy and injustice of the restrictive 
system, and in desiring every practicable 
relaxation of it, they have in view only 
such parts of it as are not connected, or 
only subordinately so, with the public 
revenue. As long as the necessity' for 
the present amount of revenue subsists, 
your petitioners cannot expect so im- 
portant a branch as the Customs to be 
given up, nor to he materially diminished, 
unless some substitute less objectionable 
be suggested. But it is against every 
restrictive regulation of trade, not es- 
sential to the revenue, against all duties 
merely protective from foreign compe- 
tition, and against the excess of such 
duties as are partly for the purpose of 
revenue and partly for that of protection, 
that the prayer of the present petition is 
respectfully submitted to the wisdom of 
parliament. 

‘ May it, therefore, &c.’ 



Chapter V. 

1. Speculative Transactions. — 2. Com- 
mercial Revulsions. — 3. Abuse of 
Credit — Usury Laws. — 4. Habits of 
Saving, fyc. 

1. Speculative Commercial Transac- 
tions . — It very rarely happens that either 
the actual supply of any species of pro- 
duce in extensive demand, or the in- 
tensity of that demand, can be exactly 
measured. Every transaction in which 
an (individual buys in order to sell 
again, is, in fact, a speculation. The 
buyer anticipates that the demand for 
the article he has purchased will lie 
such at some future period, either more 
or less distant, as will enable him to dis- 
pose of it with profit ; and the success of 
the speculation depends, it is evident, on 
the skill with which the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of 
the commodity have been estimated. It 
follows, therefore, that in all highly 
commercial countries where merchants 
are possessed of large capitals, and 
where they are left to he guided in the 
use of them by their own discretion and 
foresight, the price of commodities will 
he very much influenced, not merely by 
the actual occurrence of changes in the 
accustomed relation of the supply amj 
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demand, but by the anticipation of such 
changes. It is the business of the mer- 
chant to acquaint himself with every 
circumstance affecting the particular 
description of commodities in which he 
deals. He endeavours to obtain, by 
means of an extensive correspondence, 
the earliest and most authentic informa- 
tion with respect to every thing that may 
affect their supply or demand, or the 
cost of their production ; and if he 
learned that the supply of an article 
had failed, or that, owing to changes of 
fashion, or the opening of new channels 
of commerce, the demand for it had 
been increased, he would most likely 
be disposed to buy in the expectation 
of profiting by the rise of price, which, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
could hardly fail of taking place : or, if 
he were a holder of the article, he would 
refuse to part with it, unless for a higher 
price than he would previously have ac- 
cepted. If the intelligence received by 
the merchant had been of a contrary 
description, — if, for example, he had 
learned that the article was now pro- 
duced with greater facility, or that there 
was a falling off in the demand for it, 
caused by a change of fashion, or by the 
shutting up of some of the markets to 
which it had been previously admitted, 
—he would have acted differently : in 
this case he would have anticipated a fall 
of prices, and would either have declined 
purchasing the article except at a re- 
duced rate, or have endeavoured to get 
rid of it, supposing him to be a holder, 
by offering it at a lower price. In con- 
sequence of these operations, the prices 
of commodities, in different places and 
periods, are brought comparatively near 
to equality. All abrupt transitions from 
scarcity to abundance are avoided ; an 
excess in one case is made to balance a 
deficiency in another, and the supply is 
distributed with a degree of steadiness 
and regularity that could hardly have 
been deemed attainable. 

It is obvious from what has now been 
stated, that those who indiscriminately 
condemn all sorts of speculative engage- 
ments have never reflected on the cir- 
cumstances incident to the prosecution 
of every undertaking. In truth and 
reality, they are all speculations. Their 
undertakers must look forward to periods 
more or less distant, and their success 
depends entirely on the sagacity with 
which they have estimated the probar 
bility of certain events occurring, and 



the influence which they have'ascribed to 
them. Speculation is, therefore, really only 
another name for foresight, and though 
fortunes have sometimes been made by a 
lucky hit, the character of a successful 
speculator is, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, due to him only who has skil- 
fully devised the means of effecting the 
end he had in view, and has outstripped 
his competitors in the judgment with 
which he has looked into futurity, and 
appreciated t he operation of causes pro- 
ducing distant effects. Even in those 
businesses, such as agriculture and 
manufactures, that are apparently the 
most secure, there is, and must be, a great 
deal of speculation. Those engaged in the 
former have to encounter the variations 
of seasons, while those engaged in the 
latter have to encounter the variations 
of fashion ; and each is besides liable to 
be affected by legislative enactments, by 
discoveries in the arts, and by an endless 
variety of circumstances which it is al- 
ways very difficult, and sometimes quite 
impossible, to foresee. On the whole, 
indeed, the gains of the undertakers are 
so adjusted that those who carry on 
different businesses obtain at an average 
the common and ordinary rate of profit. 
But the inequality in the gains of indi- 
viduals is most commonly very great ; 
and while the superior tact, industry, or 
good fortune of some enable them to 
realise large fortunes, the want of dis- 
cernment, the less vigilant attention, or 
the bad fortune of others, frequently 
reduces them from the situation of 
capitalists to that of labourers. 

The risk to which merchants are ex- 
posed, when they either sell off any 
commodity at a reduced price in antici- 
pation of a fall, or buy at an advanced 
price in anticipation of a future rise, is a 
consequence of the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the true state of the fact 
with respect to the grounds on which 
an abundant or a deficient supply, or an 
increasing or decreasing demand, may be 
expected. Rules can here be of no ser- 
vice : every thing depends upon the ta- 
lent, tact, and knowledge of the party. 
The questions to be solved are practical 
ones, varying in every case from each 
other; the skill of the merchant being 
evinced by the mode in which he con- 
ducts his business under such circum- 
stances, or by his sagacity in discovering 
coming events, and appreciating their 
character, and the extent of their in- 
fluence. Priority, but, above all, accu- 
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racy of intelligence, is in such cases of 
the utmost consequence. Without well- 
authenticated data to go upon, every step 
taken may only lead to error. The in- 
stances, indeed, in which speculations, 
apparently contrived with the greatest 
judgment, have ended in bankruptcy 
and ruin, from a deficiency in this essen- 
tial requisite, are so very numerous, that 
every one must be acquainted with them. 
Hence the importance of selecting acute 
and cautious correspondents ; and hence 
also the necessity of maturely weighing 
their reports, and of endeavouring, by 
the aid of information, gleaned from 
every authentic accessible source, to 
ascertain how far they may be depended 
upon. 

The great cotton speculation of 1825 
took its rise partly and chiefly from a 
supposed deficiency in the supply of 
cotton, partly from an idea that there 
was a greatly increased demand for raw 
cotton in this country and the continent, 
and partly from a belief that the stocks 
on hand were unusually low. Now, it 
is obvious that the success of those w ho 
embarked in this speculation depended 
entirely on two circumstances: viz.yirs/, 
that they were right in the fundamental 
supposition on which the whole specu- 
lation rested, that the supply of cotton 
was no longer commensurate with the 
demand ; and second, that their compe- 
tition did not raise the price so high, 
as to diminish the consumption by the 
manufacturers in too great a degree to 
enable them to take oft' the quantity 
actually brought to market. Had the 
merchants been well founded in their 
suppositions, and had their competi- 
tion not raised the price of cotton too 
high, the speculation would certainly 
have been successful. But instead of 
being well-founded, the hypothesis on 
which the whole thing rested was per- 
fectly visionary. There was no defi- 
ciency in the supply of cotton, but, on 
the contrary, a great superabundance ; 
aud even if ttiere had been a de- 
ficiency, the excess to which the price 
was carried must have checked con- 
sumption so much, as to occasion a 
serious decline. The falling off in the 
import of cotton from America in 1824, 
seems to have been the source of the 
delusion. It was supposed that this 
falling off was not accidental, but that 
it was a consequence of the price of 
cotton having been for a series of 
years inadequate to defray the expenses 
of its cultivation. The result showed 
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that this calculation was most erro- 
neous. And besides, in entering on 
the speculation, no attention was paid 
to Egypt and Italy, countries from which 
only about 1,400,(100 lbs. of cotton were 
obtained in 1824, but from which no 
less than 23,800,000 lbs. were obtained 
in 1825 ! This unlooked for importation 
was, of itself, almost enough to overturn 
the combinations of the speculators; 
and, coupled with the increased importa- 
tion from America and other countries, 
actually occasioned a heavy glut of the 
market. 

When a few leading merchants pur- 
chase in anticipation of an advance, or 
sell in anticipation of a fall, the spe- 
culation is often pushed beyond all rea- 
sonable limits by the operations of those 
who are influenced by imitation only, 
and who have never perhaps reflected 
for a moment on the grounds on which 
a variation of price is anticipated. In 
speculation, as in most oilier things, 
one individual derives confidence from 
another. Such a one purchases or sells, 
not because he has any really accurate 
information as to the state of the de- 
mand and supply, but because some one 
else has done so before him. The ori- 
ginal impulse is thus rapidly extended ; 
and even those who are satisfied that a 
speculation, in anticipation of a rise of 
prices, is unsafe, and that there will be 
a recoil, not unlrequently adventure, in 
the expectation that they will be able to 
withdraw before the recoil has begun. 

It may, we believe, speaking gene- 
rally, be laid down as a sound practical 
rule, to avoid having anything to do 
with a speculation in which many have 
already engaged. The competition of 
the speculators seldom fails speedily to 
render an adventure, that might origi- 
nally have been safe, extremely hazard- 
ous. If a commodity happen to be at 
an unusually reduced price in any par- 
ticular market, it will rise the moment 
that different buyers appear in the field ; 
and supposing, on the other hand, that 
it is fetching an unusually high price, it 
will fall, perhaps, far below the cost of 
its production, as soon as supplies begin 
to be poured in by different merchants. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the success 
of those who originate a speculation, 
those who enter into it at an advanced 
price are almost sure to lose. To have 
been preceded by others ought not, in 
such matters, to inspire ^confidence : on 
the contrary, it ought, unless there be 
something special in the case, to induce 
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every considerate person to decline in- 
terfering with it. 

The maintenance of the freedom of 
intercourse between different countries, 
and the more general diffusion of sound 
instruction, seem to be the only means 
by which those miscalculations that are 
often productive of great national, as 
well as private loss, can be either ob- 
viated or mitigated. The effects conse- 
quent on such improvident speculations 
being always more injurious to the par- 
ties engaged in them than to any other 
class, the presumption is, that they will 
diminish, both in frequency and force, 
according as the true principles of com- 
merce come to be better understood. 
But whatever inconvenience may occa- 
sionally flow from them, it is abundantly 
plain, that instead of being lessened, it 
would be very much increased, were any 
restraints imposed on the freedom of 
adventure. When the attention of many 
individuals is directed to the same line 
of speculation ; when they prosecute it 
as a business, and are responsible in 
their own private fortunes for any errors 
they may commit, they acquire a know- 
ledge of the various circumstances in- 
fluencing prices, and give, by their com- 
binations, a steadiness to them which it 
is easy to see could not be attained by 
any other means. It is material, too, to 
bear in mind, as was previously stated, 
that many, perhaps it might be said 
most, nf those who press so eagerly into 
the market when any new channel of 
commerce is opened, or when any con- 
siderable rise of price is anticipated, are 
not merchants, but persons engaged in 
other businesses, or living perhaps on 
fixed incomes, who speculate in the hope 
of suddenly increasing their fortune. 
A tendency to gambling seldom fails 
to break out upon such occasions ; but 
fortunately these are only of compara- 
tively rare occurrence; and, in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, mercantile specu- 
lations are left to be conducted by those 
who are familiar with business, and 
who, in exerting themselves to equalise 
the variations of price, caused by varia- 
tions of climate and of seasons, and to 
distribute the supply of produce pro- 
porlionally to the effective demand, and 
with so much providence, that it may 
not, at any time, be wholly exhausted, 
perform functions that are in the highest 
degree important and beneficial. They 
are, it is true, actuated only by a desire 
to advance their own interests, but the 
results of their operations are not less 



advantageous than those of the agricul- 
turist, who gives greater fertility to the 
soil, or of tne mechanist, who invents 
new and powerful machines. 

2. Commercial Revulsions . — By a com- 
mercial revulsion is usually meant a sud- 
den decline in the prices of commodities, 
and the prevalence of distress either in 
one or more branches that were pre- 
viously flourishing. Such revulsions are 
ascribable to a variety of causes ; but, 
for the most part, they originate in some 
miscalculation on the part of the pro- 
ducer or dealer, and practically illus- 
trate the principles already laid down. 

Every exertion of industry involves a 
certain degree of speculation. The in- 
dividual who buys raw cotton or raw 
silk, in the intention of manufacturing 
it into articles of dress or furniture, sup- 
poses that the article, when manufac- 
tured, will sell for a price sufficient to 
indemnify him for his expenses, and to 
leave him the customary profits on his 
capital. There is, however, a good deal 
of risk in an adventure of this sort : 
were the fashion to change while the 
articles are in preparation, it might be 
impossible to get them disposed of, ex- 
cept at a considerable loss ; or, were 
new facilities given to the commerce 
with countries whence similar articles 
may be procured, or any discovery 
made which facilitated their production, 
their price would certainly fall, and the 
speculation would turn out an unpro- 
fitable one. But, how singular soever 
the statement may at first appear, it will 
be found that miscalculation and gluts 
are more frequently produced by an in- 
crease than by a decline in the de- 
mand for produce. Suppose that, owing 
to the opening of new markets, to a 
change of fashion, or to any other cause, 
the demand for hardware were suddenly 
increased : the consequences of such in- 
creased demand would lie, that its price 
would immediately rise, and the manu- 
facturers would obtain comparatively 
high profits. But the rate of profit 
cannot, unless monopolies interfere to 
prevent or counteract the operation of 
the principle of competition, continue 
for any considerable period, either higher 
or lower, in one employment, than in 
others. As soon, therefore, as this rise 
of price had taken place, additional 
capital would begin to be employed in 
its production. Those already engaged 
in the trade would endeavour to extend 
their business by borrowing fresh capi- 
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tal, while a number of those engaged 
in other businesses would withdraw from 
them and enter into it. Unluckily, how- 
ever, it is next to certain that this trans- 
ference of capital would not stop at the 
point when it would suffice to produce 
the additional supply of hardware at the 
old prices, but that it would be carried 
so much farther as to produce a glut, 
and a consequent revulsion. A variety 
of causes conspire to produce this effect ; 
the advantages which any class of pro- 
ducers derive from an increased demand 
for their peculiar produce, are uniformly 
exaggerated, as well by that portion of 
themselves who are anxious, in order to 
improve their credit, to magnify their 
gains, as by those engaged in other em- 
ployments. The adventurous and san- 
guine — those who are particularly dis- 
posed to take omne ignotumprn magni- 
tico — crowd into a business which they 
readily believe presents the shortest and 
safest road to wealth and consideration ; 
at the same time that many of that ge- 
nerally numerous class who have their 
capitals lent to others, and are wait- 
ing till a favourable opportunity oc- 
curs for vesting them in some indus- 
trious undertaking, are tempted to follow 
the same course. It occurs to few that 
the same causes which impel one to 
enter into a department that is yielding 
comparatively high profits are, most 
probably, impelling thousands. Confi- 
dent in his own good fortune, the ad- 
venturer leaves a business to which he 
had been bred, and with which he was 
well acquainted, to enter, as a compe- 
titor, on a new and untried arena ; while 
those already engaged in the advan- 
tageous business stretch their credit to 
the utmost, that they may acquire the 
means of extending their concerns, and 
of increasing the supply of the commo- 
dity in unusual demand. The result, 
that every unprejudiced observer would 
anticipate, almost invariably takes place. 
A disproportionate quantity of capital 
being attracted to the lucrative business, 
a glut of the market, and a ruinous de- 
pression of prices, unavoidably follow. 

Those who investigate the history of 
industry, either in this or any other 
country, will find that a period of peculiar 
prosperity, in any one branch, is the 
almost uniform harbinger of mischief. 
If we turn, for example, to the history 
of agriculture, the alternation between 
periods of high prices and great agricul- 
tural prosperity, and of low prices and 
great agricultural distress, is so striking. 



that it cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of every one. The high prices of 1800 
and 1801 gave an extraordinary sti- 
mulus to agricultural industry. Nearly 
double the number of acts of parlia- 
ment were passed in 1 802, for the inclo- 
sure and drainage of land, that had 
been passed in any previous year. A 
great extent of old grass-fields was, at 
the same time, subjected to the plough. 
And in consequence of this extension of 
cultivation, and of the improvements 
that were then entered upon and com- 
pleted, the supply of corn was so much 
increased in 1804, that prices sunk con- 
siderably below the previous level ; and 
an act was passed, in consequence of 
the representations made by the agricul- 
turists of their depressed condition, grant- 
ing additional protection against foreign 
competition. The high prices of 1810, 
1811, 1812, and 1818, had a precisely 
similar result. They attracted so much 
fresh capital to the land, and occasioned 
such an extension of tillage, that wc 
grew, in 1812 and 1813, an adequate 
supply of corn for our own consump- 
tion. And, under such circumstances, 
it is certain that the price of corn must 
have fallen, in consequence of the un- 
usually abundant harvest of 1 8 1 4 , 1 hough 
the ports had been entirely shut against 
importation from abroad. 

The history of the West India trade 
may also be referred to, as affording the 
most convincing proofs of the truth of 
this principle. The devastation of St. 
Domingo by the negro insurrection, 
which broke out in 1732, by first dimi- 
nishing, and in a very few years entirely 
annihilating, the supply of 115,000 hhds. 
of sugar, which France and the conti- 
nent had previously drawn from that 
island, occasioned an extraordinary rise 
of prices, and gave a proportional en- 
couragement to its cultivation in other 
parts. So powerful was its influence in 
this respect, that Jamaica, whichj at an 
average of the six years preceding 1799, 
had exported only 83,000 lihds., exported 
in 1801 and 1802 upwards of 280,000, 
or 143,000 a-year! But the duration 
of this prosperity was as brief as it 
was signal. The rise of price which 
had produced such effects in the Biitish 
islands occasioned a similar, though 
less rapid, extension of cultivation in 
the colonies of the continental powers. 
The increased supplies of sugar and 
coffee t hat were in consequence obtained 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, Brazil, &c., became, in no 
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very Ion? time, not only sufficient to fill 
up tlie vacuum caused by the cessation 
of the supplies from St. Domingo, but 
actually to overload the market. The 
great foreign demand for British planta- 
tion sugar, which had been experienced 
after the destruction of the St. Domingo 
trade, gradually diminished, until 1 80S or 
1806, when it almost entirely ceased ; 
and the whole extra quantity raised in 
consequence of that demand, being 
thrown upon the home market, its price, 
which had been 66s. a cwt. in 1798, ex- 
clusive of duty, fell, in 1806, to 34s., a 
price which the committee, that was 
then appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the distresses of 
the planters, slates, was not only insuf- 
ficient to yield them any profit, but even 
to indemnify them for their actual outlay. 
And we may add, that owing to the ill- 
advised measures that were soon after 
adopted for creating a forced and unna- 
tural demand for sugar, by substituting 
it, in the place of barley, in the distil- 
lery, its supply was prevented from being 
diminished in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the effective demand ; and this 
circumstance, combined with the op- 
pressive regulations on the trade of the 
islands, and particularly on their inter- 
course with the United States, have 
since retained the planters, some short 
intervals only excepted, in distress and 
difficulty. 

The history of the silk-trade, of distil- 
lation, and indeed of every branch of 
industry, furnishes but too many proofs 
of the constant operation of this prin- 
ciple of compensation. The greater 
and more signal (he peculiar prosperity 
of any one department, the greater, inva- 
riably, is the subsequent recoil. Such an 
increased demand for any commodity 
as would raise its price 19 per cent, 
above the common level, would certainly 
cause it to be produced in excess, and 
would, in consequence, occasion a re- 
vulsion. But were the price to rise 30 
or 40 per cent, above the common level, 
the temptation to employ additional ca- 
pital in its production would be so very 
great, that the revulsion would both 
take place sooner, and be incomparably 
more severe. 

Revulsions of the sort now described 
will necessarily continue to occur, to a 
greater or less extent, under all systems 
of public economy. But there is nothing 
that would tend so much to lessen their 
frequency and violence, as a determina- 
tion, on the part of government, to with- 



hold all relief, except in cases of extreme 
necessily, from those who have the mis- 
fortune to be involved in them. It must 
be acknowledged that this seems rather 
a harsh doctrine ; but, on examination, 
it will be found to be the only safe and 
really practicable line of conduct that 
government can follow. Almost all the 
restrictions and prohibitions which fetter 
our commerce and enterprise have been 
occasioned by government stepping out 
of its proper province, and interfering 
for the relief of those who had got them- 
selves entangled in difficulties. By this 
means, a very large proportion of the 
industry of the country was at one time 
placed on an insecure foundation ; and, 
notwithstanding the reforms that have 
been effected, a great deal is still in that 
situation. Merchants and manufactur- 
ers have been, in this way, partially re- 
lieved from that natural responsibility 
under which every man ought to act, 
and tempted to trust to the support given 
by government in the event of their spe- 
culations giving way. Were it possible, 
indeed, to grant such assistance without 
injury to the rest of the community, 
none would object to it ; but, as this 
cannot be done, it appears not only that 
sound policy, but also that real huma- 
nity, would dictate the propriety of its 
being withheld in all but extreme cases. 

We are happy to tie able to corrobo- 
rate what is now stated, by the au- 
thority of one of our ablest practical 
merchants. ‘ The only beneficial care,’ 
says Mr. Alexander Baring, ‘that a 
government can take of commerce, is 
to afford it general protection in time 
of war ; to remove, by treaties, the re- 
strictions of foreign governments in 
time of peace, and cautiously to abstain 
from any, however plausible, of its own 
creating. If every law of regulation, 
either of our internal or external trade, 
were repealed, with the exception of 
those necessary for the coiled ion of re- 
venue, it would be an undoubted benefit 
to commerce, as well as to the commu- 
nity at large. An avowed system of 
allowing things to take their own course, 
and of not listening to the interesled 
solicitations of one class or another for 
relief, whenever the imprudence of spe- 
culation has occasioned losses, would, 
sooner than any artificial remedy, repro- 
duce that equilibrium of demand and 
supply, which the ardour of gain will 
frequently derange, but which the same 
cause, when let alone, will as infallibly 
restore. 
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' The interference of the political re- 
gulator in these cases is not only a cer- 
tain injury to the other classes of the 
community, but generally so to that in 
whose favour it is exercised. If too 
much sugar be manufactured in Ja- 
maica, or too much cotton in Manches- 
ter, the loss of those concerned will soon 
correct the mischief ; but if forced 
means are devised to provide for the 
former a temporary increase of demand, 
which cannot be permanently secured, 
a recurrence to that natural state of fair 
profit, which is most to be desired by the 
planter, is artificially prevented by the 
very means intended for his relief. If 
the cotton manufacturer, on the other 
hand, is to have his imprudences relieved 
at the expense of those employed on 
linen, silk, wool, or other materials, the 
injustice, as well as impolicy, of such a 
remedy, need no illustration. 

‘ Whenever the assistance of govern- 
ment is called for by any class of tra- 
ders or manufacturers, it is usual to 
make the most splendid display of the 
importance of that particular branch to 
the nation at large. The West and East 
India interests, the ship-owners, the ma- 
nufacturers, the American merchants, 
have all the means of making these bril- 
liant representations; but it should be 
recollected, that the interest of the state 
consists in the prosperity of the whole ; 
that it is contrary to sound policy to ad- 
vance one beyond its natural means, and 
still more to do so at the expense of 
others ; and that the only mode of ascer- 
taining the natural limits of each is fo 
leave them all alone.' —(Inquiry into the 
Causes and Consequences of the Orders 
in Council, 1st ed. p. 133.) 

The establishment of a free commer- 
cial system would operate powerfully 
to prevent improvident speculations. 
We should then engage only in those 
branches of industry for the prosecu- 
tion of which we have some natural or 
acquired advantage, and which would, 
in consequence, be in a great measure 
secure against those unfavourable con- 
tingencies that are always affecting bu- 
sinesses fenced round with restrictions. 
Suppose, to illustrate the principle, that 
a really free trade were established in 
silks; we should export supplies of 
plain silks, of mixed fabrics of wool, 
cotton, and silk, and of gloves and 
hosiery, in which we have an advantage ; 
at the same time that the greater part of 
our demand for fancy goods, and other 
articles of that description, would, most 
probably, be supplied by the foreigner. - 



If, on the one hand, therefore, the demand 
for silks should, in consequence of a 
change of fashion, or any other cause, 
suddenly increase, the competition of the 
foreign manufacturers would prevent 
prices attaining any very extravagant 
height, and would thereby prevent both 
the inordinate extension of the manu- 
facture and its subsequent recoil : and 
if, on the other hand, the demand for 
silks in this country happened to decline, 
the various foreign markets resorted to 
by our manufacturers would give them 
the means of disposing of their surplus 
goods, at a small reduction of price 
compared to what must take place when 
they are confined, as has hitherto been 
principally the case, to the home market. 
— ( M'Culloch's Principles of Political 
Economy, 2d ed. pp. 2U3 — 209.) 

2. Abuse qf Credit— Usury Laws . — 
We are, however, inclined to think that 
the principal cause of improvident com- 
mercial speculations, and of the ruin 
which so frequently overtakes mercan- 
tile establishments, is to be sought for 
in the abuse of credit, an abuse that has 
prevailed in this country to an extent 
unknown anywhere else. At present, 
the practice is for manufacturers to re- 
ceive orders, in the course of the year, 
from twenty or thirty commercial houses, 
for goods to be exported to the West In- 
dies, South America, Germany, the East 
Indies, &c., the understood term of cre- 
dit being from twelve to fifteen and 
eighteen months. Very frequently, how- 
ever, the merchant does not receive re- 
mittances from abroad equal to the 
goods sent out ; but he is led partly and 
principally by the facility of obtaining 
credit at home, and partly by assurances 
from his correspondents abroad that his 
goods have been well sold, and that 
their price will, no doubt, be speedily 
realised, to go on increasing his exports 
till he becomes embarrassed, when a 
bankruptcy either takes place, or he is 
obliged to act under an arrangement 
with his creditors. Less business, pro- 
bably, might be done were less credit 
given to exporters, but what was done 
would be transacted to far better pur- 
pose. Bankruptcy would be infinitely 
less frequent, and commerce would 
not be infected with that gambling 
spirit so utterly alien to the considerate 
forethought and sagacious enterprise 
that distinguish the best class of mer- 
chants. 

The disoount of bills at long dates is 
a great incentive to unsafe speculation. 
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When an individual obtains money 
which he is not to be called upon to pay 
for six, twelve, or eighteen months, he 
is tempted to adventure in undertakings 
that are not to terminate till spme dis- 
tant period ; and the consequence is, 
that when the bill becomes due, he is 
very often unable to pay it, or can pay it 
only by withdrawing capital, at a great 
loss, from some line of business, or by 
making a new loan on very disadvanta- 
geous terms. 

The bookselling trade may be referred 
to in proof of this statement. In all 
departments connected with it very long 
credits are given. In consequence, per- 
sons with a very limited amount of capi- 
tal are tempted to engage in publish- 
ing adventures, the hazard of which 
is proverbially great; and when ihe 
time comes that they must discharge 
their obligations, they have no resource 
but to go, at once, into the Gazette, or 
to defer the crisis for a little, by throw- 
ing their publications upon the mar- 
ket at little more than the price of 
the paper. Hence the extremely un- 
satisfactory state of the publishing trade 
at this moment, and for many years 
past. Publishing is a department in 
which adequate capital, and good con- 
nexions, are more indispensable than in 
most others ; but such is the nature of 
our credit system, that it frequently 
enables them to be entirely dispensed 
with ; and instances may be specified 
in which individuals, who at no time 
were worth a sixpence, have contracted 
obligations to the amount of 50,000/., or 
] 00 , 000 /., and even more ! Such a state 
of things is, in the highest degree, pre- 
judicial to the interests of literature ; 
and we are firmly convinced that the 
introduction of a system of ready-money 
payments, or of short credits, among 
booksellers, printers, paper-makers, and 
authors, would do more to promote its 
prosperity than any thing else. 

The merchants of Holland have never 
been charged with any want of enter- 
prise. On the contrary, they have been, 
at all times, ready to engage in any 
adventure, however remote or hazard- 
ous, that held out a reasonable pro- 
spect of even a moderate profit. This 
circumstance shows conclusively that 
long credits are not necessary to stimu- 
late commercial enterprise ; for Holland 
is, and always has been, a country of 
short credit. A discount is usually 
given for prompt payment, at tiie rate of 
one per cent, for six weeks, and of two 
per cent, for two months ; but the terms 



of credit, on most articles, and the dis- 
count allowed for ready money, have 
been fixed by usage, and are regarded 
as essential conditions in all bargains: — 
• Ilien en effet de plus facile que de 
s'etablir a Amsterdam; mais rien de 
plus difficile que de s’y soutenir sans de 
grandes ressources. Dans cette ville, oil 
1 argent abonde, oil on le prSte contre 
des suretes a si bon marclie, il est pour- 
tant impossible de s en procurer a credit ; 
et sans argent, il n'y a pas plus de possi- 
bility d'y travailler, que de trouver 
quelqu'un qui veuille se charger d un 
papier nouveau qui ne serait pas appuyc 
d un credit que l'opinion, la protection, 
ou des effets reels feroient valoir a la 
bourse. Les Hollandois suivent la-des- 
sus des maximes tres austhres niSnie i 
l egard des maisons d une certaine con- 
sideration. Il est extremement; diffi- 
cile de trouver sur la bourse des per- 
sonnes qui prennent du papier d un n<5- 
gociant pour des plus fortes sommes 
que celles que peuvent comporter les 
affaires (ju'on lui connott.’ — (Ricard, 
Traite General du Commerce, tom. i., 
p. 212, ed. 1781.) 

This extraordinary caution is not, 
however, a disadvantage, but the re- 
verse. It hinders commerce from de- 
generating, as it has often done in 
other places, into gambling adventures, 
and places it on a comparatively solid 
foundation. As a proof of the excel- 
lence of this system, it is enough to 
state, that bankruptcies are rarer in 
Holland than in any other country. 
Notwithstanding the loss and interr\q>- 
tion to all sorts of businesses, occasioned 
by the occupation of the country by 
the French in 1795, the failures in that 
and the subsequent season were not, 
comparatively, so numerous as in Eng- 
land in ordinary years. And during t he 
recent convulsions growing out of the 
separation of Belgium, no suspicion was 
ever entertained of the solvency of any 
considerable Dutch house. 

Various circumstances have contri- 
buted to that extension of credit w hich 
prevails in this country, but few, per- 
haps, have had more influence than the 
usury laws. It is singular that so op- 
pressive a restriction should still be al- 
lowed to preserve its place in the statute- 
book. The rate of interest, like the rate 
of insurance, ought to vary according 
to the supposed risk, and other circum- 
stances peculiar to each transaction. 
But in consequence of the limitation to 
five per cent., industrious and active 
young men, well acquainted with bust* 
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tips';, but without capital, who might 
obtain a loan from a monied friend at 
six, seven, or eight per cent,, are fre- 
quently unable to borrow a single far- 
thing. Such persons, therefore, if they 
attempt to escape from the routine 
drudgery of clerks, and to commence 
business on their own account, are 
obliged to buy on credit from the pro- 
ducers, that is. to borrow goods instead 
of money : and the sellers or lenders, to 
indemnify themselves for the risk they 
run in entering into a transaction of this 
sort, make an addition of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, to the price at which 
they would be willing to sell their goods 
for ready money ! And thus the prepos- 
terous limitation of the interest on pe- 
cuniary loans compels those who re- 
quire accommodation to seek it in the 
shape of goods, at an enormous increase 
of cost, and with many other disad- 
vantages. The producer who advances 
the goods may very probably be un- 
able to postpone their payment beyond 
the term agreed upon ; so that if they 
have not been sold, and a remittance 
received, the merchant must stop pay- 
ment, unless he get a similar advance 
from some other producer. But had he 
obtained a loan of money, the result 
would have been very different. The 
cost of the goods being, in that case, 
comparatively low, they might have 
been sold with a profit at a much less 
price, so that the chance of their find- 
ing a market would have been con- 
siderably greater ; and though they had 
not been sold, the capitalist who had 
made the loan, not having occasion for 
the money, and having confidence in the 
integrity and skill of the borrower, the 
latter would not be obliged to hurry a 
disadvantageous sale to meet his en- 
gagements. The effect of the usury 
laws is, in fact, to force loans to be 
made to the mercantile classes by those 
who are least able to spare them ; that 
is, by those engaged in producing; 
whereas, were capitalists allowed openly 
to stipulate for interest proportioned to 
their real or supposed risks, advances 
would be made by wealthy individuals 
retired from active business, who are 
the very persons best able to make them, 
and by whom they ought to be made. 
At present the usury laws are less 
pernicious than during war ; but even 
now it is not easy to exaggerate their 
mischievous influence in the way we 
have endeavoured to exhibit ; and, as 
they have not a single countervailing 



advantage to recommend them, their 
abolition ought not to be delayed. 

4. Habits of Saving. — A good deal 
of the abuse of credit in this country, 
and no inconsiderable number of the 
bankruptcies that are so very frequent, 
may be ascribed to the national habits 
and mode of living. The circumstance 
of London being at once ttie residence 
of the court, and the commercial me- 
tropolis of the empire, has had both a 
favourable and an unfavourable influence 
on the mercantile character. The fashion 
is set by the nobility and other residents 
at the west end of the town ; and the 
desire to be able to indulge in a similar 
scale of expense inspires the industrious 
classes with new ardour, and prevents 
any one from supposing that he has 
acquired an adequate fortune unless it 
will enable him to live in something like 
the fashionable style. Unluckily, how- 
ever, many persons, some from a na- 
tural and laudable desire not to appear 
to belong to a lower class of society, 
others from a calculation that an expen- 
sive mode of living infers the possession 
of property, and will attract confidence 
and connexions, aspire too soon to dis- 
tinction in the way of expense ; and 
after an establishment lias been formed, 
few have resolution, in the event of its 
proving too costly, to prune its luxuri- 
ancies, and to descend to a lower scale. 
Instead of attempting to repair their 
falling fortunes by retrenchment and 
economy, too many try to improve them 
by engaging in desperate adventures, 
that would be shunned try every prudent 
man ; and which, in nine cases out of 
ten, accelerate the catastrophe. Of 
those that have become bankrupt, not- 
withstanding the possession of capita), 
skill, and connexions, a large number 
have been shipwrecked in the way now 
mentioned. This circumstance is seldom, 
indeed, brought prominently forward. 
We hear of losses from shipments to 
South America and India, from I he im- 
possibility of realising mortgages on 
West India property, from the decline 
in the price of stocks on hand, &c. ; 
but we hear nothing of the expenditure 
of 3,000l., 5,000, or, it may be, 10,0001. 
a-year for a lengthened period, by those 
who ought not, at any time, to have 
spent more than 2,0001. It is this that 
by hindering the accumulation of a fund 
to meet any emergency, has been the 
real cause of the failure. It would be 
invidious to specify instances in proof 
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of what has been slated ; they are in- 
credibly numerous ; and are well known 
to every mercantile man, and to every 
one who has had any intercourse with 
merchants. 

In this respect, as well as in the habit 
of dealing on short credits, our mer- 
chants might profit by the example of 
the Dutch, in Holland, indeed, the 
spirit of parsimony seems to be carried 
to an absurd extent ; and it would ap- 
pear that fortunes are amassed not for 
the enjoyment that may be derived from 
them, but for the mere pleasure of 
amassing. We should be exceedingly 
sorry to see any such sordid spirit ob- 
tain an ascendency amongst our mer- 
chants ; but there is a medium between 
the extreme economy of the Hollanders 
and the lavish expenditure of the Eng- 
lish : and it is astonishing how much 
the curtailment of useless expense, such 
rs the laying aside of superfluous ser- 
vants, horses, &e„ would do to increase 
the solvency of the mercantile classes, 
and their real respectability. 

In London the outlay upon servants 
is immense; and it would seem, from the 
universality of the habit, as if the cir- 
cumstance of a merchant or banker 
having his house encumbered with some 
half-dozen powdered lackeys, for three- 
fourths of which he has no manner of 
use, served as a guarantee of his solidity, 
and made his hills be readily negociated. 
The Dutch are far from this ridiculous 
affectation of lordly expense ; — ' Ils n’ont 
prccisement que les domestiques qu'il 
leur faut ; et ils sontbien fachfis, quand 
leurs circonstances exigent qu’ils en 
entretiennent beaucoup. Ils saventtrop 
bien que cette canaille ne fait rien qu’ 
embarrasser une maison, qu'elle y en- 
tretienne le desordre; que tandis que 
chacun cherche rdciproquement se 
decharger de son service sur quelqu'un 
de ses compagnons, le maitre est reduit 
il se servir lui-nicme ; que des gueux 
pareils sans industrie et sans Education 
ne peuvent que se gatcr eux- rnemes 
entr'eux, et communiquer la corruption 
de leurs moeurs aux enfants mflme du 
mattre. Ainsi ce n’est point par avarice, 
mais par prudence, qu'ils se passent de 
domestiques autant qu'ils le peuvent.’ — 
(Lettres sur la Ilollande, ii., p. 188 .) 

Ostentatious display ought carefully 
to be avoided by all who have not a 
large fortune independent altogether of 
the fortune required in carrying on trade. 
To those with straitened means it is 
certain destruction. It has been truly 



observed, that • In the mercantile, as in 
other lines, the means of success are 
few and simple; not easy of attainment 
indeed, and requiring, above all, long 
continued perseverance, but less varied 
and complicated than a youthful mind is 
apt to imagine. Analyse the true quali- 
ties of a man of business, you will find 
they reduce themselves to fairness, vigi- 
lance, and steadiness, — fairness exempli- 
fied in declaring his terms at once, 
and in never deviating from an engage- 
ment ; vigilance in superintending his 
assistants, his clerks, and his workmen ; 
and steadiness in following up his proper 
line year after year, without turning to 
the right or the left in pursuit of specu- 
lative advantages. These, plain as they 
are, form the true virtues of mercantile 
life ; the man who is known to possess 
them will be at no loss for connexions, 
and may safely leave to others the task 
of seeking a reputation for hospitality 
by their mode of living, of activity by 
the frequency of their solicitations, or of 
liberality by an unusual prolongation of 
credit.' — (Art. Commerce, Supp. Ency. 
Brit.) 

Chapter VI. 

Bo u nties — Drawbacks. 

Bounties . — It is unnecessary, after the 
discussions into which we have already 
entered, to engage in any lengthened in- 
quiries as to the nature ana effect of 
bounties. These are premiums paid by 
government to the exporters, and some- 
times also to the producers, of certain 
species of goods. A government may, 
by the aid of prohibitions and Custom- 
house regulations, force its subjects to 
buy dear commodities instead of cheap 
ones ; but the sphere of its influence is 
circumscribed by the boundaries of its 
own dominions, and does not extend to 
foreigners. Wliat the patrons of the 
mercantile system could not effect in one 
way, they were, however, resolved to 
effect in another. Not being able to 
compel the foreigner to purchase com- 
paratively high priced goods, they thought 
that the next best thing they could 
do was to sell them to him for less 
than they actually cost. Government 
pays a bounty or premium to the ex- 
porter; and he is thus enabled, or 
rather, we should say, compelled by 
the competition of others, to sell his 
goods in the foreign market for so much 
less than he could otherwise afford : in 
other words, government taxes the public 
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to make a present to foreigners ! * Those 
trades,' says Dr. Smith, * only require 
bounties in which the merchant is obliged 
to sell his goods for a price which does 
not replace to him his capital, together 
with the ordinary profit, or in which he 
is obliged to sell them for less than it 
really cost him to send them to market. 
The bounty is given in order to make up 
this loss, and to encourage him to con- 
tinue, or perhaps to begin, a trade of 
which the expense is supposed to be 
greater than the returns, of rfhich every 
operation eats up a part of the capital 
employed in it, and which is of such a 
nature that, if all other trades resembled 
it, there would soon be no capital left in 
the country. 

* The trades, it is to be observed, 
which are carried on by means of boun- 
ties, are the only ones which can be 
carried on between two nations for any 
considerable time together, in such a 
manner as that one of them shall always 
and regularly lose, or sell its goods for 
less than it really costs to send them to 
market. But if the bounty did not repay 
to the merchant what he would other- 
wise lose upon the price of his goods, 
his own interest would soon oblige him 
to employ his stock in another way, or 
to find out a trade in which the price of 
the goods would replace to him, with the 
ordinary profit, the capital employed in 
sending them to market. The effect of 
bounties, like that of all other expedients 
of the mercantile system, can only be to 
force the trade of a country into a chan- 
nel much less advantageous than that in 
which it would naturally run of its own 
accord.' — (Wealth of Nations, ii. p. 3G2.) 

Dr. Smith has truly stated that pre- 
miums to artists and manufacturers who 
excel in their peculiar occupations are 
not liable to the same objections as 
bounties, commonly so called. At the 
same lime, however, it is certainly true 
that these rewards ought not to be la- 
vishly distributed, and that great judg- 
ment and discrimination are necessary 
to prevent them from degenerating into 
abuse. Generally speaking, the public 
is the best and most liberal patron of 
artists and inventors of every sort; and 
it is on its countenance and protection 
that they ought to be taught mainly 
to depend. By the device of patents the 
inventors and discoverers of useful pro- 
cesses are in most cases, though not 
always, enabled to derive such peculiar 
advantages from them, as are usually 
sufficient to stimulate them to fresh 



exertions of skill and ingenuity. In some 
departments of the useful arts, however, 
and in most departments of the tine arts, 
and the less popular branches of litera- 
ture, the public patronage seldom affords 
a very adequate remuneration for the 
skill, industry, and ingenuity of those by 
whom they are advanced and perfected. 
There is no individual, perhaps, to whom 
this country is more signally indebted 
than to Richard Hargraves, the inventor 
of the spinnimr-jenny, who led the way 
in that wonderful career of discovery by 
which the British cotton manufacture 
has attained in so short a period to such 
unrivalled perfeelion. And yet, to the 
indelible disgrace of his age and nation, 
this most meritorious individual, by 
whose ingenuity millions have been en- 
riched, was allowed to pass his days in 
poverty and neglect, and terminated his 
existence in the workhouse at Notting- 
ham! Crompton, the inventor of the 
mule-jenny, met with somewhat better 
treatment, but not with such as he 
deserved. His invention lias been of 
extraordinary utility ; but not being at 
first aware of its value, he did not take 
out a patent for it, and only, indeed, 
perfected it by slow degrees. In 1812, 
however, he was advised to apply to 
parliament for a reward. The justice 
of hisj claim being admitted, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
circumstances. This committee reported 
that upwards of 4,000,000 spindles were 
employed on Crompton's principle; that 
two-thirds of the steam-engines for spin- 
ning cottons turned mules; and that the 
value of the buildings and machinery em- 
ployed on the same principle, amounted 
to between 3,000,0001. and 4,000,000/. 
sterling. In consequence of this report, 
the House of Commons, as a mark of 
its high sense of his important services, 
voted Mr. Crompton a sum of— i000/. ! 
Commentary on such a proceeding 
would he worse than useless. In what- 
ever difficulties we may be involved, it 
cannot certainly be said lhat they have 
occurred by the public bounty being too 
liberally extended to the improvers of 
those arts which have raised us to emi- 
nence as a nation. 

It would be wrong, perhaps, to devote 
any considerable portion of the public 
revenue to the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or of literary pursuits; but 
the glory which excellence in them con- 
fers on a nation, and the various ad- 
vantages of which they are productive, 
ought to obtain for them a reasonable 
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share of the bounty and patronage of 
government. The small sums expended 
by Louis XIV. in douceurs to literary 
men, and in the encouragement of the 
arts, has redounded infinitely more to 
his glory, and that of France, than even 
the most successful of his campaigns. 
The verses of Racine and Boileauwill be 
read and admired long after the Chateau 
of Versailles is level with the dust. 

Drawbacks . — The granting of draw- 
backs on goods exported is not liable to 
the same objections as the granting of 
bounties, and is, indeed, in most cases 
highly expedient. It may be necessary 
for fiscal purposes, that a duty should 
be laid on produce, part of which was 
previously exported to other countries. 
But, if this duty were levied on the pro- 
duce exported to the foreigner, it would 
either narrow the demand for the article 
in the foreign market, or, which is most 
probable, it would tempt the foreigner to 
supply himself from some other quarter. 
And hence it is usual, in order to prevent 
foreign trade from being injuriously af- 
fected by internal taxes, to remit or 
draw back either the whole or part of the 
taxes paid on most articles when they 
are about to be exported. A measure 
of this sort does not, it is obvious, tend, 
like a prohibition or a bounty, to divert 
towards, or retain in any particular 
employment, a greater share of the capi- 
tal and industry of the country than 
what naturally belongs to or would re- 
main in it, but merely to hinder capital 
and labour from being forcibly drawn 
from one business to another. ‘ Draw- 
backs,' says Dr. Smith, * do not tend to 
turn toward any particular employment 
a greater share of the capital of the 
country than what would go to that 
employment of its own accord, but only 
to hinder the duty from driving away 
any part of that share to other employ- 
ments. They tend not to overturn that 
balance which naturally establishes itself 
among all the various employments of 
the society, but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to destroy, but to preserve, what it is 
in most cases advantageous to pre- 
serve, the natural division and distribu- 
tion of labour in the society.' — (Wealth 
of Nations, ii. p. 352.) 

We are surprised that the policy of 
granting a drawback has not been 
brought more prominently forward in 
the discussions with respect to the corn 
laws. The question as to the compara- 



tive amount of taxation falling on the 
agriculturists and the other classes, is 
of very difficult solution. We believe, 
however, were this the proper place for 
entering on such an investigation, that it 
might be satisfactorily shown that the 
agriculturists are more heavily taxed 
than any other description of producers ; 
and that, consequently, they are entitled 
to claim that a duty corresponding to 
the excess of taxes falling upon them 
should be imposed on foreign corn when 
imported. Different opinions may be 
entertained as to the amount of this 
duty: but were it fixed at 6». or 7*. a 
quarter on wheat, and on other grain in 
proportion, it would certainly be as much 
as the agriculturists can fairly claim. 
But whatever may be the amount o{ 
duty, and however imposed, it ought 
to be accompanied with an equivalent 
drawback. Justice cannot be otherwise 
done to the agriculturists. The duty on 
importation is imposed because the com 
produced at home is subject to an excess 
of taxation, and when, therefore, such 
corn is exported, this excess ought to 
be remitted. This is a point on which 
Mr. Ricardo has expressed himself as 
follows : — ‘ In allowing this drawback, 
we are merely returning to the farmer a 
tax which he has already paid, and 
which he must have to place him in a 
fair state of competition in the foreign 
market not only with the foreign pro- 
ducer, but with his own countrymen 
who are producing other commodities. 
It is essentially different from a bounty 
on exportation in the sense in which 
the word bounty is generally understood, 
for by a bounty is generally meant a 
tax levied on the people for the purpose 
of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to 
the foreign consumer ; whereas, what I 
propose is, to sell our corn at the price 
at which we can really afford to produce 
it, and not to add to its price a tax 
which shall induce the foreigner rather 
to purchase it from some other country, 
and deprive us of a trade which, under 
a system of free competition, we might 
have selected." — (On Protection to Agri- 
culture, p. 53.) 

At present the farmers are distressed 
as much or more by a luxuriant as by a 
deficient crop. Our population being 
comparatively dense, the imposition of 
duties on importation raises our average 
prices above the level of those of the 
surrounding states ; so that whenever 
we happen to have an unusually luxuri- 
ant harvest the whole extra supply is 
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thrown upon the home market, expor- 
tation being impracticable till the price 
has sunk ruinously low. The granting 
of a drawback would obviate this cause 
of fluctuation ; and if it be just or ex- 
pedient to impose a duty, it must be 
equally so to allow a drawback. It 
would not, however, be possible in the 
present state of the finances to grant a 
drawback corresponding to the duties 
now imposed on importation ; and this, 
were there nothing else to urge, ought 
to suggest the policy of their reduction. 
We are firmly persuaded that a constant 
duty of 6s. or 7s. a quarter, with an 
equivalent drawback, would be incom- 
parably more beneficial to the agricul- 
turists than the present system ; at the 
same time, that by giving freedom and 
security to the corn trade, it would tend 
to prevent injurious fluctuations of price, 
and would be in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous to the public. 



Chapter VII. 

Commercial Treaties. 

Commercial treaties have been nego- 
ciated from a very remote era, ana a 
good deal more stress has been laid upon 
them than they really seem to deserve. 
During the middle ages, indeed, while 
aliens or foreigners were exposed to the 
most inhospitable treatment, being fre- 
quently even made liable for the debts 
and crimes of others, commercial trea- 
ties were of considerable advantage, 
inasmuch as they stipulated for the 
suspension of those barbarous customs, 
and procured for foreigners that protec- 
tion and security so essential to the pro- 
secution of commercial undertakings. 
After the establishment of good order, 
and the growing intercourse among na- 
tions had abated the prejudices against 
strangers, it might have been supposed 
that commercial treaties would have 
gradually fallen into disuse, or been 
restricted to a few simple regulations 
for facilitating mercantile transactions. 
But at the same time that the real im- 
portance of commercial treaties declined, 
they acquired an adventitious value in 
the estimation of politicians and mer- 
chants, and began to be employed as one 
of the most efficacious instruments of 
the mercantile system. They have not 
consequently, with a few exceptions, been 
entered into lor the purpose of mutually 
modifying restrictions.aml giving greater 



facilities to commerce, but because each 
party imagined they were gaining some 
peculiar advantage at the expense of 
the other! And hence, almost all the 
commercial treaties negociated during 
the last 200 years are full of stipulations 
as to duties, the privileges to be enjoyed 
by the ships of either party in the ports 
of the other, &c. It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that these imaginary 
advantages have commonly proved either 
useless or positively pernicious. Itcannot 
be for the public advantage to show any 
favour to one set of foreigners more than 
to another. Common sense suggests the 
propriety of dealing in preference with 
those who supply U3 best and cheapest 
with the articles we want. Now, these, 
it is obvious, require no privileges. All 
that is necessary to the successful pro- 
secution of the most extensive inter- 
course with them, is to let it alone ; we 
deal with them because we find it most 
for our advantage, and it is evident that, 
if we put an end to this intercourse, by 
giving artificial privileges to others, we 
injure ourselves, and force our people to 
forsake the cheap shop, and to go to the 
dear! Such is the preposterous prin- 
ciple on which nine out of ten commer- 
cial treaties have been negociated. They 
have not been employed to remove the 
obstacles that oppose commerce, but to 
give it an artificial direction, to force it 
into channels in which it would not 
naturally flow, and in which it is sure to 
be least beneficial. 

But it may be said, perhaps, that 
though a commercial treaty stipulating 
for some peculiar privilege, be disad- 
vantageous to the country making the 
concession, it is proportionally advan- 
tageous to the one in whose favour it is 
made. In point of fact, however, such 
is not the case. Reciprocity is the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end, of all 
commercial transactions. It is quite 
visionary to imagine that any nation will 
continue bona fide to grant to another 
an exclusive advantage, unless she ob- 
tains what she reckons a countervailing 
benefit ; and if a commercial treaty 
stipulating for an exclusive privilege, be 
really observed on the part of the coun- 
try by which it is conceded, we may be 
assured that the concessions made by the 
country in whose favour the privilege is 
granted are sufficient fully to balance it. 

The famous commercial treaty nego- 
ciated by Mr. Methuen with Porlugal, 
in 1703, was long regarded as a master- 
piece of its kind. Such, indeed, was the 
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estimation in which it was held in the 
reign of George I., that it is stated in 
the British Merchant, a work of great 
authority at the time, that a statue 
ought to be erected to Mr. Methuen in 
every considerable town in the empire 1 
So far, however, from these encomiums 
being deserved, it would be difficult to 
point out any transaction in the history 
of the country that has been more in- 
jurious to its commerce than this very 
treaty. Previously to 1700, British 
woollens had been admitted at a rea- 
sonable duty into Portugal, but at the 
epoch of the negociation of the treaty they 
were excluded. The main object of Great 
Britain in entering into this treaty was 
to procure the repeal of this prohibition, 
which was effected, but at an enormous 
cost. The treaty being short and often 
referred to, we subjoin it : — 

‘ I. His sacred royal majesty of Por- 
tugal promises, both in his own name 
and that of his successors, to admit, for 
ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen 
cloths and the rest of the woollen manu- 
factures of the British, as was accus- 
tomed till they were prohibited by law ; 
nevertheless upon this condition : 

‘ XI. That is to say, that her sacred 
royal majesty of Great Britain shall, in 
her own name and that of her successors, 
be obliged, for ever hereafter, to admit 
the wines of the growth of Portugal into 
Britain ; so that at no time, whether there 
be peace or war between the kingdoms of 
Britain and France, anything more shall 
be demanded for these wines by the name 
of custom or duty, or by whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, or 
whether they shall be imported into Great 
Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other 
casks, than what shall be demanded for 
the like quantity or measure of French 
wines, deducting or abating a third part 
of the custom or duty. But if at any 
time this deduction or abatement of cus- 
toms, which is to be made as aforesaid, 
shall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for 
his sacred royal majesty of Portugal again 
to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the 
rest of the British woollen manufactures.’ 
A more improvident bargain on our 
part could not have been entered into. 
The repeal of the prohibition of woollens 
was of infinitely more importance to 
the Portuguese than to the English. It 
should also be observed that in its repeal 
Portugal made no peculiar concessions 
to us ; for, though she bound herself to 
admit our woollen cloths on the same 



terms as before the prohibition, she did 
not bind herself to admit them on lower 
terms than the woollens of France, 
Saxony, or any other country. And in 
return for this pitiful boon we bound 
ourselves ‘ for ever hereafter ' to drink 
inferior wine bought at a comparatively 
high price 1 But the influence of this 
treaty in increasing the cost and de- 
teriorating the quality of wine, was, per- 
haps, the least of its mischievous con- 
sequences. By excluding one of the 
principal equivalents the French had 
to give in exchange for our commo- 
dities, it lessened their ability to become 
the purchasers of our goods, at the 
same time that it tempted them to adopt 
retaliatory measures against our trade, 
and either to exclude our commodities 
altogether, or to burden them with pro- 
hibitory duties. It is owing more to the 
Methuen treaty than to anything else 
that the trade between Great Britain and 
France — a trade that ought to be the 
most extensive of any in the world — is 
confined within such narrow limits as 
hardly to be of more importance than 
the trade to Sweden. 

The system of charging discriminat- 
ing duties on French wine began pre- 
viously to the negociation of the Me- 
thuen treaty, but it perpetuated the 
practice. The effect of these duties in 
changing the national taste has been 
most striking. Previously to the revolu- 
tion the wines of France were very 
extensively consumed in England, to the 
almost total exclusion, indeed, of all 
others, except sherry. In 1687 the 
imports of French wine amounted to 
15,518 tuns; in 1688, to 14,218 tuns; 
and in 1689, to 11,109 tuns. It is very 
doubtful whether a single tun of port 
wine had been imported into Great Bri- 
tain previously to 1690 ; but after the 
wines of France had been loaded with 
heavy discriminating duties, our mer- 
chants began to import the wines of 
Oporto as a substitute for the red wines 
of the Bordelais; and the same cause 
that originally occasioned the introduc- 
tion of port having continued to operate, 
it ultimately gained ground, so as almost 
wholly to exclude the former. The 
beverage that was forced upon us in the 
first instance by necessily, has become 
congenial from habit. At present, in- 
deed, the taste of the nation runs so 
strongly in favour of port, that it will, most 
probably, be a considerable time before 
the late equalisation of the duty materially 
reduces the consumption of the latter. 
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Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith saw and 
ably pointed out the injurious operation 
of the Mettiuen treaty, and exposed the 
absurdity of our sacrificing the trade 
wilh France to that with so poor and 
beggarly a country as Portugal. ' Our 
jealousy and hatred of France,' said Mr. 
Hume, • are without bounds. These 
passions have occasioned innumerable 
barriers and obstructions on commerce, 
where we are commonly accused of 
being tho aggressors. But what have 
we gained by the bargain ? We lost the 
French market for our woollen manu- 
factures, and transferred the commerce 
of wine to Spain and Portugal, where 
we buy much worse liquor at a much 
higher price. There are few English- 
men who would not think their country 
absolutely ruined, were French wines 
sold in England so cheap and in such 
abundance, as to supplant ale and other 
home-brewed liquors. But, could we 
lay aside prejudice, it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that nothing could be more 
innocent, perhaps more advantageous. 
Each new acre of vineyard planted in 
France, in order to supply England with 
wine, would make it necessary for the 
French to take an equivalent in English 
goods, by the sale of which we should 
be equally benefited .' — ( Essay on the 
Balance of Trade.) Such, however, is 
the force of prejudice, that it was not till 
last year that the Methuen treaty was 
finally abolished, and an end put to the 
discriminating duty on French wines. 

A good many, however, of the impedi- 
ments that have been thrown in the way 
of trade between England and France 
must l>e ascribed to political jealousy 
and rivalry. The provinces which our 
Norman monarchs possessed in France, 
and their wild efforts to conquer that king- 
dom kept for a lengthened period the two 
countries in almost incessant hostilities. 
And, in more modern times, the fear 
with which each has not unreasonably 
been impressed of any accession to the 
power of the other, and the false esti- 
mates so frequently formed of the real 
sources of power, have made them, 
even when at peace, distrust and frown 
upon each other. Had either party 
clearly perceived their real interests, 
they would have seen that they could 
not possibly lose anything, but would 
most probably gain a great deal, by 
cultivating a friendly intercourse. But 
prejudice triumphed over reason : each 
envied the prosperity, and was disposed 
to take fire at the fancied encroachments 
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of the other ; and disputes about barren 
rocks in the Atlantic, hunting grounds 
in America, and jungle in the East In- 
dies, have been the worthless pretexts for 
engaging in wars that have filled the 
whole world with bloodshed and confu- 
sion. In this respect, however, mankind 
is, we hope, beeomingmore enlightened. 
‘ If political economy had rendered no 
other service to mankind than to make 
them just and reasonable in these mat- 
ters, it would be of incalculable benefit. It 
has taught us that human improvement, 
and national prosperity, are not promoted 
in any particular nation by depressing 
others, but by, aiding, encouraging, 
and promoting the welfare of every na- 
tion around us ; that we are all in our 
turn customers to each other, and that 
no man, or nation, can become wealthy 
by impoverishing his customers. The 
richer other nations are, the more they 
are enabled to purchase, the cheaper 
they can afford to sell, the more im- 
proved they become in all the arts of 
living, in all intellectual acquirements, 
in everything desirable for other nations 
to imitate or improve upon; that, if 
other nations become powerful by our 
assistance, we also of necessity become 
wealthy and powerful by our intercourse 
with them ; and that peace and good 
neighbourhood are the means of mutual 
happiness among nations as among in- 
dividuals. Formerly these doctrines were 
considered as the closet dreams of phi- 
losophers ignorant of actual life. The 
discussions of political economy have 
brought them more to the understanding 
and feelings of practical men engaged 
in commerce, or engaged in legislation ; 
and we begin to see gleams of a brighter 
day in consequence of the lights thus 
diffused.' — ( Cooper's Lectures, p. 209.) 

Mr. Pitt has the merit of being one of 
the first British statesmen who clearly 
perceived the vast advantage that w ould 
redound to Great Britain and France 
were they to avail themselves of their 
capacities for carrying on a commercial 
intercourse. The Count de Vergennes, 
then minister of France, participated in 
Mr. Pitt's sentiments, and negociators 
being appointed by both parties, a com- 
mercial treaty was agreed upon in 1786. 
The object of this treaty was to intro- 
duce a more' liberal system into the 
trade between the two countries, by mo- 
derating the severity of the exisling re- 
strictions ; and, by familiarising both 
parties with the advantages of a more 
extensive intercourse, to teach them to 
G2 
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forget their animosities, and to feel an 
interest in each other's welfare. 

The speech made by Mr. Pitt, in vindi- 
cation of this treaty, is Highly deserving 
of attention ; and whether we refer to 
'.he soundness of its general principles, 
»r the ability with which they were en- 
forced, can hardly be too much praised. 

France,’ said he, ‘ was, by the peculiar 
dispensation of Providence, gifted, per- 
haps, more than any other country upon 
earth, with what made life desirable, in 
point of soil, climate, and natural pro- 
ductions. It had the most fertile vine- 
yards and the richest harvests. The 
greatest luxuries of life were produced 
in it with little cost, and with moderate 
labour. Britain was not thus blessed 
by nature ; but, on the other hand, it 
possessed, through the happy freedom 
of its constitution, and the equal security 
of its laws, an energy in its enterprise, 
and a stability in its exertions, which 
has gradually raised it to a high state of 
commercial grandeur; and, not being 
so bountifully gifted by heaven, it hail 
recourse to labour and art, by which it 
had acquired the ability of supplying 
its neighbours with all the artificial 
embellishments of life, in exchange for 
their natural luxuries. Thus standing 
with regard to each other, a friendly 
connexion seemed to be pointed out 
between them, instead of that state of 
unalterable enmity which was falsely 
said to be their true political feeling 
towards one another.’ 

Having triumphantly refuted the com- 
mercial arguments against the treaty, 
Mr. Pitt inquired, in answer to an ar- 
gument inculcating constant jealousy of 
France, ‘ whether, in using the word 
jealousy, it was meant to recommend to 
this country such a species of jealousy 
as should induce her either madly to 
throw away what was to make her 
happy, or blindly srrasp at what must 
end in her ruin. Was the necessity of 
a perpetual animosity with France so 
evident and pressing, that for it we were 
to sacrifice every commercial advantage 
we might expect from a friendly inter- 
course with that country ? or was a pa- 
cific connexion between the two king- 
doms so highly offensive, that even an 
extension of commerce could not coun- 
terpoise it ? The quarrels between 
France and Britain had too long conti- 
nued to harass, not only these two great 
nations themselves, but had frequently 
embroiled the peace of Europe ; nay, 
they had disturbed the tranquillity of 



the most remote parls of the world. 
They had, by their past conduct, acted 
as if they were intended for the destruc- 
tion of each other; but he hoped the 
time was now come, when they would 
justify the order of the universe, and 
show that they were better calculated for 
the more amiable purposes of friendly 
intercourse and mutual benevolence.' — 
‘ Considering the treaty,’ he continued, 
‘ in a political point of view, he should 
not hesitate to contend against the 
too frequently advanced doctrine, that 
France was, and must be, the unalterable 
enemy of Britain. To suppose that any 
nation was unalterably the enemy of 
another, was weak and childish. It 
had neither its foundation in the expe- 
rience of nations, nor in the history of 
man. It was a libel on the constitution of 
political societies, and supposed diaboli- 
cal malice in the original frame of man.' 

Mr. Fox opposed the treaty, not so 
much, perhaps, because he really looked 
upon it as a bad measure, as from party 
motives. In the House of Lords, the 
objections to it were most ably and suc- 
cessfully answered by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and, in the end, it was ap- 
proved by large majorities in both H ouses. 

At the same time, however, we should 
be sorry were it supposed that we look 
upon the treaty of 1786 as one that 
should be taken for a model. The ne- 
gotiators were too much influenced by 
old notions, and the treaty is incumbered 
with too many conditions. When a few 
stipulations are agreed upon for giving 
facility and security to the transactions 
of merchants, in the buying and selling 
of such commodities as are not prohi- 
bited, for securing their persons and 
properties, in the event of hostilities 
breaking out, for the regulation of port- 
charges, &c., the most seems to be done 
that ought to be attempted in a commer- 
cial treaty. Such a compact may, in- 
deed, bear that the goods and ships of 
the one party shall he admitted to the 
markets and ports of the other, on the 
footing of the most favoured nations, 
that is, that they shall not be loaded 
with discriminating duties, but here 
stipulations ought to stop. All com- 
mercial treaties fixing the duties to be 
paid in either country are radically 
objectionable. Every people ought al- 
ways to be able to regulate its tariff as 
may seem best fitted to promote its own 
views, without being fettered by engage- 
ments with others. It may sometimes, 
indeed, be expedient to transact with a 
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foreign counlry for the mutual abolition 
of duties or prohibitions ; but this ought 
to be done by a convention for the par- 
ticular object, the duration of which 
should be limited to a few years, so that, 
at its termination, each party may be 
free either to abide by it, or to enact 
other regulations. It is absurd to at- 
tempt to bind an independent nation 
to a policy which it considers injurious, 
by a condition in a commercial treaty, 
which is sure to be either openly or co- 
vertly defeated. The promotion of its own 
interest ought to be the object of every 
nation; and this will always be best 
done by dealing freely and liberally with 
others," not by grasping at oppressive 
privileges. * The proper way to esta- 
blish a beneficial intercourse between 
France and England is for each country 
to form its tariff with reference only to 
its own real interests. If that be done, 
all is done that is necessary for the ad- 
vantage of both countries in their com- 
mercial dealings with each other.' — (Sir 
Ilenry ParneU on the Commercial In- 
tercourse between France and England .) 

The lengthened and bloody contest 



that broke out in 1793 deprived the two 
countries of the advantages they were 
beginning to derive from the treaty of 
1786 ; but a new, and, we trust, a more 
auspicious era is now commencing. N a- 
tions are beginning to take juster and 
more enlarged views of their real inter- 
ests. The repeal, by England, of the 
discriminating duty on French wine is 
an earnest that a better spirit is prevail- 
ing in our councils ; and, we doubt not, 
will be imitated by the French. 

Chapter VIII. 

1. Trade of Great Britain with Foreign 
Countries. — 2. Decline in the Ileal 
Value of the Exports. — 3. Causes of 
the Magnitude of British Commerce. 
1. Trade of Great Britain with Fo- 
reign Countries. — No materials exist 
for furnishing any estimale, on which 
any dependence could be placed, of the 
amount of the articles annually pro- 
duced and disposed of at home ; but the 
following tables give a pretly complete 
view of the extent of our trade with 
other countries. 



T. ACCOUNT of the Official Value of Ilritish ami Irish Produce and Manufactures, and of 
Foreign and Colouial Produce and Manufactures, Exported from Great Britain and Ireland; 
distinguishing the several Countries ; together with the Imports into Great Britain and 
Ireland from the same Countries; for the Year ending 5th January, 1831. (Pari. Papers, 
No. 388, Sess. 1831.) 
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Table I. — ( Continued .) 





Official 






Official Value 


df Exports. 


— 


~l 


COUNTRIES. 


of 

Imposts. 




British and Irish 
Produce 

and Manufactures. 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 


Total 

Exports. 


Europe: 


£ 


8 . 


d. 


£ 


t. 


d. 


£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 


(Brought forward.) 


14,525,883 


n 


6 


25,529,744 


i 


i 


8,521,332 


17 


7 


34,051,076 


18 


8 


Africa : 


























Egypt, Ports on Medit. 


223,177 


8 


3 


132,382 


12 


9 


795 


17 


2 


133,178 


9 


11 


Trip., Barb., & Moroc. 


30,558 


3 


1 








453 


0 


0 


453 


0 


0 


W. Coast of Africa 


258.245 


2 


1 


350,336 


17 


0 


161,171 


16 


4 


511,508 


13 


4 


Cape of Good Hope 


232,598 


9 


6 


347,003 


5 


3 


36,424 


9 


7 


383,427 


14 


io! 


Cape Verde Islands 


. 






93 


6 


4 






93 


6 


4: 


St. Helena . 


5,813 


12 


7 


30,047 


18 


0 


[1.604 


4 


2 


31,652 


2 


2 


Isle of Bourbon 


. 






16,137 


» 


4 


1,328 


18 


11 


17,466 


4 


3 


Mauritius , . 


438,714 


9 


io 


255,522 


14 


0 


24,448 


11 


3 


279,971 


5 


5 


Asia : 


























East Indies & China 
N.S. Wales,' V.Diemen’s 
Land, fc Swan River 


7,859,883 

125,720 


i 

8 


l 


5,856,287 


5 


2 


605,841 


I 


9 


6,462,128 


< 


11 


3 


257,071 


1 


5 


87,578 


3 


2 


344,649 


4 


7 


N. Zealand & S. Sea Is!. 


583 


0 


9 


826 


7 


u 


320 


4 


5 


1,146 


12 


4 


America : 


























British N. Colonies 


881,441 


4 


5 


1,774,069 


3 


6 


253,914 


18 


3 


2,027,984 


1 


9 


British West Indies 


8,501,442 


10 


9 


4,739,048 


0 


7 


354,076 


3 


1 


5,093,124 


3 


8 


Foreign West Indies 


402,457 


ii 


11 


1,819.366 


1 


1 


47.528 


1 


1 


1,866,894 


2 


2 


United States 


6.103,142 


10 


3 


5,734,926 


18 


7 


248,424 


1 


7 


5,983,351 


0 


2 


Mexico . 


150,336 


14 


2 


520,402 


6 


2 


124,124 


3 


1 


644,526 


8 


3 


Guatemala 


11,464 


2 


1 























Columbia . 


84,595 


18 


9 


499,815 


0 


3 


12,879 


1 


9 


512,694 


2 


0 


States of Rio de la Plata 


536,050 


19 


3 


1,289,055 


14 


10 


17,337 


19 


0 


1,306,393 


13 


10 


Chili • 


61,514 


5 


11 


1,375,742 


ii 


2 


12,955 


15 


0 


1,388,698 


6 


2 


Peru 


69,839 


11 


s 


376.552 


u 


1 


13,176 


4 


5 


389.728 


15 


6 


Brazil • 


1,469,015 


2 


9 


4,566,010 


4 


3 


76,314 


7 


9 


4,642,324 


12 


0 


The Whale Fisheries 


361,086 


8 




6 


0 


0 


2,173 


7 


7 


2,179 


7 


7 


Total . £. 


42,333,617 


7 


9 55,470,447 


5 


9,lu, 604,203 


6 


1 


66,074,650 


u 


10 


Ireland . . 


1,669,400 


19 


3 


747,441 


5 


5 


15,964 


8 


2 


763,405 


13 


7 


Total Imports and Ex- 


























ports of United King- 
dom 


44,003,018 


7 


0 56,217,888 


11 


240,620,167 


14 


3 


66,838,056 


5 


5 



II. ACCOUNT of the Official and of the Real or Declared Values of the Exports of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures from Great Britain, from 1798 to 1830. 



Years 


Official Value 


Declared 


Excess of Real 1 


Years 


Official Value 


Declared 


Excess of Real 


ended 


of 


Value 


Value over 


ended 


of 


Value 1 


Value over 


5th Jan. 


Exports. 


of Exports. 


Official Value. 


5th Jan. 


Exports. 


of Exports. 


Official Value. 


1799 


£18,556.891 


31.252.836 


12,695,945 


1818 


£39.233,467 


40,349,235' 


1,115,768 


1800 


22,284.941; 


35,903.850 


13,618,909 


1819 


41,960 555 


45,180,1501 


3.219,593 


1801 


22.831,936 


36.929,007 


14,097,071 


1820 


32,983,689 


34,252,251 


1,268,562 


1802 


24,501,608 


39,730,659 


15,229,051 










1803 


25,195,893 


45,102,330 


19.906,437! 










1804 

1805 


20,042,590 

22.132,367 


36,127.787 

37,135,746 


16,085,191 
1 5,003,379 






Excess of 
^Official Value 


1806 


22.907,371 


37,234,396 


14,327.025 i 








Real Value. 


1807 


25,206,546 


39.746,581 


14,480,035 










1808 


22,963,772 


36,394,443 


13,430,671 


1821 


37,820,293 


35,569.077’ 


2,251,216 


1809 


24,179.854 


36.306.385 


12,126,531 


1822 


40,194,681 


35,823,127 


4.371,554 


1810 


32,916,858 


46 049,777 


13,132,919 


1823 


43,558,488 


36,176,S97| 


7,381.591 


1811 


33,299.408 


47.000,926 


13.701,518 


1824 


43,166,039 


34,589,410 


8,576,629 


1812 


21,723,532 


30 850,618 


9,127,086 


1825 


48,024,952 


37,600,021 1 


10,424,931 


1813 


28,447,912 


39,334,526 


10.886,614 


1820 


46,453,022 


38.077,330 


8,375.692 


1814 


. . Records destroyed by fire. 


1827 


40,332,854 


30,847.528 


9.485.326 


1815 


33,200,580 


43,447,373 


10,240.793 


1828 


51,279,102 


36,394,817 


14,884.285 


1816 


41,712,002 


49,653,245 


7,941,243 


1829 


52,019,728 


36,150,379 


15,869,349 


1817 


34,774,52 1| 


40,328,940 


5,554,419 


1830 


55,465,723 


35,212,873 

1 


20,252,850 
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III. ACCOUNT of the* Quantities of the Principal Articles of* Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise imported and retained for Home Consumption, and also the Quantity exported, in 
the year 1 830 (fractional quantities omitted.) 











Quantities 

imported. 


Retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


Quantities 

exported. 


Ashes, pearl and pot • 






cwts. 


162,258 


143,657 


19,780 


Barilla . . • 




. . 


. do. 


165,338 


236,563 





Bark, oak, and cork tree 






do. 


1,009,816 


1,004,070 




Brimstone, rough . 




. . 


. do. 


302,038 

1,715,488 


313,766 


— 


Bristles . . , 






lbs. 


1,695,083 





Butter .... 






. cwts. 


148,139 


147,951 





Cassia lignea • • 






Iks 


817,968 


62,252 


795,242 


Cheese 






. cwts 


168,900 


166,484 





Cinnamon ... 






lbs. 


544,225 


29,720 


386,108 


Cloves . . • • 






. do. 


36,071 

288.456 


48,638 


57,904 


Cochineal . . . 






do. 


127,954 


153,738 


Cocoa-nuts • • • 






. do. 


3,209,933 


393,847 


1,674,613 


Coffee ... 






do. 


39,071,215 


19,466,028 


23,023,410 


Copper, unwrought ■ • 






• cwts. 


10,267 


14 


13,743 


Cork, unmanufactured , 
Corn : — 






do. 


’ 46,494 


45.G36 


— 


Wheat 






. qrs. 


1,544,969 


1,267,914 


52,190 


Barley . . . 






do. 


281,713 


202,405 


10,297 


Oats .... 






. do. 


541,858 


192,889 


58,635 


Rye . . . 






do. 


65,9)0 


65,331 


7,801 


Pease and beaus . . 






. do. 


82,139 


96,513 


2,345 


Wheat- meal and flour 






cwts. 


461,895 


337,065 


70,652 


Cortex Peruvianus or Jesuits' bark 


lbs. 


405.552 


103,695 


296,382 


Cotton, piece goods of India, no 


printed . 


pieces 


1,403,397 


v*iue£44 88.3 


614,085 


Cottons, printed . . 




sq. yds. 


131,420 

119,927 


2,873 


171,969 


Currants . • . 

Dye and hard woods : — 


• 


• 


cwts. 


114,076 




Fustic . . • 




. . 


. tons 


7,364 


6,006 




Logwood • • • 


• 


• • 


do. 


13,893 


8,851 


6,226 


Mahogany . . . 




• • 


. do. 


19,335 


16,546 




Elephants’ teeth . . 


• 


. 


cwts. 


4,345 


3,605 




Rig* .... 




. , 


. do. 


21,938 


19,702 


__ 


Flax and tow, and cedilla of hemp, &c. 
F urs ; — 


do. 


922,039 


909,709 


— 


Bear .... 






number 


12,583 


884 


14,227 


Beaver , . . 






do. 


76,427 


68,665 





Fitch • . • 






. do. 


278,740 


278,846 


__ 


Martin , . . 






do. 


151,937 


121,741 


49,712 


Mink 






. do. 


77,361 


34,109 





Musquash • 






do. 


1.070,016 


491,978 


281,347 


Nutria . , . 






• do. 


618,187 


629,170 





(jitter • • • 






do. 


14,862 


857 


14,751 


Ouger • , • 

Gum : — 






• cwts. 


11,007 


5,947 


11,209 


Arabic ... 






do. 


8,232 


17,249 


2,049 


Lac-dye • • • 






. lbs. 


594,494 


462,988 


26,763 


Shell-lac • . • 






do. 


703,886 


316,070 


446,598 


Hats, straw 






number 


160,195 


234,254 





Hemp, undressed . 






cwts. 


374,932 


422,121 




Hides, untanned 






. do. 


286,4)6 


231,874 





Indigo . . . 






lbs. 


6,748,281 


2,113,830 


4,286,605 


Iron in bars 






• tons 


15,720 


13,067 


3,024 


Lead, pig . . 




. 


do. 


1 1,508 


35 


1,700 


Leather gloves . . 

I Lemons and Oranges:— 






. pairs 


865,157 


837,208 


— 


Packages not exceeding 5000 cubic inches . 


53,215 


48,921 


_ 


Ditto above 5000, and not exceeding 7300 


. 


130,946 


130,348 





I Ditto above 7300, and not exceeding 14,000 . 


67,336 


65,669 





Linens, — Cambrics, &c. • 




• • 


. pieces 


40,778 


41,224 


— 
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Quantities 

imported. 


Retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


Quantities 

exported. 


Linens, plain and diaper : — 
















Entered by the ell 


a . 






ells 


372,697 


— 


451,533 


Entered by the piece 








. pieces 


31,638 


— 


30,175 


Entered bv the square yard 








mi. yds. 


138,458 


692 


124,200 


Entered at value . 








£. 


4,031 

4,4411 


6,674 

5,795 


1,144 


Liquorice juice . . I 


. 






cwts. 


— 


Mace .... 








lbs. 


6.811 


14,254 


20,106 


Madder 


. 






twts 


70,017 


69,658 


— 


Madder root 








. do 


33,54 1 


39,804 


— 


Molasses . • 








do. 


394,432 


386,142 


— 


Nutmegs . . • 








. lbs. 


38,868 


1 13,273 


47,913 


Oil 
















Castor 


. 






lbs. 


396,104 


293.028 


— 


Olive .... 








gallons 


1,153,834 


1,334,758 


— 


Palm . . 


. . 






cwts. 


179,945 


175,393 


— 


Train — Blubber 








. tuns 


5,754 


5.754 


— 


Spermaceti 


. 






do. 


5,571 


5,694 


— 


Not blubber or spermaceti 






do. 


11,974 


9,047 


— 


Opium 








lbs. 


48.634 


23,970 


41,919 


Pepper .... 








do. 


2.015,184 


1,933,641 


2,902,063 


Pimento . . 








do. 


3,599,268 


339,013 


2,732,493 


Prunes .... 








. cwts. 


6,283 


6.245 


— 


Quicksilver 


. . 






lbs. 


635,905 


162,816 


575,552 


Raisins .... 








. cwts. 


145,750 


121,737 


— 


Rhubarb . . 


. . 






lbs. 


146,881 

222.547 


33,673 


91,738 










. cwts. 


116,854 


95,584 


Rice in the husk . 


. . 






bushels 


293.354 


222,472 


— 


Safflower 








. cwts. 


4,623 


4,370 


— 


Sago .... 


. 






do. 


486 


4,026 


— 


Saltpetre 








. do. 


176,489 


155,095 


34,537 


Sarsaparilla 


. 






lbs. 


228,164 


104,679 


— 


Seeds : — 
















Clover • 








. cwts. 


40,529 


88,662 


— 


Flax aud Linseed 








bushels 


2,052,258 


1,899,936 


— 


Rape 








. do. 


378,304 


375,162 


— 


Tares ' * . 


. 






do. 


87,101 


101,160 


— 


Senna .... 








. lbs. 


187,492 


122,601 


— 


Shumac • 


• • 






cwts. 


80,191 


78,874 


— 


Silk 














Raw and waste . « 








. lbs. 


3,594,754 


2,601.516 


221,412 


Thrown . 








do. 


211,179 


168,985 


26,715 


Manufactures of Europe 
India, viz. 


. 






• do. 


132,313 


121,584 


6,909 


Bandanas, Romals, & c. 


• 






pieces 


99,393 


67,465 

Before July 5. 


79,886 


Crape in pieces 








• do. 


53 


1 lbs. 7,675 


602 


(’rape scarfs, shawls, &c. 


. • 






number 


70,299 


> After July.'). 


13,981 


Tafia ties, damasks, &c. 








. pieces 


9,052 


j £5,926 


4,004 


Skins : — 














Calf and kid, untanned 


, 






cwts. 


43.764 


43,046 


— 


Deer, undressed 








number 


123,276 


36,314 


101,387 


Gout, undressed 








do. 


306.579 


182.062 


1 13,724 


Kid, undressed 


. 


, 




. do. 


106,319 


107,513 


— 


, dressed 








do. 


591,094 


591,091 


— 


Lamb, undressed . 




. 




. do. 


1,888,487 


1,887,891 


— 


Seal, undressed 








do. 


289,541 


262,446 


— 


Smalts .... 








lbs. 


376,675 


353,468 


— 


Spelter . . . 








cwts. 


84,603 


12,430 


79,279 


Spirits: — 














1,644,663 


Rum 




proof gallons 


6,938,426 


3,375.866 


Brandy 


. 






do. 


1,991,649 


1.300,746 


661,097 


Geneva 








. do. 


‘177,847 


37,146 


148,176 


Sugar, unrefined . 


. 






cwts. 


4.856.393 


3,539,821 


297,912 


Tallow .... 


• 


• 




• do. 


1,177,908 


1,024,993 
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